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INTRODUCTORY 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  perpetuate  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
history  of  the  founding,  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city.  We  have 
endeavored  to  portray  in  an  interesting  way,  the  story  of  Bridgeport.  The 
important  episodes  of  one  hundred  years  of  progress  are  set  forth  in  a  well 
connected  form;  and,  the  purpose  of  the  historical  portion  is  to  entertain 
and  inform  its  readers. 

The  features  dealing  with  the  Bridgeport  Centennial  itself  are  intend' 
ed  to  convey  to  our  people  and  Centennial  visitors,  the  salient  facts  com 
nected  with  the  celebration.  The  contents  are  valuable  as  the  record  of  a 
colorful  and  picturesque  century,  and  will  also  serve  as  a  medium  of  inf  or' 
mation  concerning  the  events  of  the  celebration  program. 

Industria  Crescimus — By  Industry  We  Thrive 

When  our  forefathers  adopted  this  motto  for  our  city  they  establish' 
ed  a  goal  which  has  been  our  aim  to  achieve.  In  their  foresightedness  little 
did  they  dream  of  an  industrial  empire  of  the  magnitude  that  exists  today. 

Located  on  Long  Island  Sound,  our  city  is  endowed  with  an  invigo' 
rating  climate,  with  a  delightful  change  of  seasons;  beautiful  par\s;  a  rolling 
countryside;  excellent  thoroughfares;  unsurpassed  bathing  beaches;  attrac' 
tive  homes  and  diversified  industries. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  present  to  you — The  Story  of  Bridgeport. 

w.  B.  A. 
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JUST  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

CHAPTER  ONE 


UNCERTAIN  clouds  hung  over  Bridgeport  the 
morning  of  October  3,  1836.  Little  gusts  of 
wind  swept  papers  and  refuse  into  eddies  which 
circled  up  and  down  Main  Street  and  then  danced  off 
down  the  muddy  lane  to  Welles  Tongue. 

Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.  paused  a  moment  outside  the 
substantial  little  dwelling  which  represented  the 
family’s  homestead  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Divb 
sion  and  Beaver  Streets.*  He  sighed  as  he  looked  up 
and  down  the  road,  made  a  veritable  pigsty  of  mud 
by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Must  he  walk  through 
that?  There  was  the  gravel  sidewalk,  of  course,  but 
only  in  front  of  his  own  home.  No  one  else  seemed 
to  bother.  He  decided  to  try  State  Street. 

It  was  cold  and  blustery.  Weather  didn  t  look  any 
too  hopeful  for  Bridgeport’s  first  official  day  as  a  city. 
Still,  you  never  could  tell. 

Drat  that  wind!  He  clapped  his  tall  silk  beaver 
back  on  his  head,  pushed  the  thick  cropped  locks  be' 


hind  his  ears  and  straightened  his  black  satin  four- 
inffiand.  Hardly  weather  for  walking!  The  mud 
spattered  his  peg’d  kipskin  boots  and  his  new  tight 
cuffed  trousers  of  boughten  cloth.  The  wind 
wrapped  the  long  skirts  of  his  coat  about  his  legs. 

Young  Sherman  stopped  for  a  moment  and  pulled 
out  his  watch.  Plenty  of  time  before  the  city  meet' 
ing  opened;  he  needn’t  hurry.  He  hadn’t  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  saddlery 
shop  today.  True,  he  might  have  squeezed  in  a  couple 
of  hours’  work,  then  home  again  to  change  his  clothes. 
It  wasn’t  worth  it.  He  was  a  gooddooking  young 
man  of  36  or  so,  one  might  say,  rather  modest,  but 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  looked  well  in  his 
clothes. 

Nine  o’clock  A.M.  they  said  the  meeting  would  be 
in  the  highschool  house  on  State  Street.  It  was  called 
“highschool  house”,  not  because  it  was  a  high  school, 
but  because  the  building  was  a  school  house  and  was 


*Park  and  Fairfield  Aves. 
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quite  high  for  the  times.  It 
stood  about  where  200  State 
Street  now  is. 

He  musn’t  be  late,  because 
the  meeting  was  important. 
It  was  the  first  under  the 
new  charter  granted  by  the 
Connecticut  legislature  the 
previous  May  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  Bridge' 
port’s  career  as  a  real  city. 

The  young  man  circuited 
a  field,  stepped  cautiously 
across  an  open  sewer  drain. 
The  drain  could  stand  clean' 
ing  out.  Some  townspeople  were  rather  lax,  unless 
prodded  continually. 


He  wrinkled  his  nose. 


MORE  MUD 

State  Street — and  he  turned  east.  Mud  wasn’t 
quite  so  bad  here.  Folks  seemed  a  little  more  progres' 
sive.  Some  of  the  foot  paths  beneath  the  trees  were 
graveled.  One  didn’t  have  to  pick  one’s  way  so  care' 
fully. 

The  old  town  looked  pretty  good  in  spite  of  the 
gray  day.  It  certainly  was  growing  up.  Far  down 
State  Street  toward  Main  the  houses  and  shops  were 
close  together.  Through  the  red  and  gold  autumn 
leaves  he  could  see  the  gleaming  white  sides  of  the 
houses  and  the  swinging  signs  of  the  shops  out  in 
front. 


Lower  State  Street  wasn’t  so  thickly  populated,  ah 
though  already  there  were  five  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  State  Street  between  Division  and  Courtland 
Streets  and  two  on  the  south. 

Now,  there  on  the  corner  was  a  good  looking 
house,  if  there  ever  was  one,  with  its  white  pine  clap' 
boards  and  sloping  roof  and  its  ell  of  weather  board' 
ing.  And  surely  style  was  not  to  be  denied  in  its 
great  brass  knocker  and  ornate  carved  doorway.  And 
there  was  the  Marsh  house,  for  sale  now,  good' look' 
ing  in  its  way,  though  some  did  not  like  the  tin  roof 
of  which  the  old  gentleman  was  so  proud. 

Ahead  of  him  he  could  see  the  townsfolk  gathering. 
Must  be  getting  late.  He  quickened  his  step,  remem' 
bering  his  mission.  Today  was  the  debut  of  Bridge' 
port  as  a  city. 

Proud  of  it?  Certainly,  and  why  not?  Was  not 
there  reason  to  boast  of  advantages  such  as  Bridge' 
port  had  to  offer? 


Most  three  hundred  houses,  several  score  stores, 
five  churches,  two  bridges,  three  or  four  turnpikes, 
three  fire  companies,  a  night  watch,  wharves  equal 
to  any  along  the  coast,  packets  (small,  pointed  sail' 
boats)  galore,  a  daily  steamship  between  Bridgeport 
and  New  York,  the  best  of  military  schools  and  young 
ladies’  seminaries,  two  newspapers,  two  banks,  a  post' 
office,  thriving  industries  in  saddlery,  carriage  and 
coffin  making,  a  “tol’able”  hotel  or  two,  and  four 
thousand  souls. 

WATER  PIPES  OF  WOOD 

Also  real  water  pipes  of  hollowed  logs,  which  car' 
ried  water  from  the  wells  on  Golden  hill  down  to  the 
shore  line,  there  to  end  in  a  resplendent  “publik  water 
trough”  for  the  use  of  visiting  sailors. 

There  were  improvements  which  could  be  made. 
He  made  mental  note  of  them  as  he  went  along.  The 
problem  of  fires, — something  must  be  done  about 
them  at  once,  they  spread  so;  then  there  were  the 
sidewalks,  badly  in  need  of  fresh  gravel;  and  the 
streets  in  the  center  of  the  city,  jammed  with  gigs  and 
wagons  and  carts — piles  of  rubbish — two  or  three  dis- 
carded  chaises — why  should  citizens  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  traffic  in  such  manner? 

Then,  there  were  the  cows,  which  had  an  urn 
seemly  habit  of  wandering  from  their  own  green 
pastures  to  see  the  sights  downtown,  and  mayhap  to 
squat  by  the  road  and  chew  cud  for  a  while — not  to 
speak  of  stray  horses  which  were  a  plague  in  them' 
selves,  and  geese  and  goats  which  were  always  win' 
dow  shopping. 

Well,  those  were  things  which  might  be  taken  up 
one  by  one  as  the  city  matters  were  straightened  out. 
Much  talk  there  was,  too,  about  the  new  railroad, 
the  Ousatonik  or  the  Housatonick,  whichever  way 
you  chose  to  spell  it,  which  was  to  run  clear  across 
the  state  and  perhaps  end  in  Bridgeport,  that  is,  if 
Bridgeport  could  offer  sufficient  capital  for  the 
terminus. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  needed,  young 
Bishop  said,  or  Bridgeport  would  get  no  terminus. 
The  railroad  would  end  somewhere  else,  Danbury 
perhaps.  And  who  had  that  much  money? 

There  were  those  who  whispered  the  main  reason 
for  incorporating  Bridgeport  into  a  city  was  so  that 
the  city  might  have  the  power  to  borrow  money  and 
get  itself  a  railroad  terminus. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Cities  have  been  incorporated 
on  far  less  excuse,  young  Sherman  thought. 


[12] 
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Two  or  three  of  the  townspeople  hailed  him. 
Would  he  please  hurry?  The  meeting  was  being 
called.  It  was  nine  o’clock.  Time  to  go  in  and  start 
the  serious  business  of  running  old  Bridgeport  as  a 
city  now! 

There  was  much  confusion  inside  the  school  house 
and  it  was  not  until  ten  minutes  to  ten  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order.  After  a  formal  opening,  a 
short  recess  was  announced  and  the  citizens  were 
called  upon  to  bring  in  their  ballots  for  city  clerk. 

After  counting  the  votes,  Ira  Sherman  was  found 
to  be  clerk,  whereupon  he  took  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  charter  and  stood  ready  to  commence  his 
duties. 

Citizens  were  then  called  on  to  bring  in  ballots  for 
all  other  city  officers.  Polls  closed  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  counting  the  votes  it  was  found  that 
the  following  were  named  as  the  first  officers  for  the 
new  city  of  Bridgeport : 

Mayor,  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.,  Esq.;  city  clerk,  Ira 
Sherman;  first  alderman,  Charles  Bostwick,  Esq.; 
second  alderman,  Enoch  Foote,  Esq.;  third  alderman, 
Ira  Peck,  Esq.;  fourth  alderman,  Stephen  Lounds- 
bury,  and  common  councilmen:  Charles  B.  Hubbell, 
Edwin  Porter,  James  Allen,  Titus  C.  Mather,  Seth 
B.  Jones,  Abijah  Hawley,  Joel  Thorpe,  George 
Robbins,  David  P.  Minnot,  Stiles  M.  Middlebrooks, 
Stephen  Tomlinson,  David  Hubbell,  3rd,  Daniel 
Hatch,  Jr.,  Joseph  Mott,  Charles  Hill,  Richard  Hyde, 
James  Betts,  Sylvanus  Sterling,  Roswell  S.  Nichols, 
Eliada  Baldwin;  treasurer,  Joseph  Thompson;  sheriff, 
Samuel  Hodges;  sheriff,  John  L.  Fitch. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  it  was  voted  that  the 
first  gathering  of  the  court  of  common  council  should 
be  held  in  the  highschool  house  on  Wednesday, 
October  5,  at  7  P.M. 


What  transpired  at  this  and  later  meetings  of  the 
council,  during  which  the  problem  of  Bridgeport’s 
fire  fighters  and  the  innocent  by-stander  assumed 
momentous  proportions  will  be  reserved  for  a  later 
chapter,  when  a  discussion  of  the  serious  business  of 
Bridgeport’s  early  city  meetings  will  be  resumed. 

It  had  taken  a  long  time  to  count  the  election  votes 
and  it  was  not  until  half  past  ten  at  night  that  the 
tally  was  finally  made  and  the  winners  of  the  election 
declared. 

By  that  time  the  school  house  was  jammed  to  the 
doors  and,  outside,  men  and  women  crowded  the 
streets  craning  their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new 
officers,  as  they  came  out,  and  to  reach  forward  to 
shake  their  hands  in  congratulations. 

Many  there  were  who  tried  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
the  new  mayor,  especially  the  maidens.  There  was 
the  young  Miss  Hartbury,  for  instance,  who  some 
thought  was  quite  bold  (even  if  it  was  leap  year) , 
with  her  saucy  black  curls  parted  beneath  a  berib- 
boned  poke  bonnet.  She  wore  her  new  embroidered 
cambric  with  the  wide  sleeves  and  festooned  skirt,  a 
great  belt  and  buckle  drawing  the  same  close  about 
her  diminutive  waist,  a  fashion  they  do  say,  as  came 
right  out  of  “Godey’s  Lady’s  Book”,  though  much 
good  it  did  her  as  it  could  scarce  be  seen  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  street’s  whale  oil  lamps.  She  it  was  who 
so  far  forgot  her  manners  as  to  shake  hands  with  her 
gloves  on,  though  it  might  have  been  a  bit  of  conceit 
on  her  part,  being  possessed  of  a  newly  arrived  pair 
of  horseskin  gloves. 

The  mayor  stood  outside  the  school  house  for  some 
time  chatting  with  his  people.  The  wind  had 
dropped,  the  air  was  softer  and  more  pleasant.  The 
last  quarter  moon  slithered  from  behind  the  clouds 
and  rode  a  patch  of  clear  sky — a  good  ending  for 
Bridgeport’s  first  official  day  as  a  city. 


[13] 
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ISAAC  THE  SECOND 


CHAPTER  TWO 

The  records  of  two  Isaac  Shermans  left  their  im- 
prints  on  the  finely  trod  paths  of  time  through 
the  close  script  records  of  the  young  city  of  Bridge¬ 
port. 

One  was  the  first  mayor. 

Both  lived  in  Bridgeport  in  1836 
Both  took  active  part  in  city  affairs. 

One  was  known  as  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.,  (the  old 
spelling  for  senior)  and  the  other  as  Isaac  Sherman, 

Jr.,  yet  they  were  not  father  and  son. 

One  died  in  his  prime,  bankrupt. 

The  other  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  left  a  goodly 
estate  to  his  wife  and  descendants. 

Headstones  for  both  may  be  found  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove  Cemetery  in  this  city,  but  beneath  the  one 
stone  is  no  body,  for  its  owner  did  not  die  in  Bridge¬ 
port. 


But  which  was  which?  Who  was  mayor?  Some 
of  the  histories  are  so  confusing  on  this  point  that  it 
is  necessary  to  stop  and  trace  the  lives  of  both  Isaacs, 
in  order  to  get  the  facts  firmly  in  mind.  One  of  the 
histories  even  adds  to  the  confusion  by  electing  Isaac 
Sherman,  Sen.,  as  first  mayor  on  one  page,  and  Isaac 
Sherman,  Jr.,  as  first  mayor  on  another  page. 

This  is  the  story: 

STORY  OF  ISAAC,  SENIOR 

Isaac  Sherman  (The  First)  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.,  and  sometimes  just  as  Isaac 
Sherman,  Fsq.,  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  September 
25,  1788.  His  parents  were  Rebecca  French  Sher¬ 
man  and  David  Sherman. 

When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Isaac,  Sen.,  went  to  sea.  He 
followed  this  career  for  four  years  and  was  ship- 
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wrecked  twice  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  Upon  his 
return  to  Bridgeport  he  decided  that  he  would  like 
to  go  into  business.  He  had  saved  $95.00.  To  this, 
his  mother  added  $5.00,  making  an  even  hundred. 
From  his  unde,  Dr.  James  E.  Beach,  one  of  Bridge' 
port’s  first  physicians,  the  boy  borrowed  $900  and 
with  a  total  capital  of  $1,000  formed  the  firm  of 
Beach  6?  Sherman,  dry  goods  merchants.  The  firm 
later  took  in  another  partner,  Capt.  Sterling  Sher¬ 
man,  brother  to  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.  The  business 
continued  thusly  for  six  years. 

In  1810,  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.,  married  Maria 
Burroughs  and  they  lived  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Gold  Streets  for  53  years. 

In  1815,  we  find  that  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.,  had 
joined  his  father-in-law,  Stephen  Burroughs,  Jr.,  in 
the  grocery  and  grain  business  with  ports  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  He  continued  with  the  firm 
Burroughs  and  Sherman  until  1831. 

In  1832,  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.,  retired  from  com¬ 
mercial  life  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  had  been  taking  an  active  part  in  city 
affairs.  He  had  already  been  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  a  good  many  years  and  continued  in  this  office 
1819  to  1851. 

He  became  town  clerk  in  1832  and  by  successive 
elections  was  renamed  town  clerk  until  1848.  He 
was  also  town  treasurer  for  22  years.  Later  he  held 
the  office  of  judge  of  probate  and  was,  in  addition, 
recorder  for  the  city.  He  appears  to  have  held  several 
different  positions  at  the  same  time.  As  one  historian 
said,  “He  served  the  city  in  two  or  three  offices  for  a 
short  time  but  declined  further  responsibility  in  its 
government”. 

As  though  this  were  not  enough  he  busied  himself 
getting  pensions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  an  indefatigable  work¬ 
er  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  being  deacon 
from  1830  to  1858.  He  was  also  treasurer  and  clerk 
of  the  church. 

Death  drew  the  curtain  on  the  life  of  this  man, 
highly  respected  and  beloved  in  his  community, 
November  23,  1863.  His  wife  lived  on  for  five  more 
years  dying  September  21,  1868.  Chronic  gastritis 
was  given  as  the  cause  of  Isaac  Sherman  s  (senior) 
death. 

When  the  will  of  Isaac  Sherman,  Sen.,  was  pro¬ 
bated,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  left  an  estate  of 
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$11,665.36,  a  goodly  estate  for  those  times.  He  left 
deposits  in  the  Bridgeport  Savings  Bank  and  in  the 
New  Haven  Savings  Bank;  twenty  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Merchants  Bank  in  New  York;  Bridgeport  city 
bonds,  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  and 
books,  and  several  houses  and  lots,  the  latter  includ¬ 
ing  “one  half  of  east  half  of  house,  corner  of  Gold 
and  Bridge  Sts.”;  also  “house  and  lot  north  side  of 
Cold  St.”;  also  “lot  and  mud  flats  on  Bridge  St.” 

STORY  OF  ISAAC,  JUNIOR 

And  what  of  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.?  This  Isaac  (the 
second)  was  born  in  November,  1800,  the  son  of 
Captain  Sterling  Sherman  and  Anna  Kirtland  Sher¬ 
man.  His  father’s  home  stood  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fairfield  and  North  Aves. 

Why  was  the  boy  called  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.,  when 
his  father’s  name  was  Sterling?  Look  back  and  you 
will  note  that  Sterling  Sherman  was  brother  to  Isaac 
Sherman,  Sen.  The  latter  then,  was  uncle  to  Isaac 
Sherman,  Jr. 

Historian  Orcutt  clears  up  the  mystery  somewhat 
by  a  footnote  in  his  genealogical  records  to  the  effect 
that  Isaac  was  “called  Isaac,  Jr.,  in  comparison  with 
his  Uncle  Isaac.” 

It  is  supposed  that  because  the  two  Isaacs  lived  and 
worked  in  Bridgeport  side  by  side,  resided  within  a 
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few  streets  of  each  other,  and  were  active  in  city 
affairs  at  the  same  time,  that  the  townspeople  called 
them  senior  and  junior  to  avoid  confusion. 

So  much  for  the  relationship. 

Isaac,  Jr.  did  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  either 
his  father  or  his  uncle  and  go  to  sea.  Instead  he  en- 
tered  the  saddlery  trade,  an  up  and  coming  business 
of  the  times. 

Isaac  and  his  brother  Levi  worked  together  in 
Bridgeport.  They  were  apprentices  to  Smith  and 
Wright,  saddlers,  and  finished  up  with  Fairchild, 
Lyon  and  Co.,  after  the  removal  of  the  former  firm 
to  Newark,  N.  J.  in  1821. 

The  two  brothers  had  their  own  saddlery  business 
here  in  1826,  located  on  the  east  side  of  Water  Street, 
upstairs,  about  where  400  State  Street  is  now  placed. 

They  had  a  branch  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Silvanus  Sterling  went  out  and  assisted  them  in  the 
early  years  of  the  business.  Levi  Sherman  continued 
in  charge  of  the  branch  until  1840.  At  that  time  his 
health  failed  and  he  went  out  to  St.  Louis.  There  he 
died  “of  dropsy”  in  January,  1852,  according  to  the 
St.  Louis  vital  statistics,  at  the  age  of  44.  This  age 
does  not  agree  with  that  given  on  his  tombstone, 
which  states  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  48.  However, 
records  in  those  times  were  rather  poorly  kept,  so  the 
discrepancy  is  not  unusual. 


In  1836,  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.  was  elected  first  mayor 
of  Bridgeport.  Curiously  enough,  his  uncle,  Isaac 
Sherman,  Sen.,  presided  at  the  very  meeting  which 
named  Isaac,  Jr.  as  mayor.  Isaac,  Senior,  presided 
because  he  was  the  oldest  justice  of  the  peace  present. 

Orcutt  gives  a  facsimile  of  the  “swearing  in”  of 
Isaac,  Jr.,  as  follows: 

“I  hereby  certify  that  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr., 
appeared  before  me  (?)  on  the  3  day  of  October, 
1836  and  took  the  oath  required  by  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Bridgeport,  to  qualify  him  to  act  as  mayor  of 
said  city.” 

Bridgeport  Isaac  Sherman 

October  5,  1836  Justice  of  Peace 

Isaac,  Jr.  served  just  the  one  year  as  mayor.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  was  the  first  judge  of  the  city  of  Bridge¬ 
port  as  well  as  the  first  mayor.  He  continued  his 
saddlery  business  during  the  time  he  served  the  city, 
but  in  1837  “he  became  embarrassed  by  outside  oper¬ 
ations  and  the  factory  here  was  given  up.” 

We  find  that  Isaac,  Jr.  was  still  in  the  city  in  1841, 
for  in  that  year  he  was  named  postmaster.  (April  12, 
1841.)  In  1845,  however,  he  was  furnished  with  a 
stock  of  saddlery  goods  for  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
market,  by  Harral  Calhoun.  Forthwith  he  went  to 
St.  Louis.  The  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  that 
the  next  year,  a  co-partnership  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  Harrall,  Sherman  and  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  the  sale  of  such  eastern  saddlery  goods  as  might 
be  warranted. 

CHOLERA  BREAKS  OUT 

In  1 848  cholera  broke  out  in  St.  Louis.  It  left  be¬ 
hind  a  trail  of  dead  and  dying  and  wrote  the  last 
chapter  in  the  life  of  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.,  first  mayor 
of  Bridgeport. 

This  was  not  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  the 
United  States.  It  first  entered  this  country  in  1832, 
in  which  year  it  was  brought  on  immigrant  ships  from 
Great  Britain  to  Quebec.  The  disease  traveled  along 
the  lines  of  traffic  up  the  Great  Lakes  and  finally 
reached  as  far  west  as  the  military  posts  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  In  the  same  year  it  also  entered  the 
United  States  via  New  York. 

There  was  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  1835  and 
36  and  again  in  1848,  being  brought  in  through  New 
Orleans  and  spreading  widely  up  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  across  the  continent  to  California. 
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In  1849  cholera  made  another  attack  upon  the 
United  States  and  returned  again  in  1854. 

Bridgeport  suffered  isolated  cases  of  cholera,  an  old 
Black  Rock  diary  noting  that : 

“July  19,  1832.  Fast  recommended  on  a/c  of 
cholera. 

“Aug.  1.  Died  Major  Samuel  Beers,  cholera.  600 
die  in  New  York  in  a  week  for  several  weeks  from 
cholera. 

“Aug.  20.  Died  at  Bridgeport,  Sterling  Sherman 
— cholera  (sick  8  hours  only). 

“Aug.  26.  Died  in  Black  Rock — Peter  J. 
Kennedy  (cholera).  It  turned  to  a  fever — he  was 
sick  a  week — buried  in  the  night.  His  wife  that  at¬ 
tended  him,  died  of  the  same  disease  the  next  day. 
She  was  taken  at  2  o’clock  in  the  night  and  lived  14 
hours.  .  .  .  Deaths  by  cholera  in  New  York  from 
its  commencement  to  Sept.  1st,  3000.” 

Note  that  the  old  diary  above  states  that  one 
“Sterling  Sherman”  died  at  Bridgeport  of  the  cholera. 
The  name  of  Isaac  Sherman’s  (junior)  father  was 
Sterling  Sherman.  Might  they  have  not  been  the 
same?  Would  it  not  be  an  odd  fate  that  would  strike 
down  both  a  father  and  a  son  with  the  same  disease, 
cholera,  the  one  in  Bridgeport  in  1832  and  the  other 
in  Freeport,  Illinois  in  1849? 

If  Sterling  Sherman,  father  of  Isaac,  Jr.  died  in 
1832,  he  had  passed  away  before  the  young  Isaac  left 
Bridgeport.  The  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery  records 
state  that  a  Sterling  Sherman  died  August  20,  1832 
at  the  age  of  56  years.  His  widow  lived  for  many 
years  after,  for  her  name  is  recorded  in  city  direct¬ 
ories  30  years  later. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  HORROR 

Cholera  is  propagated  chiefly  by  contaminated 
water.  Since  the  most  common  rules  of  sanitation 
were  practically  unknown  in  the  early  19th  century, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  disease  took  hold  of 
a  town,  it  spread  like  wildfire. 

The  epidemic  of  1848  laid  low  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
People  fled  like  rats.  Husbands  ran  in  terror  from 
their  sickening  wives;  mothers  deserted  their  plague 
ridden  babies.  Those  who  remained  behind  to  nurse 
their  loved  ones  through  their  writhing  pain,  to  quiet 
them  when  they  screamed  for  water,  to  watch  with 
horror  as  the  features  shriveled,  the  skin  grew  ashy 
gray;  the  eyeballs  sunk  in  their  sockets  and  the  husky 
voice  changed  to  a  death  rattle — these  ever  faithfuls 
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contracted  the  disease  themselves  and  died  faster  than 
they  could  be  buried. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.  made  a 
beeline  for  Bridgeport  when  cholera  trapped  St. 
Louis.  He  dropped  everything,  left  his  worldly  goods 
behind  and  took  a  boat  on  the  Illinois  River  up 
through  the  state  of  Illinois.  Isaac,  Jr.  fled  north, 
presumably  to  escape  the  pestilence  area.  But  the 
fates  were  against  him.  He  only  got  as  far  as  Free¬ 
port,  Illinois,  when  cholera  overtook  him  and  he 
sickened  and  died  in  that  city. 

BODY  IS  NOT  HERE 

May  22,  1849  is  given  as  the  date  of  Isaac,  Jr’s 
death.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  buried  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  since  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
transport  bodies  from  one  place  to  another  for  burial. 
In  addition,  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  who  had  died 
from  the  dread  cholera  would  have  been  carried  out 
of  a  plagued  community  into  one  untouched. 

So  then,  the  assertion  of  histories  that  Isaac  Sher¬ 
man,  Jr.,  first  mayor  of  Bridgeport,  “is  buried  in 
Mountain  Grove  Cemetery”  does  not  seem  correct. 
Further  proof  that  he  is  not  actually  buried  in  this 
city  is  given  on  the  headstone  erected  in  Mountain 
Grove  Cemetery  by  his  mother. 

There  are  two  Isaac  Sherman  headstones  in  the 
Mountain  Grove  Cemetery.  The  first  is  for  Isaac 
Sherman,  Sen.  who  lies  side  by  side  with  his  wife  in 
plot  14.  There  is  a  separate  headstone  for  each. 

The  second  Isaac  Sherman  headstone  bears  the 
names  of  both  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.  and  his  brother  Levi 
and  is  situated  in  plot  17  of  the  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery.  This  stone  is  not  an  upright  but  a  flat 
marble  tablet  laid  in  the  ground.  It  reads  as  follows: 
In  memory  of 
ISAAC  SHERMAN,  JR. 

Who  Died  of  Cholera 
May  22,  1849 
Aged  48  yrs.  and  7  mos. 

Twas  God’s  Own  Will  In  His  Own  Time 
To  Take  This  Mortal  (?)  In  His  Prime 
Erected  By  His  Mother 
Also  of 

LEVI  SHERMAN 
Who  Died  In  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jan.  13,  1852 
Aged  48  yrs.  and  9  mos. 

Their  souls  went  to  God  when  he  gave  amen  (?)  and 
Their  bodies  are  at  rest  in  a  far  distant  land. 
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According  to  Orcutt’s  genealogy,  the  family  tree 
of  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.  was  as  follows: 

“Isaac,  Jr.,  son  of  Sterling  and  Anna  (Kirtland) 
Sherman  ....  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  F.  C. 
Bassett. 

“Children:  David,  who  is  living  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Henry,  living  near  his  brother,  and  Jane.” 

Just  where  these  descendants  are  today  is  not 
known.  Nor  are  we  even  sure  of  the  exact  number 
of  descendants,  for  the  newspaper  report  of  the  death 
of  Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.,  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  gives  him 
five  children  instead  of  three! 

Witness  the  following  notice  which  appeared  in 
the  “Freeport  Journal,”  May  23,  1849: 

“Mr.  I.  Sherman,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
died  in  this  city  of  the  cholera  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d.  He  arrived  in  town  last  Thursday  en  route  for 
Batavia,  New  York,  having  rode  from  Galena  by 
stage  with  the  malada  opperating  upon  him,  and  be' 
fore  medical  aid  could  be  procured,  he  was  in  the 
state  of  collapse,  from  which  however,  he  rallied  dur' 
ing  the  night  and  on  the  following  day  bid  fair  to  re' 
cover,  but  the  consecutive  fever  and  inflammation 
terminated  his  existence.  The  deceased  was  about 
49  years  of  age,  formerly  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  five  children  in  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  mourn  his  melancholy  death. 

“Friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  every  effort  was 


made  that  could  be  dictated  by  by  the  madical  talent; 
or  by  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  those  in  whose 
midst  he  closed  his  earthly  career,  and  though  he  died 
among  strangers  he  was  not  without  every  attention 
that  could  be  bestowed. 

“St.  Louis,  Connecticut  and  Western  New  York 
papers  please  notice.” 

Search  of  the  genealogical  records,  vital  statistics 
and  the  prdbate  records,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Free' 
port,  Illinois;  Batavia,  New  York;  and  in  Stratford, 
Fairfield  and  Bridgeport,  by  this  writer,  fails  to  re' 
veal  much  more  concerning  the  end  of  Isaac  Sherman, 
Jr.  The  only  other  item  of  interest  unearthed,  was 
a  record  of  the  probation  of  Isaac,  Jr’s.,  estate. 

Isaac  Sherman,  Jr.  was  bankrupt  when  he  died. 
His  estate  was  administered  by  his  mother  and  by 
Joseph  Thompson,  according  to  Bridgeport  probate 
records  of  1849. 

An  inventory  of  the  estate  presented  November 
12,  1849,  showed  that  he  owned  a  lot  of  land  in 
Bridgeport,  36  rods  more  or  less,  “bounded  on  the 
north  on  Golden  Hill  Street,  east  on  William  J. 
Shelton,  south  on  Anna  Sherman  and  west  on  David 
Meeker,  valued  at  1400  dollars.” 

The  above  lot,  however,  was  encumbered  by  mort' 
gages  amounting  to  $1800  on  which  interest  was 
owing.  So  it  was  announced  by  Joseph  Thompson, 
administrator,  that: 

“As  no  assets  appear  above  no  dividend  was  de' 
dared.” 
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"THOSE  NAKED  SONNES  OF  ADAM” 

CHAPTER  THREE 


BIG  Chief  First  Bridgeporter  sat  in  front  of  his 
wigwam  (corner  Main  and  Golden  Hill)  smok- 
ing  peacefully. 

The  late  spring  sunshine  through  the  young  leaves 
of  a  butternut  tree,  threw  into  relief  the  greased  cox- 
comb  of  hair,  the  high  cheekbones,  the  broad  nose, 
the  thin  lips  of  the  Indian;  and  sketched  a  lacy  pat' 
tern  across  his  bare,  tawny  chest. 

The  time  was  1636,  just  300  years  ago  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  wigwam  stood,  is  now  one  of 
the  busiest  corners  in  the  city.  It  supports  the  Medi- 
cal  building,  housing  some  60  doctors  and  dentists. 

But  the  Big  Chief  thought  not  about  what  might 
come  and  worried  less. 

He  was  content  that  spring  had  come  again;  that 
once  more  the  corn  would  wave  in  the  summer 
breeze;  the  earth  would  bear  beans  and  pumpkins; 
the  maple  trees,  sugar. 


Music  to  his  ears  was  the  sighing  of  the  light  wind 
in  the  elms  and  sassafras  behind  him,  the  gurgle  of 
the  brook  beside  him,  the  laughter  of  the  romping 
children  before  him. 

His  black  eyes  wandered  lazily  and  contentedly 
over  the  landscape — even  though  they  saw  no  high 
storied  buildings,  no  trolley  cars,  no  five  and  tens,  no 
railroad,  no  hurrying  throngs  of  people. 

Instead,  there  were  low  bushes,  green  grass,  over¬ 
hanging  trees  and  Indian  trails.  To  the  south,  along 
the  shore,  was  a  strip  of  fertile  plain,  sandy,  loamy 
soil.  Patches  of  cleared  ground  for  the  corn  could  be 
glimpsed  between  the  thick  clumps  of  trees.  To  the 
east  was  the  old  Indian  fort,  which  reared  its  sides  of 
stout  logs  on  the  spot  where  Congress  and  Water 
Streets  now  meet. 

The  Big  Chief  smoked  and  dreamed.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  been  kind.  His  people  were  happy.  He 
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framed  a  wish  that  prosperity  might  be  with  them 
always. 

Little  did  he  envision  that  within  a  few  short  years 
there  would  scarce  be  an  Indian  left,  that  the  white 
man,  greedy  for  land,  intolerant  of  his  red-skinned 
brother,  would  crowd  him  out;  and  that  within  the 
space  of  a  few  generations,  a  city  of  150,000  would 
rise  where  once  the  wigwams  squatted  undisturbed. 

THREE  WIGWAM  VILLAGES 

When  the  first  white  settlers  set  foot  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  they  found  three  thriving  Indian  villages, 
one  on  the  southern  slope  of  Golden  Hill,  numbering 
a  hundred  or  more  wigwams  and  including  about  5  00 
Indians;  a  second  at  the  head  of  the  cove  near  the 
junction  of  what  is  now  State  Street  and  Fairfield 
Avenue;  and  a  third  west  of  the  Uncoway  River, 
now  known  as  Ash  Creek. 

At  the  north  end  of  Black  Rock  harbor  was  a  great 
planting  plain.  Overlooking  it,  the  Indians  had  seen 
fit  to  erect  and  palisade  a  fort,  garrisoning  the  same 
with  200  young  braves.  North  and  east  of  the  fort 
extended  the  plain,  known  as  “Old  Indian  Field”, 
later  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Indians  and 
the  whites  and  finally  sold  to  the  town  of  Fairfield  in 
1681. 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Bridge¬ 
port  were  the  Pequonnocks,  believed  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Paugussetts  who  lived  on  the  east  banks 
of  the  Housatonic  River.  Incidentally,  the  name 
Patigussett  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  word 
“pog-Kussit”,  denoting  a  swift  current  in  a  river. 

To  the  west  in  Fairfield  was  another  Indian  tribe, 
the  Unkowas;  to  the  east  in  Stratford  were  the 
W  epawaugs. 

The  land  on  which  the  Pequonnock  Indians  had 
“set  down”  was  called  after  them  “Pequonnock”  and 
was  used  to  designate  all  the  land  east  of  Ash  Creek, 
north  to  the  Old  King’s  Highway  and  south  to  the 
Sound. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
among  historians  as  to  just  what  the  word  “Pequon- 
nock”  signified.  Some  insist  it  meant  “cleared  field” 
or  “open  ground”;  others  are  sure  it  meant  “broken 
ground”;  while  a  third  group  is  certain  it  meant 
“place  of  slaughter”  or  “place  of  destruction”. 

Whatever  it  meant  bothered  the  Indians  little,  for 
they  lived  and  prospered  here  for  many  years  before 
the  whites  arrived. 


By  1638,  the  Indians  at  Uncoway  river  had  given 
land  in  Fairfield  to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford 
and  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Housatonic  had 
given  land  at  Stratford.  On  the  land  thus  ceded, 
settlers  located  the  following  year. 

This  date,  1639,  marks  the  appearance  of  the  first 
whites  in  this  vicinity.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
as  yet,  there  was  no  Bridgeport  as  such.  Stratford 
and  Fairfield  owned  all  the  land  within  our  present 
city  limits.  For  that  reason,  the  early  history  of  Fair- 
field  and  Stratford  is  also  that  of  Bridgeport. 

INDIANS  PEEKED 

Two  major  Indian  problems  faced  the  first  white 
settlers  here.  For  one  thing,  the  Indian  wouldn’t 
“stay  put”.  For  another,  he  was  a  heathen  and 
obstinate  about  going  to  church. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  Indian  wouldn’t 
“stay  put”  was  that  he  was  intensely  curious  about 
his  new  neighbors — he  wanted  to  see  what  they  did 
and  how  they  lived.  The  best  way  to  find  out  was 
to  peek  in  the  windows  and,  when  the  “oil’d”  paper 
on  the  windows  was  so  thick  he  couldn’t  see  through, 
he  peeked  in  the  door.  Thus  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  good  wife  to  glance  up  from  her  beanpot  or 
her  soapmaking  tub  and  to  find  herself  staring  into 
the  face  of  a  redskin. 

In  other  ways  the  Indian  annoyed  the  settler;  he 
wouldn’t  keep  his  cattle  “to  home”;  he  wanted  to 
play  with  the  white  man’s  firearms;  he  had  a  hanker¬ 
ing  for  liquor  once  he  tried  it. 

Constant  quarrelling  between  the  redskins  and  the 
whites  led  the  General  Assembly  to  make  certain 
restrictions.  The  settlers  were  forbidden  to  sell  arms, 
ammunition,  liquor,  horses  or  boats  to  the  Indians. 
The  sachems  were  made  answerable  for  the  deeds  of 
their  tribes  and  Indians  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
houses  of  settlers  or  to  handle  their  firearms  or  other 
weapons,  under  penalty  of  fine  for  disobedience  or 
retaliation  in  kind,  should  loss  of  life  or  limb  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  carelessness. 

At  the  same  time,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
Indians  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  settlement  to¬ 
gether  and  in  any  case  were  to  leave  their  weapons 
behind.  If  found  prowling  around  the  homes  of  set¬ 
tlers  after  dark,  it  was  lawful  to  shoot  them. 

The  General  Assembly  also  passed  resolutions  in¬ 
structing  the  various  town  officials  to  endeavor  to 
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convey  through  suitable  interpreters  some  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  word  to  “those  poore  lost  naked 
sonnes  of  Adam”  and  ordered  that  at  least  twice  a 
year  a  teaching  elder  and  an  interpreter  should  go 
among  them  and  “endeavor  to  make  known  to  them 
the  counsels  of  the  Lord.” 

That  at  least  a  few  of  the  Indians  did  go  to  church 
is  evident  from  a  vote  passed  at  an  early  date  in 
Stratford,  forbidding  the  Indians  to  enter  the  meet' 
ing  house  during  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious 
disease, — probably  smallpox. 

GOLDEN  HILL  RESERVATION 

Fairfield  and  Stratford  grew  rapidly — too  rapidly 
for  the  amount  of  room  allotted  them.  Fairfield 
pushed  the  Indians  to  the  east  and  Stratford  pushed 
them  to  the  west.  Because  each  community  thought 
the  other  should  take  care  of  the  Indians,  the  Gen' 
eral  Assembly  decided  to  settle  the  matter  once  and 
for  all 

Forthwith,  the  court  decreed  that  Golden  Hill  law' 
fully  belonged  to  the  Pequonnock  Indians  and  it  was 
ordered  in  1659  that  the  Indians  should  “possess  and 
enjoy  henceforth  and  for  the  future,  that  parcel  of 
land  called  Gold  Hill.”  Eighty  acres  were  given 
over  to  the  Indians  “beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
where  the  wigwams  stood,  and  to  run  upwards  on  the 
hill”  and  beyond  for  some  distance. 

Since  Stratford  was  giving  up  its  Golden  Hill  prop' 
erty,  Fairfield  was  asked  likewise  to  give  up  a  piece  of 
land  to  satisfy  the  Stratford  planters.  And,  in  case 
the  latter  didn’t  like  the  land  so  picked  out,  Fairfield 
was  to  satisfy  the  Stratford  planters  in  some  other 
manner. 

After  much  argument,  it  was  finally  decided  1  that 
the  Fairfield  men  shall  pay  to  the  Stratford  men  for 
the  80  acres  that  the  Indians  do  possess  at  Paquanocke 
(Gold  Hill  reservation)  20  pounds  (about  $100), 
this  to  be  paid  in  beefe,  porke,  wheate  and  pease  . 

Upon  these  terms  between  the  two  settlements  was 
the  Golden  Hill  reservation  of  80  acres  established, 
and  this  price  in  “beefe,  porke,  wheate  and  pease  is 
the  first  valuation  of  what  was  afterward  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 

In  return  for  the  reservation,  the  Indians  promised 
not  to  steal  any  cattle,  corn  or  peas  and  to  keep  their 
fences  in  repair  so  that  cattle  wouldn  t  break  through 
and  destroy  the  settlers’  crops. 

With  all  these  restrictions  in  force,  a  comparative 


peace  reigned.  But  the  settlers  were  taking  no 
chances.  They  feared  the  Indians  and  for  many 
years  troopers  were  kept  on  guard  at  night.  During 
the  day  the  settler  carried  his  musket  to  the  fields  with 
him;  on  Sabbath  and  meeting  days  it  was  decreed  that 
one  from  each  household  should  come  to  meeting 
fully  armed  and  equipped. 

INDIAN  ESCAPADES 

During  one  Indian  escapade,  the  shepherd  of  the 
town  flock  in  Stratford  was  set  upon  by  a  number  of 
drunken  redskins  who  painted  his  face  and  stamped 
on  his  chest.  Being  of  good  old  stock,  he  survived. 

At  another  time,  David,  the  infant  son  of 
Alexander  Lane  of  Stratford,  was  found  dead.  Two 
Indians,  Shillings  and  Chops,  were  immediately 
charged  with  the  murder.  They  were  acquitted 
when  the  settlers  came  to  the  conclusion  the  child 
drowned. 

The  tale  is  told  of  one  strong  and  sinewy  redskin 
who  itched  to  pit  his  strength  against  that  of  the 
white  man.  He  taunted  the  settlers  as  they  drilled 
on  the  parade  ground  and  dared  them  to  try  him  out. 
It  was  decided  that  John  Sherwood,  captain  of  the 
train  band,  (a  training  band  of  settlers  similar  to  the 
national  guard  today),  was  the  only  match  for  the 
bully. 

Thus  it  was  that  Captain  Sherwood,  founder  and 
elder  of  the  Stratfield  Baptist  Church  and  himself  an 
athlete  of  no  mean  ability,  accepted  the  challenge. 
He  advanced  towards  the  brave  who  was  naked  to 
the  waist  and  shining  with  grease,  and,  according  to 
the  story,  “put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  and 
crumpled  it  in  his  visedike  grip  and  then,  throwing 
his  left  arm  around  him,  gave  him  such  a  hug  and 
mighty  fall  as  to  leave  him  senseless  upon  the  field, 
while  the  air  rang  with  the  plaudits  of  the  specta' 
tors.” 

By  1710,  there  were  no  more  than  25  wigwams  on 
Golden  Hill  and  not  more  than  60  to  80  warriors  in 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  Indians  in  the  ensuing  years 
until  1763  when  three  or  four  redskins  complained 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  twelve  Fairfield  and 
Stratford  settlers  (including  the  Rev.  Robert  Ross 
of  Stratford)  had  entered  the  Golden  Hill  reserva' 
tion,  ejected  the  Indians  and  pulled  down  their 
wigwams. 

The  court  looked  into  the  matter  and  decided  that 
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it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned,  if  the  Indians 
were  moved  from  the  Golden  Hill  reservation  and 
placed  somewhere  else.  Thus  it  was  agreed,  in  1765, 
that  the  Indians  should  sell  all  of  the  80  acres  on 
Golden  Hill,  with  the  exception  of  “a  parcel  of  land 
called  Nimrod  Lot,  containing  about  12  acres  with 
the  spring  at  the  point  of  Golden  Hill  aforesaid, 
bounded  westerly  by  an  highway,  eastwardly  by 
Pequonnock  river,  northerly  by  Jabez,  Summers’  land 
and  southerly  by  the  Cove  and  common  land,  also 
about  eight  acres  of  woodland  at  Rocky  Hill.” 

Very  shortly  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the  “12 
acres  aforesaid”  on  the  banks  of  the  Pequonnock. 
There  couldn’t  have  been  very  many  to  “move”  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  DeForest,  there  were  in  1765  but 
seven  Indians  remaining  on  Golden  Hill. 

The  twelve  acres  were  located,  according  to  his¬ 
torian  Hurd,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Main  Street,  not 
far  from  its  junction  with  Washington  Avenue  and 
became  known  as  “Indian  lot”.  One  might  wonder 
how  the  same  12  acres  could  include  the  “spring  at 
the  point  of  Golden  Hill”  and  also  the  land  at  the 
present  corner  of  Main  and  Washington.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  “Golden  Hill”  in  those 
days,  covered  a  good  deal  more  territory  than  it  does 
today  and  stretched  north  beyond  the  present  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue.  Thus,  the  “Indian  Lot”  may  well 
have  been  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Main  and 
Washington. 

The  eight  acres  at  “Rocky  Hill”  were  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Chopsy  Hill  in  north 
Bridgeport. 

In  addition  to  the  12  acres  on  the  river  bank  and 
the  eight  acres  of  woodland,  the  Indians  received  for 
their  sale  of  the  Golden  Hill  land,  “30  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  and  three  pounds  worth  of  blankets”. 

LAST  OF  THE  TRIBE 

The  Indians,  however,  made  little  use  of  their  new 
tracts  of  land  and,  as  their  white  guardians  were  re¬ 


peatedly  obliged  to  advance  money  for  taxes  and 
other  expenses,  the  whole  reservation  was  sold  and 
the  money  put  out  at  interest  for  the  Indians.  By 
1842,  the  sum  amounted  to  $1,175.  At  that  time 
$500  was  expended  in  purchasing  a  small  house  and 
20  acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Trumbull  and 
thither  the  last  remnants  of  the  once  proud  Pequon¬ 
nock  tribe  went  into  exile. 

“The  tribe  now  numbers  two  squaws  who  live  in 
an  irregular  connection  with  negroes  and  six  half 
breed  children,  all  of  whom  are  grown  up  but  one,” 
DeForest  wrote  in  1851.  “They  are  intemperate  but 
have  been  about  the  same  number  for  many  years,” 
he  added. 

Little  trace  of  the  Indians  remains  today  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  True,  Indian  relics  may  still  be  unearthed  by 
the  diligent  digger  and  in  recent  years  arrow  heads, 
mortars,  pestles,  axes,  tomahawks  and  small  vessels 
have  been  found.  The  Prospect  School  playground 
has  always  been  a  fertile  field  for  relics.  This  was 
once  an  Indian  burial  ground.  There  are  traces 
known  of  two  others  within  city  limits,  one  near  the 
old  gas  works,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meadow  Street  and 
the  other,  south  of  State  Street  and  east  of  Main. 

When  the  railroad  went  through  this  vicinity, 
stone  posts  were  dug  up  near  the  Holmes  and 
Edwards  Silver  Co.,  now  the  International  Silver 
Company,  1600  Seaview  Avenue.  These  stones  were 
known  as  “pow  wow”  posts  and  showed  that  the  land 
near  the  factory  had  once  been  used  as  a  “pow  wow” 
or  medicine  camp. 

John  Chops,  who  died  in  North  Bridgeport  on  the 
Rocky  Hill  reservation  in  1818,  is  one  Indian  whose 
name  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  hill  on  which  his 
wigwam  stood — Chopsy  Hill. 

Other  Indian  names,  Pequonnock,  Pootatuck, 
Housatonic,  Naugatuck,  Orinoque  and  Miamogue 
are  about  all  that  remain  of  the  redskins  who  first 
trod  Bridgeport  trails. 
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"AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  BEGINNING” 

CHAPTER  FOUR 


When  the  indomitable  Madam  Sarah  Knight 
came  through  this  community  in  1704,  on  her 
famous  horseback  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York,  she 
thought  so  little  of  the  place,  she  wouldn  t  even  stop. 

The  young  widow  enjoyed  New  Haven,  where  she 
had  many  friends,  and  thought  quite  well  of  Fairfield, 
but  the  intervening  country  scarcely  rated  a  line  in 
her  “Journal”. 


“Dec.  6th  we  set  out  from  New  Haven”,  she  wrote 
“and  about  11  same  morning  came  to  Stratford 
ferry;  w’ch  crossing,  about  two  miles  on  the  other 
side  Baited  our  horses  and  would  have  eat  a  morsell 
ourselves,  But  the  Pumpkin  and  Indian  mixt  Bred 
had  such  an  Aspect,  and  the  BareTegg’d  Punch  so 
awkward  or  rather  Awfull  a  sound,  that  we  left  both 
and  proceeded  forward,  and  about  seven  at  night 
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come  to  Fairfield,  where  we  met  with  good  entertain- 
ment  and  Lodg’d.” 

History  does  not  tell  us  which  inn  in  this  com¬ 
munity  Madam  Knight  favored  with  her  presence  or 
rather  which  she  left  in  a  huff,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  pumpkin  and  Indian  mixed  bread,  of  which  she 
complained,  was  common  and  popular  fare  in  the 
early  days  of  cur  community. 

Pumpkins  were  used  down  to  their  very  skins  by 
the  economical  goodwives,  who  stewed,  baked  and 
boiled  them,  made  a  gravy  called  “pompion  sause” 
and  also  a  bread  mixed  half  and  half  with  Indian 
corn  meal. 

Madam  Knight  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Boston 
merchant.  When  she  made  her  trip  through  here  in 
1704  she  was  a  smart  young  widow  of  38,  with 
plenty  of  courage,  it  should  be  added.  The  journey 
was  difficult  and  perilous  “full  of  bugbears  to  a  fear¬ 
ful!  female  travailler”  and  it  was  performed  by  this 


woman  with  the  company  of  only  hired  guides,  the 
“Western  Post”  or  whatever  chance  traveler  she 
might  find  journeying  her  way,  at  a  time  when  brave 
men  feared  to  travel  through  New  England  and  asked 
for  public  prayers  in  church  before  starting  on  a 
journey  of  20  miles. 

After  leaving  this  little  settlement,  Madam  Knight 
continued  her  journey  as  far  as  New  York.  There 
she  enjoyed  herself  immensely,  “Riding  Sleys  about 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  town,  where  they  have 
houses  of  entertainment  at  a  place  called  the 
Bowery.”  Having  visited  all  her  friends  in  New 
York,  she  returned  home  to  Boston  the  same  way  3he 
came. 

In  Madam  Knight’s  Journal,  everything  she  saw 
was  compared  with  “ours  in  Boston”  or  said  to  be 
“not  like  Boston.”  One  can  picture  this  highly  cul¬ 
tured  young  woman  in  her  beribboned  woolen  round- 
gown,  long  leather  gloves,  high  heeled  shoes,  silver 
buckled,  and  perhaps  a  “strap-cap”  fastened  under 
her  chin,  flouncing  in  and  out  of  the  primitive  inns 
of  the  time,  complaining  bitterly  of  “ye  wretched 
bed”  and  the  “sad  colour’d  pillows”,  of  the  pickled 
mutton  which  “smelt  strong  of  head  sause”  and  of 
the  purple  cabbage  which  “Being  hungry  I  got  a 
little  down  but  my  stomach  was  soon  cloy’d  and  what 
cabbage  I  swallowed  served  me  for  a  Cudd  the  whole 
day  after.” 

What  Madam  Knight  expected  to  find  in  this  little 
community,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  our  small  group  of  log  homes  and 
mud  roads  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  cultured  city  of  Boston. 

After  all,  the  village  here  was  but  a  few  years  old 
as  time  goes.  Small  attempt  had  been  made  to  plan 
its  progress  or  its  future,  and  like  Topsy  it  “just 
grew”.  As  the  Rev.  Orcutt,  historian,  wrote: 
“Bridgeport  grew  up  without  a  plan  or  in  spite  of 
one.” 

PLANS  GO  ASTRAY 

There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  to  the  above  quo¬ 
tation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  plans  actually  were  made 
in  the  beginning  for  the  settlement  of  Pequonnock 
(now  Bridgeport),  and  Roger  Ludlow,  then  deputy 
governor  of  Connecticut,  was  commissioned  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  establish  this  settlement. 

But  the  plans  never  materialized,  for  Ludlow,  for 
reasons  which  shall  be  seen,  changed  his  mind  when 
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he  got  down  here  and  went  on  to  Fairfield,  com- 
mencing  a  settlement  there. 

Connecticut  settlers  may  be  said  to  have  “discov¬ 
ered”  this  community  during  the  Pequot  war  of  1637. 
Some  of  them  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  made  mental  note  to  return  at  some  future  date. 
Among  them  was  Roger  Ludlow,  whose  energetic 
mind  and  all  consuming  ambition  immediately  fos- 
tered  the  idea  of  forming  a  settlement  here. 

Never  slow  to  act,  Ludlow  set  the  wheels  of  prog' 
ress  in  motion  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion  from  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  to  begin  a 
plantation  at  “Pequonnock”  in  the  spring  of  1639. 
With  four  others,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  The 
pioneers  carried  their  household  effects  with  them 
and  drove  their  cattle  before  them. 

What  happened  on  the  journey  was  not  known 
for  some  time.  However,  Ludlow  did  not  follow  out 
the  Assembly’s  orders  to  found  a  settlement  at 
Pequonnock.  Instead  he  went  on  to  Fairfield  and 
there  commenced  the  Village  of  Uncoway. 

Returning  to  Hartford,  Ludlow  appeared  before 
the  session  of  the  General  Court  held  on  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1639,  and  forthwith  apologised  for  haw 
ing  begun  a  plantation  at  Uncoway  instead  of  at 
Pequonnock. 

Ludlow  said  that  when  he  got  down  as  far  as 
Quinnipiocke  (New  Haven)  “the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  uppon  him  in  taking  away  some  of  his  cattle.  .  .  . 
Afterwards,  att  his  coming  to  Pequannocke  he  found 
cause  to  alter  his  former  thoughts  of  wintering  his 
cattle  there.” 

And  what  caused  him  to  alter  his  former  thoughts 
of  settling  Pequonnock?  Only  that  he  heard  some 
settlers  were  planning  a  plantation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fairfield  and  he  thought  he  had  better  claim  this  fen 
tile  land  first,  before  others  took  possession.  As  he 
stated  the  situation,  he  feared  “that  some  others  in¬ 
tended  to  take  up  said  place  who  had  not  acquainted 
the  court  with  their  purpose.” 

Ludlow  was  reprimanded  by  the  Court  for  settling 
elsewhere  than  in  Pequonnock  and  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Governor  John  Haynes  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wells  was  appointed  to  go  down  to  Pequonnock  and 
Uncoway  and  see  just  how  the  situation  stood. 

Governor  Haynes  and  Mr.  Wells  were  also 
appointed  to  administer  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
planters  of  Pequonnock,  to  order  them  to  send  one  or 
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two  deputies  to  the  next  General  Court  convening 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  formation  of  a  local  court 
of  seven  men  who  could  consider  all  cases  under  40 
shillings  (about  $10). 

Lastly,  it  was  decided  by  the  General  Court, 
according  to  the  old  records  of  the  October,  1639 
meeting,  “to  assigne  S’jeant  Nicholls  for  the  present 
to  trayne  the  men  and  exercise  them  in  military  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

The  following  year  it  was  ordered  that  “Mr. 
Haynes,  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Wells  should  settle  the 
bounds  between  Pequannock  and  Uncowaye  on  or 
before  the  24  of  June,  according  to  their  former  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  they  should  tender  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  towns  and  make 
such  free  as  they  should  approve.” 

“To  make  free”  was  a  term  used  to  signify  the 
“swearing  in”  of  the  freemen.  All  male  persons  liv¬ 
ing  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  town  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Connecticut 
government  and  to  “submitt  boath  my  p’rson  6? 
estate  thereunto.” 

BRIDGEPORT  SETTLES  ITSELF 

From  the  above,  we  know  that  there  really  were 
settlers  here  in  1639  and  1640.  Else  why  should  the 
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General  Assembly  name  a  man  to  train  the  Pequon- 
nock  settlers  in  military  discipline?  And  why, 
otherwise,  send  three  persons  down  to  Pequonnock 
and  Uncoway  to  “tender  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  said  towns?” 

Historian  Hollister  also,  speaks  of  settlements  at 
“Pughquonnuck”  in  1639.  Incidentally,  the  name 
Pughquonnuck,  or  Pequonnock  or  Paquanocke,  or 
however  else  you  choose  to  spell  it,  was  used  to  design 
nate  all  those  lands  east  of  the  Uncoway  river,  now 
Ash  Creek,  as  far  north  as  King’s  Highway,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  Sound. 

But  who  were  these  first  1639  settlers  in 
Pequonnock?  And  where  did  they  “set 
down?”  We  don’t  know.  We  can  only 
guess.  Historian  Schenck  tells  us  that: 

“There  is  no  record  of  any  settlement  at 
Pequonnock  at  that  time,  (1639-1640), 
but  from  the  earliest  extant  boundaries  of 
lands  in  1650,  occasional  reference  is  made 
to  home  lots  having  been  previously  owned 
by  Nicholas  Knell,  afterwards  of  Stratford, 

John  Evarts  and  others.  There  is  ground 
to  believe  that  BEFORE  the  emigration 
from  Concord  in  1644,  a  few  persons  had 
settled  on  Old  King’s  Highway  near  the  Green  ad¬ 
joining  the  old  Pequonnock  burying  ground.” 

The  “old  King’s  Highway”  is  the  present  North 
Avenue.  The  “green  adjoining”  is  the  little  Clinton 
park  right  at  the  northwest  junction  of  Clinton, 
North  and  Brooklawn  Avenues.  A  police  traffic  box 
stands  on  the  corner.  The  “old  Pequonnock  burying 
ground”  is  now  known  as  the  “old  Stratfield  Ceme¬ 
tery”  and  lies  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  park. 
The  burying  ground  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Sterling  Place,  east  by  the  park,  south  by  Pierce  Place 
and  west  by  Briarwood  Avenue. 

The  “old  Pequonnock  burying  ground,”  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  provided  the  final  resting  place  for  all  the 
early  settlers  until  the  year  1812. 

Granted  that  the  first  settlers  were  in  this  vicinity 
before  1644,  as  Mrs.  Schenck  believes,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  immediately  set  to 
work,  building  log  cabins,  turning  over  the  fields,  and 
storing  wood  from  the  forests.  It  is  supposed  the  first 
whites  here  merely  helped  themselves  to  the  land,  for 
there  is  no  early  record  of  Indian  deeds.  In  fact,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  for  20  years  territory  in 


this  vicinity  was  held  as  conquered  and  ceded  terri¬ 
tory  by  authority  of  the  General  Court. 

We  do  know  that  as  early  as  1653  there  was  a  grist 
mill  close  to  the  little  settlement,  at  the  head  of 
Moody’s  Mill  Pond,  near  the  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery. 

WITCH  HANGED  HERE 

We  are  also  fairly  certain  that  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1653,  as  many  of  the  settlers  as  were  able  to 
leave  their  harvesting,  attended  the  hanging  of 
Goody  Knapp  in  Fairfield,  for  the  towns¬ 
people  gathered  for  miles  around  for  the 
event.  Not  every  day  in  the  week  did  a 
witch  “get  her  due.” 

Goodwife  Knapp  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  one  Roger  Knapp,  who  lived  at 
one  time  in  New  Haven  but  moved  to  Fair- 
field.  Just  when  Roger  came  to  Fairfield  is 
not  known.  His  name  does  not  appear 
among  those  of  the  other  residents  until 
1656,  although  it  is  believed  he  was  in 
town  before  that  date.  His  son,  Nathaniel, 
lived  in  Pequonnock  in  1690  and  joined  the 
church,  afterwards  organised  there.  His 
name  occurred  frequently  on  the  early  records  of  the 
Stratfield  Church. 

The  hanging  of  Goody  Knapp  was  not  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  community.  As  early  as  1651  Goody 
Basset  was  executed  as  a  witch  in  Stratford.  Just 
before  her  death,  Goody  Basset  made  a  confession  in 
which  she  referred  in  a  rather  mysterious  way  to 
“others  who  hold  their  heads  full  high”,  intimating 
that  they  were  equally  guilty.  She  mentioned  no 
names  but  her  remark  and  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  caused  several  women  to  fall 
under  suspicion.  One  of  them  was  Goody  Knapp  of 
Fairfield,  whom  Historian  Schenck  described  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  “simple-minded  woman.” 

For  two  years  neighbors  watched  Goody  Knapp 
like  a  hawk.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  she  was  a  witch.  A  loud  clamor  went  up.  It 
reached  to  Hartford.  Very  shortly  Roger  Ludlow 
and  three  others  were  ordered  to  keep  court  at  Fair- 
field  “to  execute  justice  there  as  cause  shall  require.” 

The  trial  took  several  days.  In  the  end,  Goody 
Knapp  was  declared  guilty.  The  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Pell  and  Goody  Odell,  the  midwife,  who  by 
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direction  of  the  court,  had  examined  the  person  of  the 
prisoner,  weighed  heavily  against  the  poor  woman. 
Goody  Odell  testified  to  finding  upon  the  body  of  the 
prisoner  certain  witch  marks  which  were  regarded 
as  proof  positive  of  intimacies. 

After  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  read,  Goody  Knapp 
was  urged  to  confess.  The  latter,  half  hysterical, 
wholly  terrified,  screamed  that  she  would,  if  she  had 
anything  to  confess  but  she  hadn’t.  She  said  later 
that,  if  she  had  a  confession  to  make,  she  would 
whisper  it  to  Mr.  Ludlow  at  the  gallows. 

The  gallows  were  erected  “between  the  house  of 
Michael  Try  and  the  mill  or  a  little  west  of  the  Strat' 
field  boundary”,  which  place  William  Wheeler  in  his 
early  Black  Rock  diary  sets  down  to  be  “northwest 
of  the  Indian  Field  in  Black  Rock,  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Burroughs  Home.”  The  latter  is  the  home 
for  aged  women  at  2470  Fairfield  Avenue. 

When  the  body  was  cut  down,  the  women 
crowded  around  eager  to  examine  the  witch  signs. 
One  Goodwife  Staples,  friend  of  the  dead  woman, 
scoffed  and  said:  “They  were  naught  but  such  as  she 
herself  or  any  woman  had.”  To  which  remark  an 
older  woman  replied:  “Aye,  and  be  hanged  for 
them,  and  deserve  it  too.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  “witch  signs”  for  which  the 
women  so  eagerly  sought,  were  in  reality  “such  as 
any  woman  had”,  but  in  those  days  a  mole  or  frecxle, 
or  even  the  scar  of  an  old  wound  could  be  distorted 
into  a  “witch  mark”  in  the  imagination  of  the  super' 
stitious.  It  behooved  all  women  to  keep  such  con' 
ccaled,  if  that  were  possible. 

PEQUONNOCK  VILLAGE 

Fairfield  and  Stratford  grew  rapidly.  By  1641 
there  was  already  a  road  of  sorts  between  the  two 
settlements.  The  road,  which  had  previously  been 
an  Indian  trail,  ran  back  of  the  Golden  Hill  reserva' 
tion  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  deep  water  of  the  lower  river  and  the  necessity  of 
a  drawbridge.  It  was  ordered  to  be  kept  “two  full 
rods  in  width”  by  the  General  Court.  Later  the  road 
was  formally  laid  out  and  a  tablet,  marking  its  estab' 
lishmen  in  1673,  stands  on  the  lawn  of  the  Olivet 
Church  at  Main  Street  and  North  Avenue. 

First  known  as  the  “Country  Road”  and  then  as 
“King’s  Highway”,  this  road  formed  part  of  the  old 
Post  Road  from  New  York  to  Boston.  Today,  we 
know  it  as  North  Avenue  and  Boston  Avenue. 


Pushing  along  King’s  Highway,  the  one  to  the  east 
and  the  other  to  the  west,  the  parent  parishes  met  at 
a  point  which  now  marks  the  junction  of  Park  and 
North  Avenues.  There  the  pioneers  “raised  up”  a 
log  cabin  settlement,  which  shortly  became  known  as 
the  “Village  of  Pequonnock.” 

The  year  1678  saw  the  formation  of  the  Stratfield 
Ecclesiastical  society  and  a  petition,  addressed  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Hartford  in  May  of  that  year, 
is  the  first  official  record  we  have  of  the  little  settle' 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  other  log  cabins  had  been 
“raised  up”  in  Pequonnock  farther  to  the  south. 
Henry  Summers,  Sr.  and  Samuel  Gregory  built 
homes  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Park  and 
Washington  Avenues.  At  the  time  there  were  no 
highways  in  the  vicinity.  A  welbworn  Indian  path, 
which  served  as  a  cartway,  passed  to  the  northeast 
over  Golden  Hill  where  now  Washington  Avenue 
is  located. 

But  to  return  to  our  village  of  Pequonnock.  The 
petition  to  the  General  Court  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  the  settlers  wanted  a  school  of  their  own. 
Isaac  Wheeler,  John  Odell,  Sr.,  and  Matthew  Sher' 
wood  petitioned,  complaining  to  the  General  Court 
that  four  miles  to  the  center  of  Fairfield  was  too  far 
for  the  Stratfield  children  to  go  to  attend  school.  The 
complainants  stated  that  they  had  set  up  a  school  of 
their  own  and  employed  an  experienced  teacher  and 
that  47  children  were  then  in  attendance.  They  pro' 
posed  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  school  themselves, 
if  the  General  Court  would  be  so  kind  as  to  free  them 
from  taxation  in  support  of  Fairfield’s  school.  This 
was  done. 

No  sooner  had  Pequonnock  established  its  own 
school  than  it  decided  it  wanted  its  own  government 
and  its  own  minister.  In  1690  the  settlers  petitioned 
the  General  Court,  praying  for  the  right  to  set  up  a 
separate  government.  But,  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Fairfield  settlers,  the  request  was  not  granted. 

The  little  community  was  given  permission,  how' 
ever,  in  1691,  to  engage  its  own  minister. 

A  second  petition  for  a  separate  form  of  govern' 
ment  was  offered  the  Court  at  Hartford,  in  1694, 
this  time  successfully.  The  settlers  also  asked  since 
the  place  was  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  towns  of 
Fairfield  and  Stratford,  belonging  partly  to  each,  that 
the  Indian  name,  “Pequonnock,”  might  be  changed 
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to  “Fairford”,  a  word  whose  composition  is  apparent 
at  a  glance.  However,  the  General  Court  decided 
that  it  should  be  called  Fairfield  Village,  and  so 
ordered. 

The  name  of  the  community  was  again  changed  in 
1701,  this  time  to  “Stratfield”,  the  new  appellation 
being  a  combination  of  the  first  syllable  of  Stratford 
and  the  last  of  Fairfield. 

In  the  year  1691,  a  street  was  laid  out  from  the 
Fairfield  line  to  Pequonnock  harbor.  This  street  is 
now  known  as  State  Street  and  it  opened  up  a  route 
between  Fairfield  and  Stratford  along  the  shore.  At 
the  harbor  end  there  was  as  yet  no  settlement,  but  it 
was  not  many  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  com' 
munity  was  formed  at  the  shore.  Soon  after  1691, 
houses  were  built  on  Line  Road,  now  Park  Avenue. 

FIRST  CHURCH 

As  was  stated  above,  the  people  were  granted 
leave  by  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  in  1691  to 
engage  their  own  minister.  Two  years  later,  the 
first  church  in  the  community  was  erected  “'on  an 
eminence  in  upper  part  of  Division  Street  a  few  rods 
south  of  the  King’s  Highway.”  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  set  this  location  near  the  corner 
of  what  is  now  Worth  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 
(Note:  Park  Avenue  was  first  known  as  Line  Road, 
later  as  Division  Street.) 

The  house  of  worship,  known  as  the  “First  Church 
of  Christ  in  Stratfield,”  and  also  as  the  “Stratfield 
Congregational  Church”  took  some  time  to  build,  for 
it  was  not  completed  until  1695. 

Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  “son  of  Mr.  Israel 
Chauncey,  minister  of  Stratford,  of  good  English 
family”,  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  June  13,  1695. 
He  was  “a  diligent  worker”.  He  baptised  no  less 
than  444  children  before  his  death. 

Rev.  Chauncey  received  the  stupendous  sum  of  60 
pounds  (about  $300)  per  year  for  his  services,  when 
he  first  took  charge  of  the  little  parish.  Later  he  was 
raised  to  80  pounds,  this  being  paid  in  provisions  at 
the  ruling  rates:  wheat,  five  shillings  per  bushel; 
Indian  corn  and  rye,  three  shillings  per  bushel;  pork, 
3J4  pence  per  pound.  He  also  had  a  liberal  supply 
of  firewood  of  oak  and  hickory. 

The  drum  was  used  to  summon  people  to  church 
and  the  drummer  was  told  to  walk  all  around  the 
meeting  house  so  that  the  sound  of  the  call  would 
penetrate  in  all  directions. 


All  local  affairs  were  settled  at  parish  meetings 
during  those  times.  Officers,  appointed  at  legal 
meetings,  included  a  school  committee,  selectmen, 
collectors,  a  treasurer,  a  constable  and  a  recorder,  not 
to  forget  the  sheepmasters,  very  important  men  in 
the  community. 

The  selectmen  laid  the  tax,  the  collectors  gathered 
it  and  the  treasurer  paid  it  out  for  the  support  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  school. 

The  constable  had  various  duties,  for  besides  chas' 
ing  after  thieves,  “bulgarions”,  profane  swearers  and 
“Sabbath  breakers”,  it  was  his  business  to  warn  those 
who  frequented  taverns  and  spfnt  their  time  idly 
there,  and  also  to  look  after  the  boys  during  public 
worship. 

Keeping  the  boys  in  order  during  church  services 
was  quite  a  job,  for  discomfort,  mischief  and  sleepb 
ness  combined  to  make  them  restless.  The  meeting 
house  in  the  winter  months  was  cold  and  drafty. 
There  was  no  heat,  for  it  was  expected  that  the  rein 
gious  fervor  of  the  occupants  would  keep  them  warm. 
Sermons  were  unbearably  long  even  for  grown 
people,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  run 
three  to  five  hours. 

CONSTABLE  AND  GRAVE  DIGGER 

This  first  constable  must  have  been  an  awe  inspire 
ing  person  to  those  young  boys  but  less  so  than  his 
successor,  Noah  Morehouse,  who  was  the  village 
gravedigger  and  received  three  shillings  for  digging 
large,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  digging 
small  graves. 

The  sheepmasters  had  charge  of  the  town  flock. 
The  sheep  were  of  the  long  legged  breed,  pastured 
on  land  owned  in  common  and  at  night  they  were 
folded  together  by  the  sheepmaster. 

Horses  were  branded  not  only  on  the  shoulder  but 
upon  the  ear,  every  owner  having  his  private  mark, 
which  was  registered  as  carefully  as  trademarks  are 
at  the  present  day. 

Was  there  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  those  times? 
Hardly,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  “business  men” 
were  banded  together  in  a  sort  of  trade  guild.  Wit' 
ness  the  following  entered  in  the  parish  records  by 
the  recorder  or  society’s  clerk  : 

1706'7  March  21st.  “Mr.  Jos.  Bennitt  of  Stratfield 
haveing  payd  full  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  mer' 
chants  in  Stratfield  for  his  tradeing  in  said  place  as  a 
merchant,  the  said  Society  acknowledges  the  same  6? 
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allow  him  to  enter  on  ye  records  of  Stratfield — 
Joseph  Bennitt  Merchant.” 

Sam’l  Hubbell,  Recorder.” 

1713 — Sept.  23.  “Voted  that  the  wedow  hubbell 
shall  be  tavern  ceper  (keeper)  for  this  yer.” 

1715 — July  17.  “Mr.  Ben  fairwether  alsow  cosen 
(chosen)  tarven  ceper  for  the  yer  in  suing.” 

During  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century,  the 
little  Stratfield  community  grew  and  prospered.  In 
1703  the  train  band  was  formed  and  every  able' 
bodied  man  took  part  in  the  military  training  so  im- 
portant  in  those  times.  The  men  drilled  on  the 
parade  ground  east  of  the  burial  plots.  This  parade 
ground  is  now  Clinton  Park  previously  located. 

As  the  population  increased,  it  was  found  that  the 
first  meeting  house  was  too  small.  Accordingly,  a 
second  larger  one  was  erected  on  what  is  now  the 
northwest  corner  of  Park  and  North  Avenues.  It 
was  finished  in  1717.  Six  years  later,  in  1723,  it  was 
“voted  that  Mr.  Edwards  shall  have  Liberty  to  build 
a  little  House  somewhere  near  ye  meeting  house.” 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  “Sabba-Day” 
(Sabbath-day)  houses,  common  in  those  times.  They 
were  small  buildings,  divided  into  two  apartments, 
one  for  either  sex,  with  ample  fireplaces  around 
which  those  members  of  the  congregation,  who  came 
from  a  distance,  gathered  at  noon  time  on  Sunday 
between  services,  took  refreshments  and  discussed 
theology. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  inhabitants  urged  a 
bell  for  the  meeting  house  but  the  petition  was  turned 
down,  and  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the  bell  was 
finally  installed  to  be  rung  “not  only  Sundays  but  at 
noon  and  at  nine  o’clock  P.M.  on  other  days.”  By 
this  time  the  church  also  had  a  steeple. 

There  was  no  steeple  and  no  bell,  however,  on  the 
first  Episcopal  church,  erected  in  the  community  in 
1748.  The  edifice,  called  St.  John’s  Church,  was 
“raised  up”  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  on  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  North  Avenue  and  Wood  Avenue.  While  there 
were  ministers  from  Stratford  and  Fairfield,  who 


preached  in  the  Episcopal  Church  here  from  time  to 
time,  there  was  no  resident  rector  until  Philo  Shelton 
was  appointed.  He  was  a  lay  reader,  not  having  been 
ordained,  but  upon  the  coming  of  Bishop  Seabury  he 
was  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacons.  Later,  in 
1785,  Rev.  Mr.  Shelton  was  ordained  priest  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Haven,  being  the  first  per¬ 
son  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  this 
country. 

By  October  1751,  a  third  church  had  been  set  up 
in  the  little  community,  this  being  of  the  Baptist 
order.  There  were  ten  members.  Elder  John  Sher¬ 
wood  was  ordained  to  look  after  the  little  flock. 

LIGHTNING  KILLS  TWO 

Most  of  the  early  story  of  Stratfield  centered  about 
the  churches.  The  people  were  sternly  religious. 
Thus,  when  two  of  the  best  men  in  the  community 
were  struck  by  lightning  right  in  the  meeting  house, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  worshippers  tried  to 
read  into  the  calamity  some  message  from  on  high 
and  could  talk  of  little  else  for  days. 

July  28,  1771,  dawned  hot  and  sultry.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  and  the  people  had  assembled  for  worship. 
During  the  service,  a  terrific  thunderstorm  descended 
on  the  settlement.  The  room  grew  darker  and 
darker,  heavy  clouds  rolled  up.  The  form  of  the 
pastor  was  invisible  in  the  deepening  gloom.  There 
was  a  dazzling  glare  of  light — a  flash  of  lightning 
which  revealed  the  pale  faces  of  the  startled  wor¬ 
shippers.  Then  came  a  crashing  peal  of  thunder 
which  drowned  out  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  When 
the  last  echo  died  away  and  the  people  were  again  in 
darkness,  a  solemn  voice  from  the  pulpit  said,  “Are 
we  all  here?” 

It  was  then  discovered  that  two  were  dead :  Lieut. 
David  Sherman  and  Captain  John  Burr.  And  the 
lightning  had  ripped  open  the  shoes  of  Burr’s  brother, 
Ozias. 

Some  time  later,  when  the  excitement  had  died 
down,  the  shattered  steeple  was  repaired  and  a 
lightning  rod  put  up — a  new  invention  in  those  days. 
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"EVERY  OTHER  FACE  WAS  POCKMARKED” 

CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  red  flags  of  smallpox  caused  a  great  deal  more 
consternation  in  the  little  Stratfield  community 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  than  did  the  blue 
flags  of  the  British. 

So  terror  stricken  did  the  settlers  become  when 
they  were  unable  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
which  struck  down  alike,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  that  they  threatened  to  shoot 
the  sufferers  unless  the  General  Court  “did  some' 
thing  about  the  matter.  And  all  this  in  the  midst 


of  hostilities  between  the  American  colonists  and 
their  mother  country! 

Stratfield  took  but  a  minor  part  in  the  Revolution' 
ary  War,  nor  did  the  enemy  greatly  bother  the 
settlers,  for  although  Danbury  was  burned  and  then 
Fairfield,  Stratfield  was  passed  by  as  being  too  small 
for  plunder. 

Nevertheless,  Stratfield  did  its  bit  after  an  event 
“of  uncommon  occurrence”  had  projected  the  com- 
munity  into  the  war. 
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According  to  an  old  diary  entry,  “There  was  heard 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Stratfield  on  February  2,  1775, 
a  report  in  the  air  like  thunder,  and  a  great  ball  of 
fire  of  various  colors  was  seen  to  fly  swiftly  through 
the  city  to  the  eastward.” 

“Whether  this  was  regarded  as  prophetic  of  blood' 
shed  we  are  not  told,”  comments  one  of  the  historians, 
“but  in  the  latter  part  of  April  news  reached  the 
settlement  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

“There  was  much  excitement  and  Captain  Abijah 
Sterling  immediately  raised  a  detachment  of  ten  men 
and  marched  for  the  seat  of  war.  Upon  arrival  in 
Hartford  they  reported  to  the  authorities,  but  find' 
ing  for  some  cause  that  their  services  were  not  re' 
quired,  returned  home.” 

WAR  HEROES 

There  were  war  heroes  in  Stratfield  a  little  later. 
Captain  Thaddeus  Bennett,  a  shoemaker  and  farmer 
and  captain  of  the  train  band  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  went  to  New  York  with  his  com' 
pany  in  August,  1776  to  help  defend  the  city  against 
the  British  troops.  The  train  band  narrowly  escaped 
capture  with  its  brigade  when  New  York  was  evacu' 
ated  by  Washington,  because  the  order  for  retreat 
was  not  received  in  time. 

The  company  suffered  considerable  loss  by  death 
and  the  captain  died  soon  after  his  return  home  from 
the  campaign  in  1777. 

This  same  company  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
White  Plains  and  soon  after  was  mustered  out,  its 
term  of  enlistment  having  expired.  A  few  months 
after  being  discharged,  Josiah  Lacey  raised  a  com' 
pany  for  the  Continental  Army  and  he  was  commis' 
sioned  as  captain,  continuing  in  service  for  three 
years.  Stratfield  men,  it  is  known,  took  part  in 
Arnold’s  expedition  against  Canada. 

Then  there  was  Nathaniel  Fayerweather,  (son  of 
Benjamin  Fayerweather,  a  farmer  and  owner  of 
Fayerweather ’s  Island),  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  confined  to 
prison  where  he  died  of  smallpox. 

Captain  David  Hawley  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  during  the  Revolution.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  war,  the  captain  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  for 
a  cargo  of  gunpowder  for  Stratford  and  Fairfield. 
All  went  well,  he  returned  safely,  and  part  of  the 
powder  was  stored  in  the  Nichols  tavern  on  North 
Avenue.  Some  time  later,  Captain  Hawley  again 


sailed  from  the  harbor,  in  command  of  a  privateer 
sloop.  But  this  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British.  Escaping,  he  retaliated  by  bringing  no  less 
than  four  different  enemy  vessels  into  the  Black  Rock 
harbor. 

In  March  1777,  the  war  came  close  to  home.  Seven 
British  vessels,  anchored  off  the  Mill  river  in  what  is 
now  Southport,  and  12  to  14  boatloads  of  men  tried 
to  land. 

As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  sounded,  Captain  Abijah 
Sterling  and  Lieut.  Nathan  Seeley  of  Stratfield, 
accompanied  by  the  harbor  guard,  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  other  detachments  of  troops  had  already  as' 
sembled.  After  a  slight  skirmish,  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  and  forced  to  return  to  the  waiting  vessels 
without  effecting  a  landing. 

It  was  Abijah  Sterling,  who  went  down  to  New 
York  in  his  old'fashioned,  open  top  chaise  in  1776 
to  rescue  David  Sherman  and  Esquire  Sterling  who 
were  suffering  from  dysentery  in  Harlem,  New  York. 
He  found  the  two  in  a  barn,  unable  to  move.  It  is 
said  that  good  old  Abijah  walked  almost  all  the  way 
home,  leading  his  horse,  that  the  two  might  ride  in 
as  much  comfort  as  possible.  Both  later  recovered. 
Abijah  was  for  many  years  a  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

At  this  point  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  a  former  Stratfield  resident.  A  Yale  man,  Dr. 
Lyman  Hall,  was,  in  September  1749,  ordained  in 
Stratfield  at  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Later 
he  went  to  Georgia,  became  prominent  in  govern' 
ment  offices  there,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde' 
pendence  and  became  governor  of  the  state,  in  1783. 

With  the  exception  of  parties  called  out  hastily  in 
sudden  emergencies  and  as  speedily  disbanded,  the 
foregoing  comprised  about  all  the  military  companies 
recruited  in  Stratfield  during  the  war. 

Stratfield  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  farming  com' 
munity  during  the  major  years  of  the  Revolution, 
Hurd  tells  us.  Outside  of  the  train  band  drilling 
on  the  parade  ground,  which  today  is  Clinton  park, 
the  location  of  which  was  previously  given,  there  was 
little  to  disturb  life  here. 

TORY  HIDES  IN  CAVE 

True  there  were  Tories,  who,  although  property 
owners  in  the  community,  could  speak  only  ill  of  the 
land  in  which  they  lived  and  had  words  of  praise 
only  for  their  King.  These  the  settlers  speedily 
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quieted.  All  except  Michael  Seeley,  who  spoke  his 
mind  and  wouldn’t  be  shushed  and  who  hid  in  a  cave 
for  a  whole  year,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  center 
of  the  town,  while  the  irate  settlers  hunted  him. 

M  iss  Helen  Harrison  tells  the  story  of  Michael  in 
her  sketches  of  historical  old  houses  in  Bridgeport. 
It  seems  that  one  John  Seeley  settled  on  Rocky  Hill, 
now  Chopsy  Hill.  Six  of  his  children  were  said  to 
have  been  baptised  in  the  Seeley  home  on  Sylvan 
Avenue. 

Among  these  offspring  was  Joseph  whose  son 
Michael  turned  caveman  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Michael  had  pronounced  Tory  sympathies 
and  was  unable  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself.  Some 
of  the  Tories  had  been  spirited  away  during  the 
Revolutionary  days.  Michael  was  luckier.  The 
patriots  had  their  eyes  open  for  Michael.  Somehow, 
when  they  called  at  his  place,  he  managed  not  to  be 
around. 

One  night,  a  sergeant  accompanied  by  two  soldiers, 
arrived  at  the  house.  This  time,  Michael  was  home. 
He  admitted  that  he  would  have  to  go  with  them,  but 
suggested  that  all  have  a  drink  first. 

Two  of  the  soldiers  went  down  to  hunt  for  the 
cider  barrel,  while  the  sergeant  remained  to  guard 
Michael.  The  latter  succeeded  in  distracting  the 
soldier’s  attention  for  a  moment  and  escaped  through 
the  back  door,  the  soldier  blaming  away  after  him. 

Michael  went  northwest  across  the  lots  and  made 
for  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  the  boulders  were  heaped 
up  like  a  natural  cave  with  a  large  flat  stone  covering 
the  opening  on  top  like  a  roof.  The  space  was  about 
12  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  about  four  feet  in 
height.  A  rock  covered  the  opening,  leaving  a  place 
large  enough  at  the  top  for  the  fugitive  to  crawl  into 
the  cave.  At  the  farther  end,  a  crevice  in  the  rocks 
permitted  smoke  to  escape  from  a  kindled  fire. 

Michael  lived  in  this  cave  for  a  year,  his  wife  tak¬ 
ing  him  brown  bread,  meat  and  other  provisions,  and 
leaving  these  at  some  convenient  place  so  he  might 
get  them  after  dark. 

The  cave,  known  for  many  years  as  Tory’s  cave, 
is  located,  according  to  Miss  Harrison,  half  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  right  side  of  Reservoir  Avenue  and 
about  200  feet  this  side  of  what  is  called  Mud  Bridge. 
Later  generations  have  called  this  hideaway,  “Devil’s 
Cave,”  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  picnic 
party  in  past  years. 


DIDN’T  PAINT  HOUSES 

In  Revolutionary  days,  most  of  the  houses  fronted 
on  the  Boston  Post  Stage  Road,  now  North  Avenue, 
or  else  along  Park  Avenue  to  a  point  far  up  the 
slopes  of  Toilsome  hill.  The  houses  were  of  urn 
painted  clapboards  of  riven  oak,  with  sloping  roofs 
that  descended  nearly  to  the  ground  in  the  rear  and 
windows  of  diamond  glass,  set  in  leaden  frames  and 
swinging  on  hinges.  Frequently  the  upper  story 
overhung  the  lower.  The  homes  were  heated  by 
huge  chimneys  often  twelve  feet  square. 

The  men  were  either  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
seafaring.  But  there  were  also  millers,  blacksmiths 
and  tanners.  Manufacturers  and  mechanics  were 
almost  unknown.  Sheep  raising  was  important  and 
there  were  broad  fields  of  flax  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 

The  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  were  indis¬ 
pensable  articles  of  furniture  and  with  these  the 
women  of  each  family  produced  all  the  clothing  and 
the  linens  needed  for  the  family.  Negro  slavery  was 
common  and  almost  every  family  of  means  had  two 
or  three. 

Besides  the  churches  and  the  schoolhouse,  the  only 
other  public  building  in  Stratfield  was  the  tavern, 
kept  by  John  Nichols,  where  on  week  days  and  in  the 
evening  the  men  assembled  to  talk  politics  and  discuss 
the  news  of  the  day,  as  obtained  from  some  passing 
traveler  or  read  aloud  from  the  columns  of  the  “Con¬ 
necticut  Journal  and  Post  Boy”,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  New  Haven. 

Nichols  was  a  blacksmith  by  day  and  an  innkeeper 
by  night  and  the  little  tavern  which  he  managed, 
although  built  in  1726,  is  still  standing.  In  its  ori¬ 
ginal  state  it  was  a  small  saltbox  house,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  2354  North  Avenue.  It  is  now  the  home 
of  Colonel  Tracy  B.  Warren. 

Opposite  the  site,  there  is  still  standing  one  of  the 
milestones  erected  by  Benjamin  Franklin  before  the 
Revolution,  when  he  was  colonial  postmaster  general. 
He  measured  the  old  country  stage  road  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston  by  an  ingenious  device,  affixed  to 
his  carriage,  which  marked  the  miles  as  he  traveled. 
At  the  end  of  each  mile  he  caused  a  stone  to  be 
erected  and  the  number  of  miles  from  one  important 
place  to  another  to  be  cut  on  each  stone. 

To  this  tavern  came  George  Washington  and  his 
retinue  “and  took  refreshments  there  occupying  the 
southwest  corner  room  as  their  parlor,”  according  to 
one  of  the  older  histories. 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  Washington  did  actually 
stop  in  Stratfield,  as  the  little  town  was  on  the  main 
road,  old  King’s  Highway,  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  since  traveling  was  slow  and  difficult, 
frequent  overnight  stops  were  necessary. 

Some  believe  he  stopped  here  in  1775  when  on  his 
way  to  Boston  (or  Cambridge)  to  take  charge  of  the 
Continental  army.  Others  maintain  it  was  in  1781 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet  Lafayette  (or  Count 
Rochambeau)  in  Rhode  Island. 

SMALLPOX  SEARS  TOWN 

In  1777,  smallpox  broke  out  in  Stratfield.  It  was 
believed  that  the  infection  was  communicated  by  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  took  place  under 
a  flag  of  truce  at  Stratford  Point. 

The  disease  raced  through  the  community  and 
terror  reigned.  Before  many  weeks  had  passed,  600 
in  the  Stratford  township  were  sick.  Those  who 
contracted  it  were  shunned  by  friends  and  neighbors. 
People  were  afraid  to  travel  on  the  highway  past 
dwellings  where  the  red  flag  showed  the  presence  of 
the  dreaded  infection. 

Whole  families  died  and  still  the  Grim  Spectre, 
relentless,  unsatisfied,  claimed  more  dead.  The 
people  were  desperate,  hysterical.  They  threatened 
to  pull  down  the  infected  houses  and  to  shoot  the 
sufferers. 


At  length,  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  under  the  direction  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Silliman  of  Fairfield,  who  instituted  sanitary  and 
quarantine  measures,  the  course  of  the  epidemic  was 
stayed. 

When  all  was  over,  the  community  set  about  to 
>~ount  its  losses.  Those  who  had  survived  the  di¬ 
sease,  carried  with  them  the  rest  of  their  lives  the 
hideous  pits  of  smallpox.  For  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  travelers  passing  through  the  little  community, 
noted  that  “almost  every  other  face  was  pock¬ 
marked.” 

In  those  days,  little  was  done  to  prevent  smallpox, 
for  vaccination  was  unknown.  When  the  disease 
struck,  it  struck  with  terrific  force,  killing  as  it  went 
and  continuing  its  destruction  until  it  wore  itself  out, 
for  want  of  further  victims. 

The  colonists  of  New  England  were  brought  in 
contact  with  smallpox  from  two  sources,”  according 
to  Dr.  Howard  W.  Haggard  in  his  book,  “Devils, 
Drugs  and  Doctors.”  “In  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  Spaniards  introduced  the  disease 
into  Mexico.  Within  a  short  period  thereafter,  three 
and  a  half  million  people  there  died  of  the  disease. 

It  spread  to  the  American  Indians  and  one  half  of 
them  are  said  to  have  died  of  it  in  a  short  time.  The 
Indian  tribes  along  the  New  England  coast  were 
greatly  weakened  by  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  which 
occurred  a  short  time  before  the  Pilgrims  of  the  ’May¬ 
flower’  landed.  In  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  who 
saw  good  for  his  people  in  evil  to  others:  ’The 
Indians  in  these  Parts  had  newly,  even  about  a  year 
or  two  before,  been  visited  with  such  a  prodigious 
pestilence,  as  carried  away  not  one-tenth  but  nine 
parts  of  ten  (Yea  ’tis  Nineteen  of  Twenty)  among 
them;  so  that  the  woods  were  almost  clear  of  these 
pernicious  creatures  to  make  room  for  a  better 
growth’. 

“The  disease  of  the  Indians  spread  to  the  Colonists. 
During  the  next  century  six  epidemics  occurred  in 
Boston.  The  last  of  these  started  from  a  case  brought 
into  Boston  in  1721  on  the  English  ship,  The  Sea 
Horse’  sailing  from  the  Barbados.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  Boston,  then  about  11,000 
took  the  disease.  It  was  during  this  epidemic  that 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  used  in  America  for 
the  first  time.” 

Before  vaccination  was  introduced,  inoculation 
was  the  only  known  measure  of  prevention  against 
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smallpox.  In  this  instance,  a  small  wound  was  in¬ 
fected  with  pus  taken  from  a  smallpox  sore.  There 
followed  a  mild  case  of  smallpox  in  the  person  so  in¬ 
oculated  and,  of  course,  immunity.  When  there  was 
a  smallpox  scare,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  whole 
communities  to  decide  to  submit  to  the  inoculation 
experiment  and  to  that  end  “inoculation  parties 
were  held,  at  which  10  or  15  persons  would  gather 
in  one  house  to  go  through  the  preliminary  stages  of 
the  disease  together. 

“INOCULATION  PARTIES” 

That  such  parties  were  not  uncommon  in  this 
community  we  know  from  the  diary  of  William 
Wheeler,  resident  of  Black  Rock  from  1762 — -1845. 
During  a  smallpox  epidemic  here  in  1793,  large 
groups  of  persons  were  inoculated  together,  for  the 
faithful  Wheeler  records: 

“1793,  Feb.  18.  Selectmen  gave  liberty  for  in¬ 
oculation  at  Sam  Sherwoods  for  20  persons. 

“March  1.  Selectmen  met  and  gave  liberty  for  28, 
making  50  more  to  be  inoculated  at  Jeremiah 
Jennings. 

“March  5.  Vote  for  inoculation  to  commence  to¬ 
day  and  last  till  the  first  of  April  and  to  begin  again 
October  1st  and  last  till  the  Annual  Town  Meeting. 
(Whole  Town  inoculated — 41  died  of  the  inocula¬ 
tion.) 


“March  7.  I  was  inoculated — ,  in  6  days  felt 
the  symptoms — shivering  and  headache  and  low 
spirits,  the  9th  day  a  dosen  pock  break  out — head¬ 
ache,  very  dull,  and  finished  breaking  out  the  twelfth 
day.  They  turned  successively  and  I  had  70  pock  in 
all.  Walked  out  every  day  but  one  (a  stormy  day) . 
Employed  no  doctor. 

“March  27.  People  had  the  symptoms  unusually 
severe,  some  for  5  days — some  had  hard  symptoms 
and  but  few  pock.  A  sore  arm  was  generally  a  sign 
of  few  Pock.  Some  few  had  sore  arms  3  inches  in 
diameter. 

“All  kinds  of  experiments  in  diet  were  tried — 
bacon,  flip,  (ed.  note:  A  very  popular  American 
drink  made  of  two  thirds  strong  beer,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  molasses  or  dried  pumpkin  and  flavored  with 
a  gill  of  New  England  rum.)  Wine,  bitters,  saffron, 
etc.  were  employed  in  many  inoculations. 

“Those  without  physicians  proceeded  as  well  as 
those  with.  Good  nurses  the  most  essential  point. 

“Inoculation  almost  universal  in  the  Old  Society 
in  almost  every  house,  a  very  few  excepted,  10,  12 
and  17  in  a  family  at  once,  very  general  in  Green 
Farms,  Greenfield,  and  Stratfield  about  half. 
Doctor’s  fees  reduced  from  2  to  1  dollar  by  the 
favour  of  Dr.  Fiolbert.  People  in  general  had  it 
pretty  moderate.  Those  without  salt  the  easiest.” 

“Caught  the  Small  Pox  the  natural  way — 5 — of 
which  but  one  lived.” 
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ADOLESCENT  BRIDGEPORT 

CHAPTER  SIX 


Bridgeport  experienced  all  the  growing  pains  of  a 
healthy  young  stripling  during  its  adolescent 
years  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  until 
the  year  1836,  when  it  “became  of  age.” 

Main  Street  blossomed  forth,  a  public  ferry 
appeared  on  the  Pequonnock  River,  the  first  bridge 
made  its  debut  as  did  the  first  newspaper,  a  whole 
new  community  sprouted  in  what  is  now  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  Bridgeport,  the  war  of  1812  blockaded 
the  coast.  Lafayette  came  to  town  and,  last  but  not 


ing  stages  as  a  village,  then  a  town,  then  a  borough, 
became  a  city  in  1836. 

Main  Street,  known  as  “the  road  at  the  foot  of 
Golden  Hill”,  was  formally  laid  out  in  1787.  Major 
Aaron  Hawley,  who  resided  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Chapel  Streets,  was  allowed  to  leave  his  well 
sitting  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  to  put  a 
fence  around  it,  even  though  such  a  procedure  some¬ 
what  hampered  the  speedy  horse  traffic  of  the  times. 
The  well  was  used  by  the  public  and,  for  that  reason, 
special  privileges  were  allowed  Mr.  Hawley. 


It  is  believed  that  the  Hawley  house  was  located 
where  the  Stratfield  hotel  stands  today  and  that  the 
well  is  under  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

This  was  not  the  only  house  owned  by  Aaron 
Hawley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  previously 
owned  a  homestead  at  Union  and  Main  Streets,  the 
property  fronting  on  the  river.  This  estate  figured 
m  the  story  of  the  first  ferry,  as  will  be  seen  a  little 
later. 

The  major  came  into  possession  of  the  Main  and 
Chapel  Street  homestead,  sometime  before  1787.  It 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  his 
brother,  Deacon  Elijah  Hawley, 
and  the  latter’s  son,  Jesse. 

The  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Main  Street  had  grown  and  pros¬ 
pered.  It  was  known  by  the  name 
of  “Village  of  Newfield”  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “Village  of  Strat¬ 
field”,  formed  a  thriving  commun¬ 
ity.  Both  villages  still  belonged  to 
the  town  of  Stratford. 

Newfield  was  important,  at  least 
important  enough  for  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1787  to  give 
Stratford  permission  to  “keep  and 
maintain  a  ferry  in  said  town  across 
the  creek  or  harbor  called  Newfield 
harbor  from  the  point  of  land  called 
New  Pasture  Point  (that  point  of 
land  between  Pequonnock  River 
and  Yellow  Mill  pond  at  the  lower 
end  of  east  Bridgeport)  below 
Toby’s  wharf  to  the  opposite  shore  of  said  harbor  or 
creek  and  onto  the  land  of  Aaron  Hawley,  about  ten 
rods  south  of  said  Hawley’s  dwelling  house  and  that 
two  sufficient  boats  shall  be  constantly  kept — one  on 
each  side,  plying  from  shore  to  shore  as  the  occasion 
may  require.” 

In  this  case,  the  Hawley  house  mentioned  was  the 
homestead  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Main  Streets. 
One  might  ask  how  the  major  could  be  living  in  the 
Chapel  and  Main  house  in  1787,  when  Main  Street 
was  widened,  and  at  the  same  time,  1787,  be  a  resi- 


least,  Bridgeport  after  successfully  surviving  the  try- 


LEFT  WELL  IN  MID  STREET 
For  considerations,  Aaron  Hawley  was  allowed  to 
leave  his  well  jutting  out  into  Main  Street. 
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dent  of  the  Union  and  Main  Street  house  when  the 
ferry  service  was  inaugurated.  It  is  believed  the 
years  during  which  he  owned  the  two  houses  over¬ 
lapped. 

NEGRO  MADE  FREEMAN 

Aaron  Hawley  was  an  important  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  had  interests  in  the  Boston  and  West 
India  coasting  trade,  was  a  big  land  owner  here  and 
ran  an  extensive  household.  One  of  his  slaves, 
Nero,  was  made  a  freeman  because  he  fought  with 
General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  ferry  wasn’t  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  the  expanding  community  and  so  a  few  years  later 
we  find  the  settlement  again  petitioning  the  General 
Assembly — this  time  for  a  bridge  across  the  Pequon- 
nock  River. 

The  petition  was  granted  in  May,  1791,  and 
Stratford  was  authorized  to  build  a  bridge.  Robert 
Walker  and  others  of  Stratford  were  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  raise  money  by  establishing  a  lottery,  a  very 
common  method  in  those  days  of  gaining  funds  for 
public  enterprises. 

The  bridge,  with  its  western  terminus  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Wall  Street,  was  known  as  the  “Lottery  Bridge 
at  Newfield.”  It  had  a  draw,  parting  in  the  middle 
and  raised  by  pulleys  on  either  side,  but  must  have 
been  very  poorly  built  as  within  three  years  it  needed 
repairing.  In  1804  there  were  further  repairs,  after 
which  the  whole  structure  gave  way  and  fell  into  the 
water  where  it  remained  a  melancholy  ruin  for  a 
good  many  years,  the  townspeople  being  too  dis¬ 
gusted  to  bother  with  it. 

It  was  not  until  1807  that  a  new  bridge  was  built, 
and  this  one  was  located  about  where  the  present 
bridge  stands,  joining  Fairfield  and  Stratford 
Avenues. 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

With  a  ferry,  a  bridge  and  a  brand  new  Main 
Street,  it  was  not  unseemly  that  the  community  felt 
it  was  time  to  pass  the  news  around.  One  Lazarus 
Beach,  formerly  of  Redding,  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  printer,  bookseller  and  stationer  at  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  opposite  the  old 
Washington  hotel,  was  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
idea.  Forthwith  he  founded  a  newspaper,  “The 
American  Telegraphe  and  Fairfield  County  Gazette” 
in  the  year  1795, — the  first  in  the  community.  The 
paper  was  printed  on  what  would  now  be  fair  wrap¬ 


ping  paper  and  was  published  weekly.  Subscriptions 
sold  for  $1.50  a  year.  Some  800  copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  county  by  post  riders  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Two  more  churches  were  erected  within  the  little 
community  during  the  next  few  years,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  in  1797  and  St.  John’s  Episcopal  in  1801. 

Under  the  direction  of  Jesse  Lee,  later  presiding 
elder  of  the  Fairfield  Methodist  Episcopal  circuit,  a 
class  was  organized  September  26,  1789,  in  Stratfield, 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  followers  on  Toilsome  Hill 
road.  In  1797  a  little  building  was  erected  at  the 
junction  of  Toilsome  Hill  Road  and  Park  Avenue, 
this  building  serving  until  1815,  when  the  “Old  Con¬ 
gregational  Meeting  House”  at  Stratfield  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  by  the  Methodists. 

In  1801,  the  members  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  parish 
voted  to  pull  down  the  old  church  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  North  and  Wood  Avenues  and  to  build 
another  one  down  in  Newfield,  Bridgeport.  The 
new  edifice  was  erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
State  and  Broad  Streets  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Society  until  1835,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Baptists.  St.  John’s  was  the  first  church  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  Newfield  community. 

BRIDGEPORT’S  “PERIODS” 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  by  constant  reference 
to  “Newfield”  community,  “Stratfield”  community 
and  the  like  and  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  successive 
stages  through  which  Bridgeport  passed  before  it  at¬ 
tained  its  “majority”  as  a  city,  the  following  outline 
is  offered: 

1.  The  little  community  which  grew  up  along  the 
old  King’s  Highway,  from  the  nucleus  at  the  corner 
of  Park  and  North  Avenues,  was  first  known  as  the 
Village  of  Pequonnock. 

2.  In  1694  the  name  was  changed  to  Fairfield 
Village. 

3.  In  1701  it  was  again  changed,  this  time  to 
Stratfield  Village. 

4.  In  1798  the  “Village  of  Newfield”,  which  had 
grown  up  along  the  seaboard  from  the  nucleus  at 
State  and  Main  Streets  and  was  really  the  business 
section  of  the  whole  community,  was  formally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  when 
it  was  granted  the  right  to  maintain  a  fire  engine 
company.  At  this  point  it  should  be  remembered 
that  both  the  village  of  Stratfield  and  the  village  of 
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Newfield,  still  belonged  to  Stratford  and  thither  the 
Newfielders  and  the  Stratfielders  still  had  to  go  for 
their  town  meetings. 

5.  In  1800  the  Borough  of  Bridgeport  (formerly 
Newfield)  was  formally  incorporated. 

6.  In  1821,  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  (including 
both  the  old  village  of  Stratfield  and  the  new  Borough 
of  Bridgeport)  was  formally  incorporated  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  community  were  no  longer  required  to 
go  to  Stratford  for  town  meetings.  They  held  their 
own. 

7.  In  1836,  Bridgeport  became  a  city. 

But  to  return  to  Newfield.  There  was  a  particular 
reason  why  the  little  community  wanted  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  a  borough.  It  needed  fire  protection  and 

needed  it  badly. 
There  were  within 
the  business  district 
200  or  more  wood¬ 
en  houses  and 
stores.  Devastating 
fires  and  lack  of 
water  combined  to 
ruin  many  a  pro¬ 
gressive  merchant. 

The  community 
decided  it  needed  a 
fire  engine  and  to 
that  end  com¬ 
menced  taking  up 
individual  subscrip- 
t  i  o  n  s.  W  hen 
\  $377.33  had  been 

collected,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
right  to  a  fire  department. 

In  May,  1798,  the  General  Assembly  really  created 
the  “Village  of  Newfield”  by  recognising  its  right  to 
such  a  fire  department. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Assembly  set  the  boundary 
limits  of  the  new  “Village  of  Newfield”  as  follows: 
eastern  boundary  commenced  at  Welles  Tongue  (so 
named  from  the  people  who  once  inhabited  it,  in¬ 
cluding  one  John  Welles.  The  “Tongue”  was  that 
strip  of  land  to  the  northeast  of  Seaside  Park  which 
now  supports  the  old  Locomobile  plant.) 

The  eastern  boundary  was  to  continue  north  along 
the  west  banks  of  the  Pequonnock  River  as  far  as 
what  is  now  Meadow  Street.  The  northern  bound¬ 


ary  followed,  approximately,  Washington  Avenue, 
westward,  to  a  point  near  the  junction  of  Park 
Avenue  and  State  Street.  Here  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  began.  But,  instead  of  following  a  course  due 
south,  the  line  suddenly  veered  southeast  across  the 
fields,  to  a  point  where  the  boundary  line  began  at 
Welles  Tongue.  This  boundary  cut  off  several 
prominent  homeowners  notably  Captain  William 
Wordin. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Village  of  Newfield 
was  held  in  June,  1798  “in  the  brick  schoolhouse  on 
the  Fairfield  road  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of 
200-2  State  Street.”  At  a  later  meeting  a  fire  com¬ 
pany  was  actually  formed  and  a  “bucket  brigade” 
organised. 

For  two  years  all  was  quiet  on  the  Newfield  front. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  1800,  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Village  of  Newfield,  appealed  once  more 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  asking  to  be 
incorporated  a  borough. 

As  usual,  there  was  a  particular  and  pressing  rea¬ 
son.  Newfield  was  three  miles  from  the  center  of 
Stratford  and  the  latter  took  little  interest  in  this 
community.  Little  of  the  money  used  for  town  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Stratford  area,  trickled  down  to 
Newfield.  And  Newfield  needed  improvements,  for 
the  roads  were  poor  and  were  insufficient  both  in 
width  and  number. 

BOROUGH  OF  BRIDGEPORT 

The  Assembly  agreed  that  the  Village  of  Newfield 
was  of  sufficient  size  and  importance,  at  least  to  take 
care  of  its  own  streets,  and  forthwith  Newfield  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Borough  of 
Bridgeport  and  granted  most  of  the  privileges  usually 
conferred  on  cities,  except  representation  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  right  of  voting  at  town 
and  state  elections,  for  which  purpose  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Borough  still  had  to  go  to  Stratford.  The  act 
of  incorporation  was  stated  to  be  “on  second  Thurs¬ 
day  of  October,  A.D.  1800.”  However,  Joseph 
Backus,  the  last  village  clerk,  noted  that  the  incor¬ 
poration  occurred  on  October  28th. 

It  was  this  same  Backus,  a  lawyer,  who  drafted 
the  borough  charter,  purported  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  state  and  the  one  on  which  all  other  Con¬ 
necticut  borough  charters  were  founded. 

The  new  Borough  of  Bridgeport’s  boundaries  were 
similar  to  the  Village  of  Newfield's  boundaries,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  western  line.  This  no  longer 
cut  sharply  to  the  southeast  from  Park  Avenue  at 
State,  but  rather  followed  on  down  the  present  Park 
Avenue  to  Seaside  Park. 

The  annual  borough  election  was  to  be  “holden  in 
November  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  bydaws  of 
said  borough  shall  direct,”  and  it  was  directed  that 
there  should  be  chosen  a  warden,  six  burgesses,  a 
clerk,  treasurer  and  bailiff  by  ballot. 

The  borough  was  also,  in  “legal  meeting  assembled, 
empowered  to  lay  taxes  on  the  polls  and  ratable 
estates  within  the  limits  of  said  borough  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  said  borough  shall  deem  proper.” 

A  collector  could  be  chosen  to  collect  these  taxes. 
The  bailiff  had  powers  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
constable.  The  warden  and  burgesses  had  full  power 
to  transact  business  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
the  borough,  making  of  public  ordinances  and  settling 
all  difficulties.  All  new  ordinances  had  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  freemen  at  a  borough  meeting. 

The  first  legal  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  was  held  at  the  brick  schoolhouse  November 
12,  1800,  with  Abijah  Sterling,  Esq.,  presiding. 
Amos  Hubbell  was  warden  and  Josiah  Lacy  the  first 
burgess. 

Incidentally,  the  first  official  business  of  the 
borough,  after  election,  was  the  purchase  of  a  record 
book  by  the  clerk,  Joseph  Backus  from  Lazarus  Beach 
for  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 

During  the  next  few  years,  a  tax  of  two  cents  on 
the  dollar  was  levied  on  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable 
estates  of  1801;  the  warden  and  burgesses  laid  out 
public  highways  in  the  borough;  and  the  Bridgeport 
bank,  the  first  in  the  community,  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  (1806) 

After  several  meetings  at  the  homes  of  members, 
the  warden  and  burgesses  met  at  the  brick  school- 
house  January  16,  1810  and  approved  the  first  by¬ 
laws  of  the  borough.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
was  this: 

“By-law  for  restraining  swine  from  going  at  large 
within  the  limits  of  this  borough.” 

Anyone  could  impound  a  stray  porker  and  the 
owner,  if  he  wished  to  retrieve  his  bacon,  would  have 
to  pay  $.50  for  the  release  of  the  animal.  The 
borough  got  $.25,  the  impounder  $.20  and  the  pound 
keeper  $.05. 

Borough  officials  were  not  particularly  active  in 


the  government  of  their  community.  It  is  noted  that 
in  1818  a  tax  was  laid,  of  seven  mills  on  the  dollar. 

In  1810,  the  census  of  the  borough,  which  up  to 
this  date  had  always  been  included  with  that  of  the 
town  of  Stratford,  was  taken  separately  and  showed : 

No  less  than  222  persons  on  the  point;  867  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Pequonnock  River;  1089  altogether; 
one  bank;  two  churches,  one  Episcopal  and  one  Con¬ 
gregational;  123  houses,  31  of  which  were  on  the 
point  and  most  of  which  were  two  stories  high  and 
painted  white. 

There  were  18  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  West 
India  and  coastwise  trading  and  exports  from  this 
little  community  included:  livestock,  wheat  and  rye 
flour,  Indian  meal,  corn,  rye,  oats,  flaxseed,  pork, 
butter,  lard,  cider  and  cider  brandy. 

Manufactured  articles  included :  beaver  hats,  rope, 
saddles,  saddle  trees,  boots  and  shoes,  cabinet  work 
and  carriages.  There  were  two  tanneries,  three 
printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  pottery 
and  43  stores. 

WAR  OF  1812 

The  progress  of  the  little  community  received  a 
temporary  setback  during  the  war  of  1812  when  all 
trade  was  at  a  standstill.  Bridgeport  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  war,  looked  upon  it  as  a  useless 
expense,  and  fretted  and  fumed  because  it  interfered 
with  shipping  and  coastwise  trade.  This  attitude  was 
not  uncommon  among  the  New  England  colonies. 

During  the  British  blockade  of  New  London,  scarce 
a  ship  left  the  Pequonnock  River,  for  fear  of  seizure. 
The  “Liverpool  Packet”  hailing  from  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  one  of  enemy  vessels  which  cruised 
up  and  down  the  Sound,  pouncing  on  any  and  all 
small  boats  which  tried  to  run  the  blockade.  Two 
sloops,  engaged  as  packets  between  Bridgeport  and 
New  York,  were  seized  by  the  British  “Packet”. 

One  afternoon  in  1814,  the  “Liverpool  Packet” 
was  sighted  off  the  shores  of  this  community  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  two  coasters,  a  sloop  and  a  schooner,  the  latter 
owned  in  Derby.  Both  vessels  made  for  Bridgeport 
harbor.  The  sloop  got  in  but  the  schooner  grounded 
on  the  outer  bar.  The  crew  of  the  British  packet 
boarded  her  and  would  have  set  the  boat  on  fire,  but 
Captain  Hart  had  taken  the  precaution  to  throw 
overboard  the  tinder  box  as  soon  as  the  vessel  struck. 
And  this  was  before  the  day  of  matches! 

The  British  started  to  rummage  the  boat,  but 
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Bridgeport  cannon  balls  from  the  single  gun  of  the 
Bridgeport  Artillery  Co.,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Hawley  and  from  the  little  fort  on  the 
Tongue  (Welles  Tongue),  from  which  Captain 
James  Allen  fired  24  shots,  stopped  this. 

Early  in  the  war,  a  company  of  state  militia  was 
quartered  here  in  an  old  bakery  on  Water  Street  and 
details  sent  down  daily  to  mount  guard  in  the  earth' 
works  on  the  Tongue.”  Another  detachment 
occupied  “Fort  Union”  upon  Grovers’  Hill  in  Black 
Rock. 

The  New  London  blockade  caused  a  dearth  of 
flour  in  the  community  and  it  was  necessary  to  pro' 
vide  some  means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply.  Several 
of  the  townsmen  offered  to  try  and  reach  New  York 
by  boat.  They  escaped  in  the  darkness  and  rowed 
all  the  way  to  New  York.  Upon  their  return,  the 
men  were  fired  on  but  escaped  injury.  It  was  said 
that  this  act  so  exasperated  the  British  that  they  fired 
on  Grovers’  Hill  in  Black  Rock,  landed  a  band  of 
marines,  and  marched  on  to  Fairfield  where  they 
burned  the  town  hall. 

News  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
was  greeted  with  rejoicing  in  Bridgeport,  and  on 
February  22,  1815,  the  event  was  properly  observed 
with  cannon  firing,  bell  ringing,  exercises,  parades 
and  a  great  public  dinner  and  ball  at  Knapp’s  hotel 
in  the  evening. 

A  shortage  of  salt  followed  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  and,  by  the  year  1818,  the  shortage 
had  become  so  acute  that  it  was  deemed  wise  for 
cities  and  towns  to  “make  their  own.”  Isaac  Sher' 
man,  Sr.  invested  money  in  a  salt  works  in  this  com' 
munity  and  the  salt  water  was  pumped  from  the 
river  into  vats  by  means  of  a  windmill  stationed  near 
the  bank.  The  old  salt  works  were  located  north  of 
Gold  Street,  west  of  the  junction  of  the  present 
Congress  and  Water  Streets.  Bridgeport  used  home 
made  salt  for  a  good  many  years.  Later  the  vats 
served  the  children  for  games  of  hide  and  seek. 

AN  UNWILLING  TOWN 

Bridgeport  (the  village  of  Stratfield  and  the 
borough  of  Bridgeport)  became  a  town  in  1821.  But 
not  willingly.  In  fact,  at  the  first  town  meeting  held 
on  June  11,  1821,  the  residents  protested  loudly  at 
the  action  of  the  May  General  Assembly  which  had 
cut  them  adrift  from  Stratford  and  thrust  them  out 
in  the  cold. 


Without  doubt,  certain  influential  citizens  in 
Stratford  were  “at  the  bottom”  of  the  scheme.  With 
jealous  eye  they  watched  as  Bridgeport  developed  and 
expanded.  Would  that  section  of  the  town  of  Strat' 
ford  some  day  hold  the  balance  of  power?  Might  it 
be  that  some  time  the  town  hall  of  Stratford  would 
even  be  located  in  Bridgeport? 

All  things  were  possible.  Best  now  to  get  rid  of 
this  gawky,  growing  child  which  might  overshadow 
the  parent  parish.  Thus  reasoned  the  sage  minds  of 
Stratford. 

So,  in  spite  of  violent  protest  by  the  Bridgeporters, 
that  the  act  was  “unconstitutional,  arbitrary  and  urn 
just”,  Bridgeport  became  a  town. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bridgeporters  determined  to  let 
posterity  know  that  it  was  by  no  choice  of  theirs  that 
Bridgeport  became  a  town.  To  that  end  it  was  voted 
that  a  resolution  of  protest  be  entered  on  the  record 
books  before  any  other  business  whatsoever.  In  the 
resolution  the  settlers  complained  bitterly: — - 

1 .  That  by  an  unconstitutional  and  unjust  act  they 
had  been  deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Stratford; 

2.  That  they  were  now  deprived  of  the  right  of 
sending  two  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly; 

3.  That  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  lawful 
name  as  a  town  (Stratford)  “and  have  another  im' 
posed  upon  them  (Bridgeport)  all  without  their 
consent.” 

4.  That  they  were  now  deprived  of  their  town 
records  “which,  with  the  name  is  given  to  the  minor' 
ity.”  (Stratford.) 

5.  That  the  lines  of  division  were  unjust  and  that 
they,  the  Bridgeporters,  were  only  getting  one  fourth 
the  actual  territory  of  the  said  town  (of  Stratford.) 

6.  That  they,  the  Bridgeporters,  now  had  a  sea' 
coast  line  of  not  more  than  sixty  rods,  whereas 
Stratford  had  five  miles  on  the  sea  and  ten  on  the 
“Ousatonic  River.” 

7.  That  Stratford  had  been  given  one  half  of 
Bridgeport  harbor,  which,  in  case  of  quarantine 
“may  prove  an  intolerable  vexation.” 

8.  That  Stratford  had  so  unjustly  divided  the 
lands  that  three'fourths  of  the  bridges  (and  the  ex' 
pense  thereof)  were  in  Bridgeport. 

At  the  first  town  meeting,  held  as  stated,  June  11, 
1821,  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house,  General 
Enoch  Foote  presided  and  the  following  were 
elected : 
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Salmon  Hubbell,  town  clerk;  James  E.  Beach, 
Noah  Plumb,  Reuben  Tweedy,  Wilson  Hawley, 
Enoch  Foote,  Joseph  Knapp  and  David  Nichols,  Jr., 
selectmen;  Smith  Tweedy,  treasurer;  E^ra  Gregory, 
Jr.,  Robert  Gregory,  Henry  Judson,  Benjamin  S. 
Smith,  and  Matthew  Curtis,  constables;  David 
Curtis,  Et;ra  Gregory,  Jr.,  Johnson  Tuttle  and  Syb 
vanus  Sterling,  grand  jurors. 

Roughly,  the  new  town  of  Bridgeport  included 
just  the  land  between  the  Pequonnock  River  and  the 
present  Park  Avenue.  This  was  a  pretty  narrow 
strip  for  a  growing  community,  therefore  the  reason 
for  the  loud  complaints. 

The  question  of  boundary  lines  so  angered  the 
Bridgeporters  that  during  the  next  year,  several  town 
meetings  were  held  to  plan  a  petition  to  the  General 
Assembly  asking  for  a  change.  Nothing  was  actually 
done  by  the  town,  however,  and  eventually  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

Highways,  jails  and  poorhouses  occupied  the  attem 
tion  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  town.  Highways 
were  in  continual  need  of  repair  and  there  was  little 
money  for  such  expenses. 

“ROAD  WORK” 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  levy  a  one  cent 
tax  direct  for  highway  purposes.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
persons  had  the  privilege  of  paying  their  tax  in  labor, 
if  they  so  desired.  The  tax  raised  in  the  town  was 
very  small,  that  of  1822  being  only  $250,  and  that 
of  1830,  less  than  $300.  Almost  every  person  paid 
his  tax  in  labor.  The  town  authorities  fixed  the  com' 
pensation  for  a  day’s  work  at  75  cents,  an  equal 
amount  being  allowed  for  a  team  of  horses  or  mules 
or  a  pair  of  oxen.  Later,  the  day’s  work  was  judged 
to  be  worth  only  fifty  cents. 

The  first  highway  improvement  made  by  the  town 
was  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  what  was  known 
as  Baker’s  Pond.  This  pond  has  long  since  passed 
out  of  existence.  It  was  only  a  creek  which  at  one 
time  extended  from  the  harbor  about  where  South 
Avenue  is  located,  across  Main  Street.  It  was  the 
outlet  for  small  rivulets  which  drained  the  swamp 
lands  north  of  State  Street  between  Broad  and  Court' 
land  Streets.  The  townspeople  voted  $225  for  “a 
solid  bridge  over  Baker’s  Pond,  logged  with  log  sides, 
14  feet  wide,  filled  with  stones,  or  gravel  or  sod;  laid 
firm  like  a  wharf  with  a  sluice  in  the  middle  20  feet 
wide,  well  anchored,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  select' 


men  of  said  town,  with  a  proper  railing.” 

The  only  street  that  the  selectmen  laid  out  between 
1821  and  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1836  was 
Pequonnock  Street. 

As  far  as  the  jail  and  poorhouse  were  concerned,  it 
took  the  townspeople  three  years  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  first  score  and  ten  on  the  second.  July 
11,  1825,  $200  was  voted  for  a  jail  and  house  of 
correction.  By  September  21st,  it  was  built.  From 
1827  to  1837  the  subject  of  the  poor  popped  up  at 
every  meeting.  Finally,  August  19,  1837,  the  town 
purchased  for  $700,  five  acres  of  land  in  East  Bridge' 
port  and  a  poorhouse  was  erected  thereon. 

Little  is  said  of  a  town  house  during  those  early 
years.  What  happened  to  the  town  books  or  where 
the  records  were  kept  isn’t  known,  but  it  was  prob' 
ably  at  the  home  of  the  town  clerk.  April  15,  1833, 
it  was  voted  to  buy  an  iron  safe  to  cost  not  more  than 
$40  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  record  of  any 
effort  to  protect  the  books. 

At  the  time  of  the  “setting  off”  of  Bridgeport  in 
1821,  there  were  some  1700  people  here,  218  houses, 
2  flouring  mills,  73  stores  and  manufactories.  Line 
Road,  now  Park  Avenue,  was  the  western  boundary 
of  the  township,  remaining  so  until  1870  when  that 
portion  of  Fairfield  lying  east  of  Ash  Creek  was 
annexed  by  act  of  Legislature. 

Hardly  had  the  excitement  occasioned  by  Strat' 
ford’s  act  died  down — and  it  took  more  than  a  week' 
end  for  the  Bridgeporters  to  cool  off— than  the  com' 
munity  was  again  in  an  uproar. 

LAFAYETTE  ARRIVES 

But  this  time  it  was  a  pleasant  uproar,  for  General 
Lafayette  was  expected.  Great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  night  of  August  20,  1824.  The  band 
was  ready,  the  parade  in  line,  the  residents  in  their 
Sunday  best. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  still  no  sign  of 
Lafayette.  At  last  the  townspeople,  unable  to  keep 
awake  any  longer,  it  then  being  most  eleven  o’clock, 
decided  to  go  to  bed. 

Shortly  after,  Lafayette  and  suite  arrived  and  very 
quietly  put  up  at  Knapp’s  Hotel  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Water  Streets. 

Word  of  the  General’s  arrival  spread  like  wildfire, 
however,  and  by  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  blare 
of  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums  and  the  tumults  of 
the  crowd  roused  the  poor  man  from  bed.  The 
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streets  were  thronged  and  the  shouts  and  cheering  of 
the  people  were  deafening.  Lafayette  made  his 
appearance  on  the  balcony  and  said:  “I  am  very 
happy  to  receive  your  kind  welcome.” 

Afterwards,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
according  to  story,  and  exclaimed,  “not  in  a  loud 
voice  but  with  much  feeling:  'Happy,  happy 
people’.” 

When  the  General  was  ready  to  leave  the  town, 
crowds  followed  him  to  the  Washington  Bridge  be' 
tween  Stratford  and  Devon,  some  of  them  being  on 
foot,  some  on  horse  and  some  in  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Straggling  remnants  of  the  rather  disorderly  pro¬ 
cession  even  trailed  the  great  man  as  far  as  Milford. 

THE  NEW  CITY 

For  a  few  years  prior  to  the  year  1836,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bridgeport  had  been  unsatisfactory  and 
the  people  had  reached  the  decision  that  this  form 
of  government  was  insufficient  in  many  ways  and 
they  desired  the  larger  privileges  of  city  government. 

Both  the  borough  and  the  town  held  their  own 
meetings  to  consider  the  possibility  of  Bridgeport’s 
being  incorporated  into  a  city.  To  the  borough 
meeting  went  the  business  men  in  the  southern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  The  borough,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  only  part  of  the  town,  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “borough  of  Bridgeport  of  the  town 
of  Bridgeport.”  It  included  only  the  southern 
section  of  the  community,  as  far  north  as  the  present 
Washington  Avenue. 

To  the  town  meeting  went  voters  from  all  sections 
of  the  community,  both  from  the  borough  in  the 
south,  and  from  the  settlement  north  of  Washington 
Avenue,  for  the  town  included  the  whole  community. 

April  8,  1936,  the  electors  of  the  borough  of 
Bridgeport  met  at  the  “highschool  house”  for  the 
purpose  “of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  forwarding  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  petition 
praying  for  city  privileges.”  At  the  meeting  it  was 
“Resolved  that  we  deem  it  expedient  that  a  petition 
be  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  above 
purposes  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
the  petition,  and  “that  the  committee  be  authorised 


to  designate  the  limits  of  the  city  and  report  at  a 
future  meeting.” 

April  30,  1836,  the  town  officials  made  their  own 
announcement,  to  the  effect  that  “The  inhabitants 
who  are  legal  voters  of  the  town  of  Bridgeport  are 
hereby  warned  to  meet  at  the  highschool  house  in  said 
Bridgeport  on  the  5  day  of  May  next  at  4  o’clock 
P.M.,  to  consider  and  act  on  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  General  Assembly  to  be  held  at 
New  Haven  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  said  May, 

praying  that  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgeport . 

may  be  included  a  city  with  the  usual  privileges.” 

The  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  Bridgeport 
as  a  city  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  then 
in  session  (May,  1836)  and  duly  approved  by  that 
body,  and  a  new  act,  incorporating  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  was  passed,  the  same  to  take  effect 
October  3,  1836.  The  charter  was  formally  accepted 
June  4,  1836.  (Charter  Day.) 

Under  the  new  charter  the  town  boundaries  were 
somewhat  enlarged,  for  while  the  western  line  still 
remained  at  Division  Street  or  Park  Avenue,  the 
eastern  line  was  extended  to  include  east  Bridgeport. 

With  the  birth  of  the  new  city  of  Bridgeport,  the 
old  borough  went  out  of  existence  and  under  date 
of  September  30,  1836,  we  find  in  the  patient 
handwriting  of  Daniel  Sterling,  Warden,  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry  on  the  borough  record  books: 

“September  30,  1836  .  .  .  Whereas  an  act 

passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  May  session, 
1836,  whereby  the  Borough  of  Bridgeport  of  the 
Town  of  Bridgeport  was  incorporated  with  city 
privileges.  And  whereas  the  section  of  the  said  act 
made  null  the  act  whereby  the  Borough  of  Bridgeport 
was  incorporated  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
1836. 

“I,  Daniel  Sterling,  wax'den  of  the  Borough  of 
Bridgeport  do  hereby  adjourn  forever  this  borough 
meeting,  September  30,  1836.  Signed,  Daniel 

Sterling,  warden.” 

Thus  ended  the  borough  meetings.  Town  meet¬ 
ings  continued  for  many  years  after,  a  volume  of 
town  meeting  records  of  as  late  as  1891  being 
preserved  in  the  city  hall. 
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"BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  1836” 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Whaleboats  in  the  harbor 
Wild  wolves  in  the  woods; 

Peddlers  peddling  homespuns 
While  shops  sold  foreign  goods; 

Young  boys  fashioned  saddles 
The  girls  spun  hanks  of  yarn; 

Sparkin’  on  the  dark  lanes 
Kissing  in  the  barn; 

Gravel  on  the  sidewalks 
Fish  oil  in  the  lamps; 

All  bridges  called  for  toll  fees 
Letters  took  two  stamps; 

Coaches  on  the  highway 
Sailboats  on  the  sound; 

A  hundred  years  ago 

So  life  went  ’round  and  ’round. 

Thus  Bridgeport  in  1836. 

The  city  was  a  good  deal  smaller  in  those  days  than 
it  is  now,  for  Division  Street,  now  Park  Avenue,  was 
the  western  boundary,  dividing  Bridgeport  from 
Fairfield.  Population  was  scarcely  a  fortieth  as 
large  as  it  is  today. 

Even  Barnum  was  missing,  for  that  famous  indi¬ 
vidual  was,  in  the  year  1836,  traveling  through  the 
South  with  Aaron  Turner’s  circus. 

Nevertheless,  Bridgeport  was  considered  a  thriving 
community  for  the  times  and  gave  evidence  of  future 
prominence  as  an  industrial  center. 

The  downtown  section  of  the  city  was  dotted  with 
stores  and  shops  of  every  description.  Some  of  the 
larger  business  houses,  located  on  the  water  front, 
owned  their  own  wharves  and  their  own  packets, 
small,  pointed  sailboats  which  made  trips  between 
Bridgeport  and  New  York  and  Bridgeport  and 
Boston. 

Judging  from  the  advertisements  in  those  days, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  dry  goods  stores  in 
Bridgeport  in  1836.  And  even  at  that  early  date, 
the  business'minded  shop  keepers  made  a  point  of 
appealing  to  the  women. 

Thus  we  find  them  earnestly  beseeching  the 
women  to  come  and  look  over  their  ’’shawls  from 
Paris  ,  newly  arrived;  or  parasols  ’’straight  from 
New  York”,  or  perhaps  muslins  from  Boston. 

’’Come  and  see  our  new  line  of  oil’d  silk,  striped 


and  plain  for  children’s  aprons,”  urged  one  store' 
keeper,  while  others  sought  to  move  newly  acquired 
lots  of  ’’gaiter  boots”,  French  and  English  ’’marinos”, 
’’linen  and  cotton  diapers — table  diapers”,  not  to 
speak  of  ’’ribbed  white  silk  hose”,  pantaloons,  men’s 
dancing  pumps  and  ’’pearl  silk  gloves”. 

There  were  specialty  shops  in  Bridgeport  a  hum 
dred  years  ago.  Some  of  them  dealt  exclusively  in 
hats,  with  the  very  latest  styles  right  from  New  York 
by  first  packet.”  Others  sold  only  clothes — men’s 
clothes,  while  still  others  confined  their  activities  to 
hand'sewn  boots. 

The  goodwives  of  a  century  ago  never  telephoned 
their  grocery  orders,  for  the  simple  reason  there  were 
no  telephones.  They  did  their  own  shopping  and 
the  fine  art  of  bargaining  was  a  proud  acquisition 
which  came  only  with  mature  years.  Packaged  and 
canned  goods  were  still  things  of  the  future.  Every' 
thing  was  sold  by  the  pound  or  the  bushel. 

When  Mrs.  Sherman  did  her  marketing,  she  did 
not  always  take  cash  with  her,  but  sometimes  sought 
to  exchange  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  beeswax,  or  feathers 
for  flour  and  beans,  while  the  men  had  a  mind  to 
trade  corn  and  buckwheat  for  axes  and  nails. 

EVERYBODY  SOLD  DRUGS 

Some  of  the  grocery  stores  sold  drugs;  so  did  some 
of  the  dry  goods  stores.  Perhaps  from  these  queer 
combinations  of  products  arises  the  complexion  of 
the  modern  drug  store. 

There  were  two  banks  here  in  1836:  the  Bridge' 
port,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Bank  Streets;  and 
the  Connecticut,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wall 
Streets. 

Of  churches,  Bridgeport  had  a  sufficiency,  five  as 
aforesaid.  There  was  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  an 
Episcopal,  a  First  Congregational,  and  a  Second 
Congregational. 

The  ministers  did  not  confine  their  activities  to  the 
church,  for  we  find  that  at  least  three  were  teaching 
day  school  as  well  as  Sunday  school  in  the  year  1836. 

Public  schools  at  the  time  were  no  models.  If  the 
community  controlling  the  school  were  generously 
inclined,  the  teachers  were  good  and  well  paid;  if 
stingy,  the  opposite  held. 
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FIVE  CHURCHES  IN  A  ROW 

Bridgeport’s  “Church  Row”,  looking  north  from  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Gilbert  Streets  in  1837.  The  nearest  building  in  the  view,  which  is  seen  on  the 
right,  is  the  Second  Congregational  Church;  the  next'  north  is  the  Baptist 
(formerly  the  Episcopal  Church);  the  next  building  is  the  First  Congregational 
Church;  the  new  Episcopal  Church  is  next;  the  Methodist  Church  is  seen  in 
the  distance  on  the  right,  and  is  without  a  spire;  Golden  Hill  rises  immediately 
beyond  the  site  of  this  building. 


True,  there  were  private  schools  of  renown,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  one  military  institute,  and  several 
young  ladies’  seminaries.  Lydia  Susan  Ward  had  a 
finishing  school  for  young  maidens.  Miss  M.  E. 
Summers  ran  a  boarding  school  in  Black  Rock  where 
“only  the  solid  branches  and  music  will  be  attended 
to.  Boarding,  tuition  in  all  the  English  branches, 
washing,  fuel,  lights,  pew  rent,  etc.,  per  session  of 
23  weeks  $80.00.  Music  extra.” 

Bridgeport  Female  Seminary  was  a  little  cheaper. 
Here  one  might  go  23  weeks  for  $70.00.  However, 
music,  drawing,  French  and  Spanish  were  extra. 

Children  of  the  times  went  to  school  either  on  foot, 
on  old  “Dobbin”  or  driven  with  the  horse  and  car¬ 
riage.  There  were  no  automobiles,  no  buses,  not 
even  a  lone  trolley. 

All  transportation  utilised  either  the  boat  or  the 
horse.  Most  of  the  produce  which  came  to  Bridge¬ 
port  from  outside  communities  arrived  by  way  of  the 
fast  packet. 

TOLLS  FOR  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

Overland  transportation  was  expensive  and  cum¬ 
bersome.  Most  of  the  roads  were  in  charge  of  turn¬ 
pike  companies  which  built  the  roads  and  kept  them 
in  repair,  collecting  tolls  anywhere  from  one  to  fifty 
cents,  to  pay  for  their  upkeep. 


The  only  persons  exempt  from  toll 
fees  were  those  going  to  public  wor¬ 
ship,  to  funerals,  to  freemen’s  meet¬ 
ings,  to  military  training  or  to  the  grist 
mills.  Those  persons,  passing  through 
the  gates  while  engaged  in  their  “ordi¬ 
nary”  farming  business,  were  also 
excused  from  paying. 

The  turnpikes  were  not  the  only 
points  of  traffic  along  which  the  way¬ 
farer  must  pay  toll.  Every  time  he 
crossed  a  bridge,  a  fee  was  demanded, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  going  to  wor¬ 
ship,  to  a  funeral,  to  a  town  meeting 
or  was  on  military  duty. 

In  1836,  Willis  Stillman,  Birdsey 
Noble  and  others  were  given  permis¬ 
sion  by  the  state  legislature  to  build  a 
draw  bridge  across  the  Pequonnock 
River.  The  corporation  was  called  the 
East  Bridge  Company  and  the  bridge 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  now 
connecting  the  two  parts  of  East  Washington 
Avenue. 

There  was  in  existence  at  this  time,  another  im¬ 
portant  bridge,  the  western  terminus  of  which  was 
Fairfield  Avenue,  as  at  present.  This,  too,  was  a  toll 
bridge. 

Several  turnpikes  passed  through  the  city  at  the 
time.  The  Stratford  and  Weston  turnpike  had  a 
southern  terminus  here.  Then  there  was  the  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Newtown  Turnpike  Company  and  the 
Huntington  Turnpike  which  ran  from  the  center  of 
Huntington  to  Bridgeport.  The  Connecticut  Turn¬ 
pike,  from  the  New  York  state  line  to  Fairfield,  had 
an  extension  through  southern  Bridgeport. 

Along  the  turnpikes  was  carried  most  of  the  mail 
of  the  times,  first  by  the  “post-riders”  on  horseback, 
later  by  the  stage  coach,  which  announced  its  arrival 
in  town  by  a  long  blast  of  the  horn. 

Stephen  Lounsbury,  Jr.,  was  postmaster  in  the 
early  days  of  1836.  The  young  man,  a  member  of 
the  dry  goods  firm  of  Smith  and  Lounsbury  (corner 
State  and  Water  Streets)  was  appointed  in  1829. 
He  established  the  post  office  on  State  Street,  next 
door  to  the  corner  of  State  and  Water  Streets,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  the  office  was  dignified  with 
entirely  separate  quarters.  The  office  boasted  no 
less  than  7  5  private  boxes. 
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A  few  years  later  the  post  office  was  moved  into 
the  new  Connecticut  bank  building  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Main  Streets.  By  the  year  1836,  when 
our  story  opens,  Mr.  Lounsbury  had  become  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  in  the  community.  In  fact, 
his  business  grew  so  large  he  was  unable  to  continue 
his  post  office  duties  and  resigned  in  December,  1836. 
He  then  built  himself  an  elaborate  dwelling  at  Park 
and  Fairfield  Avenues,  the  house  being  described  as 
“the  first  of  the  ornamented  kind  in  Bridgeport.’'’ 

In  January,  1837,  Smith  Tweedy  was  named  post' 
master.  He  was  a  hatter  from  Danbury.  During  his 
term,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  partial  mail 
service  by  steamboat  from  New  York. 

“TRIPLE”  LETTERS 

It  cost  six  cents,  a  century  ago,  to  send  a  letter  30 
miles,  and  twentyffive  cents,  were  the  distance  400 
miles  or  more.  “Double  letters”  or  letters  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  paper  were  charged  for  at  double 
rates;  “triple  letters”  or  these  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  paper,  triple  rates. 

And  how,  one  might  ask,  did  the  postmaster  know 
how  many  sheets  were  inside  an  envelope?  Did  his 
job  require  reading  all  the  letters  as  well  as  the  post' 
cards? 

Because  traveling  was  so  slow  and  tedious  a  hum 
dred  years  ago,  wayfarers  were  in  the  habit  of  put' 
ting  up  for  the  night  in  towns  through  which  they 
had  to  pass.  For  that  reason,  communities  however 
small,  often  boasted  two  or  three  “hotels.” 

In  Bridgeport,  several  were  in  existence,  for  the 
literature  of  the  times  makes  much  of  at  least  three : 
Barnum  s  ,  Hinman’s,”  and  the  “Washington 
Hotel.”  The  latter,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water 
Streets,  provided  a  meeting  place  for  the  early 
gatherings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  after 
Bridgeport  was  made  a  city. 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  times  were  wood  and 
presented  a  constant  fire  menace  to  the  community. 
There  was  no  organised  fire  department  although 
there  were  three  fire  companies  which  were  described 
as  being  “not  only  independent  of  one  another  but 
sometimes  antagonistic”. 

Police  department  there  was  none,  although  cer' 
tain  citizens  volunteered  to  keep  the  “watch”  nights, 
more  to  guard  against  fire  than  thieves. 

Bridgeport  in  1836  boasted  extensive  carriage 
making  and  saddlery  industries.  The  latter  was  a 


most  popular  occupation.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that 
“no  artizan  stood  so  high  socially  as  the  saddler.” 

Bridgeport  also  made  furniture — “plain  beds, 
chairs  and  tables  and  coffins  of  cherry  or  white  wood, 
with  the  name  plate  tacked  on  the  lid  with  brass 
headed  nails.” 

Hats  were  made  here,  even  silk  hats,  and  the  year 
1836  saw  the  commencement  of  a  shirt  industry  in 
this  city.  David  and  Isaac  Judson  were  responsible 
for  the  latter.  The  two  had  a  clothing  store  in  New 
York.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  a  few 
dozen  shirts  now  and  then  and  sending  them  up  to 
their  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Judson,  who  lived  at  Old 
Mill  Green. 

Miss  Judson,  in  turn,  handed  out  the  shirts  to 
various  women  in  the  community  who  made  them, 
laundered  them,  and  returned  them  ready  for  sale. 
All  sewing  was,  of  course,  done  by  hand  for  the 
sewing  machine  did  not  make  its  bow  until  many 
years  later.  The  shirts  sold  so  well  that  the  two 
brothers  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  industry  here. 
Accordingly,  they  moved  to  Bridgeport,  took  over 
the  mill  at  the  head  of  Pembroke  Lake  and  were  for 
some  years  successful  in  the  making  of  shirts. 

Local  industries  also  included  upholstering,  brick 
making,  iron  mongery,  lumbering,  stone  and  marble 
cutting,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  tinware  and  crock' 
ery  dealers. 

Some  of  the  articles  made  in  Bridgeport  were  sold 
here,  but  not  all,  for  the  local  people  leaned  to 
“foreign”  goods  whenever  obtainable.  Bridgeport 
made  products  were  carried  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
United  States  by  peddlers. 

BRIDGEPORT  PEDDLERS 

This  was  the  hey'day  of  the  peddler,  with  his  pack 
or  peddler’s  wagon  filled  high  with  tinware,  pins, 
needles,  scissors,  combs,  silks,  books,  cotton  stuffs, 
crockery  and  what  not. 

Bridgeport  newspapers  gave  evidence  of  a  shortage 
of  peddlers,  for  advertisements  constantly  appeared 
for  “four  or  five  honest  and  respectable  men  to  peddle 
tinware”,  or  “several  peddlers  needed  by  the  sub' 
scriber  to  carry  his  products”,  etc. 

If  peddling  was  a  respectable  occupation  of  the 
day,  so  much  more  was  shipping.  In  fact,  the  young 
bloods  of  the  times  often  “went  to  sea”  at  an  early 
age,  either  as  a  preliminary  to  some  other  occupation 
or  as  a  lifetime  career. 
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I  In  1836  there  was  already  a  host  of  sailing  vessels 
between  Bridgeport  and  New  York,  Bridgeport  and 
Boston,  and  Bridgeport,  Baltimore  and  the  West 
Indies. 

A  daily  line  of  steamship  travel  had  been  inaugur' 
ij  ated  between  Bridgeport  and  New  York  in  1832  and 
I  in  1836  the  “Nimrod”  was  making  regular  trips  be' 

|  tween  the  two  points. 

Whale  fishing  claimed  no  small  amount  of  attem 
i  tion  in  those  days.  Several  whaling  companies  had 
j  been  formed  and  the  Bridgeport  Whaling  Company, 

!  organised  in  1833,  had  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

|  Four  boats  were  owned  by  the  company:  the 
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“great  crowds  of  people  used  to  assemble  at  the 
water’s  edge,  usually  at  Stephen  Hawley’s  Lumber 
Yard,  where  the  docks  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad 
Company  now  are  (1881)  to  welcome  the  mariners 
home  from  their  long  voyage.  The  boat  crew  would 
bend  to  their  oars  as  if  they  would  snap  them,  and 
the  final  pull  as  the  boat  neared  the  wharf  would 
make  it  almost  leap  from  the  water.  Then  a  great 
shout  of  joy  would  go  up  as  the  adventurers  landed 
and  each  would  be  surrounded  with  a  throng  of 
friends  and  relatives  eager  to  bid  him  welcome”. 

Such  were  the  delights  of  1836.  But  the  Bridge' 
porters  had  other  means  of  entertainment.  Bridge' 


THE  HARBOR  IN  1837 

Eastern  view  of  Bridgeport  a  century  ago  as  drawn  by  J.  W.  Barber. 


“Atlantic”,  the  “Hamilton”,  the  “Harvest”,  and  the 
“Stieglitz,”.  The  company  proclaimed  its  object  as 
the  prosecution  of  “whale  and  other  fisheries  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.” 

The  log  of  the  “Atlantic”  showed  on  its  third 
voyage  to  the  south  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
1837  to  1838,  a  net  capture  of  thirtyTour  whales, 
“male  and  female”.  The  voyage  lasted  629  days. 

The  sighting  of  a  whale  ship  off  the  horizon  of  the 
Bridgeport  harbor  was  the  occasion  for  a  general 
hullaballoo  and  holiday. 

“When  the  news  was  received  that  one  of  the 
whale  ships  was  outside,”  says  Historian  Hurd, 


port  at  the  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  fairly 
small  town  of  not  more  than  4,000  persons.  Every' 
one  was  interested  in  what  everyone  else  did  and,  if 
there  were  no  party  telephone  lines  by  which  one 
neighbor  might  learn  another’s  business,  there  were 
plenty  of  grapevine  routes  and  back  yard  fence  tele' 
graphs  to  carry  the  news.  Now,  while  the  majority 
of  Bridgeporters  paid  little  attention  to  this  com' 
munity  airing  of  the  family  wash,  there  were  those 
who  were  unduly  sensitive  about  the  matter. 

Witness  the  complaint  of  B.  C.  DeForest,  dry 
goods  merchant,  who  after  financial  difficulties, 
apparently  turned  his  business  over  to  one  A.  C. 
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Beers.  Mr.  Deforest  issued  two  business  cards  to 
announce  what  had  taken  place. 

The  first  stated  “I  am  still  at  the  old  stand,  No.  4 
Exchange  Place,  under  the  management  of  Andrew 
C.  Beers,  formerly  of  this  city  but  more  recently  of 
New  York.” 

“MIND  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS” 

The  second  stated  “The  few  individuals  of  this  city 
who  always  know  more  about  their  neighbor’s  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  do  their  own  and  who  think  they 
understand  perfectly  the  exact  causes  of  the  uprisings 
and  downfalls  of  their  friends,  are  respectfully  in¬ 
formed  that  if  they  will  call  upon  me  I  can  tell  them 
as  much  in  ten  minutes  (if  it  is  any  of  their  business 
to  know)  about  my  affairs  as  they  can  find  out  in 
four  weeks  by  inquiring  of  this  and  that  and  the 
other  individual.  If  anyone  has  any  demands  against 
me — please  present  them  and  we  will  settle.” 

Do  not  misjudge  these  worthy  forefathers,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  a  hard-working,  upright,  god-fear- 
ing,  group  of  citizens.  There  were  no  six  hour  days 
nor  five  day  weeks  in  those  times.  A  man  who  lay  in 
bed  after  six  in  the  morning  was  considered  slothful 
and  no  one  thought  of  “quitting”  before  it  was  dark. 

If  they  worked  hard,  so  did  they  play  hard.  A 
large  number  in  the  community  were  farmers.  Of 
the  remainder,  those  who  owned  shops  or  little  busi¬ 
nesses  downtown  or  “were  in  the  professions”,  prac¬ 
tically  all  tilled  the  land  at  home  to  some  extent  in 
their  spare  time.  Labor  was  scarce  and  thus  in  the 
busy  seasons  especially  in  the  fall  harvesting,  neigh¬ 
bors  gathered  at  each  others’  homesteads  to  help  out, 
the  quicker  to  get  the  work  done. 

Thus  it  was  that  frolics  and  stone  bees  (when  a 
stone  wall  had  to  be  built)  and  neighborhood  barn 
parties  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

FUN  IN  1836 

“Fun  at  these  bees  was  boisterous,  if  not  worse,” 
commented  Osborne’s  history  of  Connecticut,  “and 
work  ended  with  kissing  games,  dancing,  wrestling, 
hopping,  foot  racing.  The  kissing  games  were  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  labor  class.  A  young  law 
student  wrote  of  Litchfield:  ’Walter  S.  Franklin, 
Esq.,  says  they  were  kissing  down  at  Charlotte 
Landon  s  wedding.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary  Ann  thought 
she  was  near  being  smothered  at  the  kissing  bout 
which  was  held  in  Litchfield.  .  .  .  They  say  Helen 
was  all  but  kissed  to  death  at  the  Landon’s  .... 

After  reading  the  above  one  is  forced  to  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  pitying  the  early 
Bridgeporters  because  they  had  no  cars  in  which  to 
park. 

True,  not  all  Bridgeporters  indulged  in  such  light 
and  frivolous  pastimes.  There  were  more  reserved 
types  of  recreation.  Books  were  on  the  market  and 
though  the  variety  was  not  especially  wide,  the  selec¬ 
tions  were  certainly  in  good  taste. 

The  “Bridgeport  Book  Store”  advertised  in  an 
1836  issue  of  the  “Bridgeport  Republican”  that  it 
had  several  “new  books”  for  sale.  Among  them  were 

A  Visit  to  the  Churches”,  and  “Guide  for  Young 
Disciples”.  If  you  didn’t  like  those  snappy  titles 
there  was  the  “Young  Ladies  Book  of  Piety”  or 
“Letters  from  Constantinople”. 

The  “Bridgeport  Republican”  was  not  the  only 
newspaper  in  town.  There  was  also  the  “Republican 
Farmer”.  The  “Bridgeport  Republican”  had  as  its 
motto:  Pledg’d  but  to  truth,  to  liberty  and  law — 
no  favor  sways  us  and  no  fear  shall  awe”. 

Newspapers  a  century  ago  seemed  to  consider 
everything  important  except  local  news.  Events  in 
China  or  in  the  Balkans  and  poems  on  the  weather 
took  front  page  prominence,  while  the  doings  of  the 
villagers  were  told  about  in  the  last  columns  on  an  in¬ 
side  page. 

Keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  was  more  than  a 
bar-room  jest  among  the  Bridgeporters  a  century  ago, 
for  the  Bridgeport  Republican”  announced  that 
Moses  Bulkley  had  “killed  a  wild  varmint,  a  wolf  of 
uncommon  si2;e,  6  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  weigh¬ 
ing  80  pounds  ’  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city. 

Later,  the  “Republican  Farmer”  announced  that 
another  animal,  “a  mammoth  wolf,  killed  near  this 
place”,  would  be  exhibited  at  Hinman’s  hotel  that  all 
might  see  and  marvel. 

Advertisements  concerned  mostly  stores,  boats  and 
real  estate  sales.  One  ambitious  agent  offered  city 
property  on  Golden  Hill  Street:  “565  rods  of 
ground,  2  houses  and  a  brewery,  for  a  private  gentle¬ 
man’s  residence.” 

Theater  advertisements  had  already  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  thing  by  1836,  but  it  was  not  to  see  Charlie 
Chaplin  nor  any  girlie-whirlies  that  the  Bridgeporters 
attended  the  theater.  Programs  were  of  a  far  more 
sober  nature.  In  fact,  the  big  hit  of  the  year  at  the 
Lyceum  theater  appeared  to  be  a  lecture  on  the  ele¬ 
vating  and  thought  provoking  subject : 

“Is  Dueling  Ever  Justified?” 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Keeping  the  fighting  firemen  disentangled  from 
the  innocent  bystanders,  at  the  scene  of  a  confla' 
gration,  was  one  of  the  first  problems  of  moment 
|  which  faced  the  court  of  common  council  after 
||  Bridgeport  became  a  city  in  1836. 

It  was  a  real  problem.  No  sooner  did  the  fire  bell 
ring  than  everyone  dashed  to  the  scene.  Some 
clambered  up  the  front  of  the  burning  building, 
others  dashed  buckets  of  water  onto  the  smoking 
debris,  still  others  threw  sand  and  dirt  in  through  the 
windows  where  the  tongues  of  flame  licked  the  sills. 
And  everyone  gave  orders  to  everyone  else. 

Burning  arguments  over  who  should  direct  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  scene  of  a  fire;  criticisms  and  catcalls  from 
the  sidelines;  and  fist  fights  between  the  fighting  fire¬ 
men  and  the  onlookers,  were  common  occurrences. 


To  put  a  stop  to  such  confusion  and  give  the  fire¬ 
men  a  chance  to  do  their  duty,  the  city  fathers  formu¬ 
lated  a  “By-law  for  preserving  the  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Bridgeport  from  fire.” 

The  by-law  was  aimed  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
argument  as  to  who  should  fight  fires  when  the  fires 
needed  fighting.  And  to  make  sure  that  there  would 
be  no  question  as  to  who  were  firemen  and  who  were 
on-lookers,  for  it  must  be  remembered  there  were  no 
uniforms  in  those  days,  it  was  decreed  that  each 
warden  and  each  assistant  should  carry  a  white  wand 
five  feet  high! 

Fire  wardens  were  instructed  “to  repair  to  said  fire 
immediately”  as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  and  to 
form  the  citizens  into  lines  for  conveying  water,  by 
bucket,  from  the  well  or  stream  to  the  fire  engine. 
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The  dissertation  on  distaffs  was  worded  as  follows : 

“In  order  that  the  fire  wardens  and  assistants 
may  be  more  readily  distinguished,  at  fires,  each  of 
them  shall  carry  in  his  hand  a  white  staff  or  wand  of 
five  feet  in  length  and  all  persons  present  at  a  fire 
are  directed  to  refrain  from  giving  orders  or  direc- 
tions;  and  to  continue  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
noise  or  disturbance  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
fire  wardens  or  one  of  them,  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  save  the  property 
in  danger.  And  no  person  without  permission  of 
the  fire  warden  shall  depart  until  the  fire  shall  be 
extinguished  and  every  person  offending  in  either  of 
the  parts  aforesaid  shall  forfeit  to  and  for  the  use 
of  said  city  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $1.00  nor  more 
than  $5.00. 

“SAVE  ME,  FIREMAN!” 

No  intimation  is  given  as  to  what  the  firemen  were 
to  do  with  their  white  wands  should  occasion  neces¬ 
sitate  one  of  those  breath  taking  rescues  so  often  seen 
in  the  movies,  wherein  the  intrepid  fire  fighter  boldly 
takes  the  mother  and  child  in  one  arm,  the  family 
jewels  in  the  other  and  struggles  down  the  ladder  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

However,  it  may  have  been  that  the  wardens  did 
none  of  that  spectacular  heroic  stuff,  but  confined 
their  activities  solely  to  directing  operations. 

Just  in  case  the  over  ambitious  onlookers  didn’t 
see  fit  to  obey  the  “sign  of  the  white  wand”  the  by¬ 
laws  provided  that  such  refractory  persons  were  to 
be  held  in  custody  and  it  was  directed  “that  no  more 
force  be  used  by  such  fire  wardens  or  his  assistants 
than  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.” 

It  was  also  ordered  that  one  fire  inspector  was  to 
be  appointed  in  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city  to 
examine  the  fire  places  and  chimneys  of  all  houses 
and  buildings. 

Each  house  owner  and  each  shop  owner  was  re¬ 
quested  to  “keep  at  his  own  expense  a  leathern 
bucket  being  13  inches  in  length  and  in  the  internal 
diameter  thereof  eight  inches  at  the  top  and  seven 
inches  at  the  bottom,  for  each  story  of  such  building”. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  budding  firefighters, 
prizes  were  offered  for  vigilance  on  duty.  A  by-law 
ordered  that  “on  every  alarm  of  fire  in  said  city  the 
company  which  shall  first  arrive  with  their  engine  in 
a  condition  to  work  at  the  place  where  such  fire  shall 
have  broken  out,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  receive, 


out  of  the  treasury  of  said  city,  as  a  reward  for  their 
diligence  and  activity  the  sum  of  five  dollars”. 

Bell-ringers  were  given  a  chance  to  win  prizes  too, 
for  a  by-law  stated :  “That  on  every  alarm  of  fire  in 
said  city,  the  person  who  shall  first  commence  ringing 
one  of  the  public  bells  in  said  city  and  shall  continue 
to  ring  the  same,  until  duly  ordered  to  cease,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  alarm  and  giving  notice  of 
the  fire”,  a  prize  of  one  dollar  would  be  given. 

This  same  set  of  by-laws  on  fire  also  directed  that 
“on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  from  April  to 


November  (or  if  the  weather  were  too  inclement 
some  other  day)  ”,  the  firemen  shall  “wash  and  work” 
the  engine  to  see  that  all  things  “are  in  readiness  for 
immediate  service”. 

Nothing  was  said  about  keeping  the  engine  in 
running  order  from  November  to  April,  so  it  may  be 
presumed  that  anyone  who  yelled  “fire”  during  the 
winter  months  would  be  uncertain  of  the  response. 

The  fire  laddies  were  cautioned  that  the  fire  engine 
was  never  to  be  used  except  for  city  business  on  pain 
of  a  $20  fine. 
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SEWERS  AND  SIDEWALKS 

Sewers  and  sidewalks  also  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  city  fathers  during  the  first  few  meetings  of  the 
court  of  common  council. 

The  appointment  of  a  health  committee  to  examine 
an  open  drain  running  near  the  house  lately  occu- 
pied  by  James  Porter,  deceased”,  might  be  called  the 
first  official  business  of  the  city.  The  proprietors  of 
land  through  which  the  drain  ran,  were  ordered  to 
remove  all  rubbish.  (Oct.  6,  1836) 

The  first  official  expense  of  the  new  city  was  in- 
currcd  in  the  laying  of  new  sidewalks  in  the  business 


district  in  front  of  the  land  and  brick  buildings 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Wall  Street.”  It  was 
stated  that  the  sidewalk  was  “out  of  repair”  causing 

the  public  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  that  it  “ought 
to  be  flagged  with  stone 
or  paved  with  brick.” 
(Oct.  19,  1836) 

In  the  next  few  weeks 
it  was  ordered  that  cer¬ 
tain  sidewalks  on  Main 
Street  should  be  grav¬ 
eled;  that  the  sidewalks 
on  Beaver  Street  (Fair- 
field  Avenue)  should  be  repaired;  and  that  the  side¬ 
walks  on  Lafayette  Street  were  to  receive  attention. 

Grumbling  and  dissatisfaction  followed  the  city’s 
choice  of  which  sidewalks  were  to  be  repaired.  One 
Mr.  Sherwood,  criticising  later,  said : 

“It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  these 
crosswalks  were  conveniently  near  either  the  resi¬ 
dence  or  the  place  of  business  of  the  members  of  the 
court  of  common  council,  to  whom  the  duty  of  con¬ 
structing  them  was  given.  This  coincidence  between 
a  public  improvement  and  the  private  convenience  or 
interests  of  members  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day.” 

Keeping  the  streets  free  of  dirt  and  rubbish;  stray 
horses,  swine  and  cattle;  over  enthusiastic  ball  play¬ 
ers  and  pistol  and  rocket  celebrators,  were  other 
worries  of  the  early  Bridgeporters. 

A  by-law  passed  in  February  1837,  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  manure  collected  from  the  city  streets 
took  care  of  the  first  worry. 

The  second,  relative  to  wandering  animals,  necessi¬ 
tated  several  court  of  common  council  meetings. 

A  by-law  “restraining  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 


swine  and  geese  from  going  at  large  in  the  limits  of 
the  city”  was  passed  in  January,  1837. 

A  few  months  later  a  “horse  and  mule”  by-law 
ordered  that  one  or  more  pounds  and  several  hay- 
wards  (keepers),  not  exceeding  five,  be  designated 
for  stray  animals.  When  horses,  asses,  mules  or 
swine  were  impounded  for  roaming  at  large,  owners 
were  allowed  to  claim  the  same  on  payment  of  fifty 
cents  a  head.  Impounding  charge  on  cattle  was 
twenty-five  cents  a  head,  and  on  sheep,  six  cents  a 
head. 

The  first  dog  tax  was  laid  January  7,  1837  and 
cost  $1. 

But  it  wasn  t  only  the  animals  that  cluttered  up  the 
highways,  the  people  were  just  as  bad.  Suggestions 
and  warnings  had  no  effect  and  so  the  irate  city 
fathers  finally  set  $4  as  the  fine  to  be  paid  for 
obstructing  traffic. 

Erecting  shops  and  buildings  out  into  the  street, 
putting  up  bars  or  fences  across  the  roadways,  alter¬ 
ing  the  course  of  waterways, — these  were  included 
in  the  list  of  causes  for  which  fines  might  be  assessed. 
It  was  also  stated  that  a  fine  would  follow: 

“The  laying  of  any  heap  or  heaps  of  firewood, 
timber,  planks,  boards,  shingles,  hoops,  staves,  rails, 
fencing  stuff,  boxes,  any  case,  barrel,  hogshead,  iron 
castings,  rubbish  or  lumber,  any  piles  of  brick  or 
stone  ....  placing  of  any  truck,  or  cart  wagon, 
sleigh  or  carriage,  not  attached  to  any  horse,  horses 
or  cattle  in  or  upon  said  highways.” 

After  cleaning  up  the  streets,  the  city  fathers  toned 
down  the  noisiness  of  the  community.  By-laws 
relative  to  the  firing  of  guns  and  pistols  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  were  passed  and  it  was  ordered  that 
no  one  was  to  sell  either  rockets,  fire  balls  or  crackers 
unless  the  same  was  for  some  public  festivity  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  mayor.  Last  but  not  least,  no  person 
was  to  keep  on  hand  more  than  one  pound  of  gun¬ 
powder  at  a  time,  without  a  special  license  from  the 
court  of  common  council! 

Ball  players  were  warned  that  they  were  not  to 
play  with  common  ordinary  balls,  footballs  or  fire¬ 
balls,  “whereby  horses  are  liable  to  be  frightened,  or 
passengers  injured,  or  windows  broken.” 

“BLOATED”  SALARIES 

Governing  of  the  city  called  for  formulation  of  a 
number  of  other  laws.  A  board  of  assessors  was 
formed;  the  first  city  tax,  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  was 
laid;  a  board  of  relief  was  inaugurated. 
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The  tax  collector  was  to  get  one  per  cent  of  all  the 
money  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury;  the  city 
attorney  was  to  get  twenty-five  cents  “on  each  and 
every  fine  or  penalty  collected  without  suit”. 

Bridgeport  already  had  a  city  court,  for  the 
original  charter  made  provision  for  such.  The  mayor 
was  designated  as  judge,  and  two  aldermen  were 
assistant  judges.  The  judge  was  allowed  $3  a  day 
for  his  services,  and  the  assistant  judges  $1  a  day. 
Jurors  received  $.50  for  each  case! 

The  city  clerk,  who  also  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  common  council,  was  rewarded  with  $15  a  year 
for  his  diligence. 

Besides  its  worries  over  pigs  and  pistol  shooters, 
mules  and  mud  puddles,  the  court  of  common  council 
was  beset  by  another  pressing  problem,  i.e.:  “where 
to  go  nights.” 

The  city  fathers  literally,  had  no  place  to  go  for 
their  meetings.  Sometimes 
they  met  in  the  school- 
house,  sometimes  in  the  old 
Washington  Hotel,  some¬ 
times  in  the  city  courtroom 
and  sometimes  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  use  pro¬ 
vided  they  “didn’t  stand 
on  the  seats.” 

But  the  council  had  no 
quarters  it  could  call  its 
own.  For  some  years  be¬ 
fore  Bridgeport  became  a 
city,  the  question  had  worried  the  townspeople  who 
had  considered  various  plots  of  ground  as  suitable 
for  a  townhouse.  But  it  was  not  until  1851  that  a 
lot  was  purchased,  and  that  lot  is  the  one  on  State 
Street  on  which  the  city  hall  stands  today. 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  building  was  finally 
erected,  it  was  opened  not  as  a  city  hall  but  as  a 
county  courthouse.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

THE  “COURTHOUSE  TRIANGLE” 

Bridgeport  figured  prominently  in  the  famous 
“courthouse  triangle”  which  kept  Bridgeport,  Fair- 
field  and  Norwalk  in  a  fever  for  22  years.  Each  of 
the  three  communities  wanted  the  courthouse;  each 
struggled  to  get  it;  Bridgeport  emerged  victorious  in 
face  of  bitter  cries  of  “graft!”,  “gold!”  and  “pull!” 

The  county  courthouse  squabble  commenced  in 


1833.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  one  court¬ 
house  in  Danbury  and  another  in  Fairfield.  The 
Danbury  building  was  in  good  condition,  but  the 
Fairfield  building  was  in  such  poor  condition  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  replace  it.  The  state  was 
of  a  mind  to  do  one  of  three  things:  rebuild  the 
courthouse  in  Fairfield,  move  it  to  Bridgeport  or 
move  it  to  Norwalk. 

Norwalk  was  determinedly  eager  to  have  the 
courthouse  within  her  boundary  lines;  so  was 
Bridgeport;  and  Fairfield  was  not  averse  to  having 
her  courthouse  rebuilt.  For  the  next  20  years,  in¬ 
numerable  meetings  were  held,  each  town  playing 
against  the  other  in  an  effort  to  win,  and  voting 
down  each  other’s  petitions  and  suggestions  as  fast 
as  they  were  raised. 

A  smart  move  on  the  part  of  our  city  fathers 
brought  the  courthouse  to  Bridgeport.  And  what 
do  you  think  they  did? 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  cost  of  erecting  a  build¬ 
ing  the  size  of  our  present  city  hall,  assumed 
mammoth  proportions  in  the  eyes  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  county.  A  dollar  in  those  days 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  today. 

Bridgeport  councilmen  realized  this;  knew  that 
the  General  Assembly  was  turning  and  twisting  in 
its  aggregate  minds  the  best  and  most  economical 
method  of  obtaining  a  new  courthouse  for  Fairfield 
county. 

Working  on  this  knowledge,  Bridgeport  city 
fathers  made  an  offer  to  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  in  effect,  that  if  the  city  were  allowed  to  have 
the  county  courthouse  within  its  boundaries,  she 
would  assume  all  expenses  which  might  be  entailed 
in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  public  buildings 
(which  were  to  include  a  jail)  and  would,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  assume  the  contracts  already  made  for  timber, 
brick  and  lime  and  other  materials,  for  the  proposed 
new  jail  in  Fairfield. 

The  General  Assembly  was  completely  won  over 
by  this  offer  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  county 
courthouse  buildings  be  removed  to  Bridgeport,  the 
official  act,  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  June 
30,  1853,  stating  that  “from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  October  next,  the  Supreme  court  of  Errors,  the 
Superior  court  and  the  County  court  in  the  county 
of  Fairfield,”  should  be  held  in  said  Bridgeport. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  town  of  Bridgeport, 
“free  of  expense  to  the  County  of  Fairfield,  to  erect 
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on  the  lot  between  State  and  Bank  Streets  on  the 


cast  side  of  the  public  square,  a  building  with  suitable 
and  convenient  rooms  with  the  necessary  fixtures 
for  the  accommodation  of  said  courts  and  with  a  fire 
proof  vault  for  the  safe  custody  and  preservation  of 
the  public  records  to  the  acceptance  of  any  three 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.” 

It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  town  “to  erect 
free  of  expense  to  said  county,  a  suitable  jail”  to  the 
acceptance  of  three  Supreme  court  judges. 

Building  was  commenced  almost  immediately  and 
by  March  14,  1855  it  is  noted  that  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  “to  build  a  temporary  fence  around 
the  courthouse  and  improve  and  finish  the  grounds 
connected  therewith.”  This  action  practically  com' 
pleted  the  building  of  Bridgeport’s  first  courthouse, 
the  same  building  now  used  as  a  city  hall. 

By  April  1,  1854,  the  new  jail  had  been  erected 
on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street  near  South  Avenue. 

The  new  courthouse  was  not  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  courts,  for  the  “southeast  room  on  the  second 
floor  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Bridgeport 
Library  Company,  and  the  “room  below  called  the 
basement  in  this  building”  was  to  be  used  as  a  town 
hall  for  all  town  meetings. 

Soon  after  the  building  was  finished  we  find  the 
freemen”  of  Bridgeport  were  also  holding  their 
city  meetings  in  the  “new  courthouse.” 

The  second  county  courthouse,  the  present 
structure  on  Golden  Hill  was  first  occupied  in  1888. 

Today,  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Bridge' 
port,  also  known  as  the  board  of  aldermen,  meets  in 
the  council  chambers  in  the  city  hall. 

EAST  BRIDGEPORT  SECEDES 

No  sooner  had  Bridgeport  been  incorporated  a 
city  in  1836  than  it  commenced  having  trouble  with 
one  of  its  children,  East  Bridgeport.  The  latter 
complained  bitterly  about  the  expense  of  the  new 
government  (chiefly  occasioned  by  the  city’s  partici' 
pation  in  the  building  of  the  Housatonic  railroad) 
and  in  1839  petitioned  to  be  “set  off”  from  Bridge' 


port  so  that  it  need  no  longer  share  in  the  expense. 

Although  the  city  fathers  did  not  think  the  request 
a  fair  one,  maintaining  that  the  little  community 
across  the  river  sought  to  share  in  the  advantages 
which  the  city  offered,  without  paying  for  them, 
nevertheless  the  General  Assembly  granted  the 
request.  At  the  May  session,  1839,  an  act  was 
passed  “altering  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport.” 
Thus  East  Bridgeport  really  seceded  from  the  city 
of  Bridgeport. 

It  was  not  until  1864  that  the  eastern  section  was 
reunited  with  the  city.  Under  date  of  March  7, 
1864,  the  city  fathers  called  a  meeting  for  March 
14th  “for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee  to 
make  application  to  the  Legislature  for  an  amend' 
ment  of  the  city  charter  extending  the  limits  of  said 
town  so  as  to  include  East  Bridgeport.” 

For  many  years  the  city  directories  listed  the  two 
communities  separately.  An  1862  directory  gives 
separate  listings  for  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  and  for  the  residents  of  East  Bridgeport. 
But  the  city  directory  of  1867'8  shows  Bridgeport 
and  East  Bridgeport  names  listed  together. 

Bridgeport  was  enlarged  in  1889  when  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city  was  extended  to  Bruce’s  Brook 
and  the  borough  of  West  Stratford  was  taken  in. 
(April  18,  1889.) 

During  that  year  also,  the  town  and  city  govern' 
ments  were  consolidated  by  act  of  the  state  legislature. 
(March  26,  1889.) 

The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the  present  city 
government  and  is  elected  every  two  years.  Until 
1889,  elections  were  held  in  April.  They  are  now 
held  in  November.  The  election  of  Jasper  McLevy 
as  mayor  in  1933,  the  first  Socialist  to  hold  such  office 
in  Bridgeport,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  government 
of  the  city. 

The  list  of  mayors  to  date,  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  city  in  1836,  an  explanation  of  the  present 
form  of  government  under  which  the  city  operates, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  present  office  holders, 
will  be  found  in  the  appendices. 
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THE  IRON  HORSE  ARRIVES 

CHAPTER  NINE 


Zeb  Marsh  dug  his  heels  into  the  rounded  sides  of 
the  cracker  barrel  on  which  he  was  seated  and 
yelled  to  the  little  gathering  around  the  stove  in  Seth 
Wakelee’s  store: 

“I  tell  you,  that  railroad  will  be  the  ruination  of 
this  town!  Fifteen  miles  an  hour!  Why  sir,  you 
won’t  be  able  to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at  his  work — 
he’ll  be  that  set  on  gadding  off  weekends.  And  as 
for  the  good  honest  folk  as  has  been  plodding  along 
day  after  day,  they’ll  be  flying  around  like  whipper 
snappers.  Flour  and  coal  and  lead  and  whiskey 
and  other  such  sdber  things  that  have  always  been 
used  to  slow  traveling  will  be  whisking  around  like 
sky  rockets.  ’Twon’t  do  no  good,  I’ll  tell  you. 
People  will  get  flighty,  they  won’t  stay  at  home  any 
more.  It’ll  upset  the  whole  nation.” 

The  others  listened  to  him  in  silence.  They  too, 
wondered  about  this  railroad  business.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  young  Alfred  Bishop  to  paint  glowing 
pictures  of  what  it  would  mean  to  Bridgeport,  but 
then  he  was  looking  at  it  from  the  business  end; 
besides  he  wasn’t  even  a  Bridgeporter — at  least  not 
till  lately. 

“I  think  Zeb’s  right,”  spoke  up  Jud  House  with 
his  long  drawl  and  his  corncob  pipe  over  one  ear 
where  one  might  expect  to  find  a  whisp  of  hay.  “If 
that  thing  comes  through  here  it’s  going  to  mean  a 
lot  of  changes.  Won’t  need  the  hosses  anymore; 
won’t  need  hay  and  oats;  like  as  not  the  hens  won’t 
lay  as  I  hear  the  noise  is  terrible.  Guess  it  means 
the  end  of  us  farmers.” 

“May  mean  the  end  of  all  of  us,”  put  in  Zeb 
darkly.  “Those  young  inventors  are  crazy  and 
they’re  drivin’  others  crazy  with  them.  This 
country’s  going  to  perdition,  that’s  what.  The 
young  lads  not  satisfied  with  the  good  old  stage 
coach  eh?  Anybody  ever  get  killed  in  a  stage  coach? 
Ever  get  burned  to  death  with  flying  sparks?  No 
sir!  They’re  safe  and  trusty  as  clockwork.  I’m 
telling  you  Providence  never  intended  man  to  travel 
at  such  outrageous  speed!” 

In  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  such  an  attitude 
as  these  Bridgeporters  held  in  1836  sounds  hardly 


believable.  Yet  it  was  typical  of  the  times.  In 
England,  just  a  few  years  previous,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  the  times  had  said: 

“Carriages  could  not  go  at  anything  like  the  con¬ 
templated  speed;  if  driven  to  it,  the  wheels  would 
merely  spin  on  their  axles  and  the  carriages  would 
stand  stock  still,”  while  an  English  periodical  stated: 

“What  can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous 
than  the  prospect  held  out  of  locomotives  traveling 


twice  as  fast  as  stage  coaches  .  ...  ?  We  trust  that 
Parliament  will,  in  all  railways  it  may  sanction,  limit 
the  speed  to  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Sylvester  is  as  great  as  can 
be  ventured  on  with  safety.” 
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WHAT  A  LAUGH! 

Some  of  the  learned  minds  in  America  were  as 
hind-sighted.  The  Boston  Courier”  under  date  of 
June  27,  1827,  said  in  an  editorial: 

The  project  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany 
is  impracticable,  as  every  one  knows,  who  knows  the 
simplest  rule  of  arithmetic,  and  the  expense  would 
be  little  less  than  the  market  value  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Massachusetts;  and  which,  if  practicable, 
every  person  of  common  sense  knows  would  be  as 
useless  as  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  moon.” 

Captain  Basil  Hall  rode  by  stage  coach  in  1829 
over  the  present  route  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad.  He  described  the  hills,  ravines  and  rivers 
and  said: 

Those  Yankees  talk  of  constructing  a  railroad 
over  this  route;  as  a  practical  engineer,  I  pronounce 
it  simply  impossible!” 

But  “those  Yankees”  did  construct  a  railroad  from 
Boston  to  Albany  as  we  well  know  today;  and  they 
constructed  other  railroads  through  New  England 
in  the  face  of  ridicule,  misgivings  and  mulish 
opposition. 

Not  only  were  the  farmers  and  the  cracker  barrel 
orators  against  the  railroads  but  many  of  the  small 
business  men  also.  Even  the  ministers  viewed  the 
new  venture  with  skepticism,  especially  those  who 
looked  with  disfavor  on  Sunday  traveling.  One 
even  suggested  from  the  pulpit  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  keep  a  list  of  all  those  who  transgressed 
by  traveling  on  Sunday  and  to  publish  the  same  to 
the  shame  of  all  concerned.  Another  reminded  its 
pewholders  that  “Sunday  travelers  are  generally  not 
happy  men”  and  suggested  that  “a  Sabbath  keeping 
Rail-Road  establishment”  would  be  “an  honor  to 
New  England.” 

But  the  Connecticut  obstacle  hurdlers  went  ahead 
with  their  ideas  and  theories  nevertheless,  and  the 
year  1835  saw  the  hatching  of  a  plan  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Massachusetts  line  to  the  Connecticut 
shoreline. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  December  23rd,  1835, 
there  gathered  in  Kent  a  little  group  of  men  com¬ 
posed  of  “delegates  representing  the  towns  on  and 
near  the  contemplated  route  for  a  railroad  from 
Danbury  through  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.” 

In  the  winter  of  1835-36,  a  survey  was  made  from 
Danbury  north  to  the  Massachusetts  state  line.  In 
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May,  1836,  Enoch  Foote,  William  Peet,  W.  C. 
Sterling  of  Bridgeport,  and  others,  were  granted 
incorporation  papers  by  the  state  legislature  under 
the  name  Ousatonic  Rail  Road  Company”  and 
granted  a  charter  with  permission  to  build  a  road 
from  the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  south 
to  Bridgeport,  to  New  York  state  line  in  the  town 
of  Ridgefield,  or  to  the  Fairfield  county  railroad.” 

TURNPIKE  COMPANIES  HOWL 

Immediately  a  howl  went  up  from  the  turnpike 
companies,  especially  those  whose  roads  would 
parallel  the  new  line.  They  remonstrated  loudly 
against  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  them  by  the 
granting  of  railroad  charters.  Owners  of  stock  in, 
and  the  officers  of,  the  great  turnpike  companies 
which  terminated  in  Bridgeport  and  which  had  been 
the  feeders  of  the  city’s  trade  and  commerce  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  fought  tooth  and  nail  against 
the  chartering  of  the  Housatonic  railroad  which 
would  drain  the  country  from  which  they  derived 
their  support  and  in  the  end,  kill  their  business. 
These  parties  represented  in  petitions  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  drawn  up  by  the  best  lawyers  in  the  county, 
that  they  had  chartered  and  vested  rights  which  were 
threatened  with  destruction,  but  which  the  state  was 
in  honor  bound  to  respect.  They  pointed  out  that 
they  had  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  the  building 
and  improvement  and  repair  of  the  great  turnpike 
roads  and  that  stock  in  the  chartered  companies  was 
owned  in  many  instances  by  widows  and  orphans 
and  held  in  trust  for  other  dependent  persons,  “whose 
all  was  imperilled  by  the  railroad  proposed.” 

Disregarding  for  the  moment,  the  widows  and 
orphans,  brought  into  the  argument  to  sound  a  sad 
and  pathetic  note,  there  was  some  understandable 
ground  for  the  complaint  of  the  turnpike  companies. 

Fifty  years  before,  roads  in  towns,  out  of  towns 
and  between  towns,  were  for  the  most  part  in  terrible 
condition.  The  villages  were  supposed  to  keep  their 
own  roads  in  repair  and  to  that  end  were  allowed  to 
levy  a  highway  tax.  But  the  towns  and  villages 
were  poor;  most  of  the  voters  paid  their  tax  in  labor 
and  there  was  little  money  spent  on  the  highways. 

To  rectify  this  situation,  the  General  Assembly  in 
1792  took  from  the  control  of  the  towns,  certain 
main  highways  leading  from  one  large  community 
to  another,  and  authorized  the  erection  upon  the 
roads  of  gates  at  which  it  was  lawful  to  collect  toll 
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from  travelers,  the  money  thus  collected  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways. 
This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  the  towns  as 
it  freed  them  of  the  necessity  of  extra  highway 
expense. 

The  first  turnpike  of  direct  interest  to  the  village 
of  Newfield  was  that  operated  by  the  Stratford  and 
Weston  Turnpike  Co.  which  was  incorporated  at 
the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1797. 
This  touched  the  present  Brooklawn  Avenue. 

Following  this,  came  the  Bridgeport  and  Newtown 
Turnpike  Company  (October  1801)  then  the 
Newtown  to  Norwalk  turnpike,  the  Monroe  to 
Black  B.ock  turnpike,  and  in  May  1828,  the 
Huntington  turnpike  which  ran  from  the  center  of 
Huntington  to  Bridgeport. 

The  only  other  turnpike  company  with  a  road 
entering  the  city  of  Bridgeport  was  incorporated  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  May  session  of  1832. 
This  was  known  as  the  Black  Rock  and  Weston 
Turnpike  Company. 

The  turnpike  companies  worked  the  highways, 
kept  them  in  repair  and  collected  toll  upon  them  to 
pay  for  the  repairs.  They  were  chartered  by  the 
state.  Large  sums  were  invested  in  these  enterprises 
and  as  most  of  the  travel  of  the  times  passed  over 
them,  they  were  profitable  investments. 

Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that,  when  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  railroad  took  shape  on  the  Bridgeport 
horizon,  that  the  turnpike  companies  should  fight 
the  issue  with  all  their  resources.  Although  such 
resources  were  ample,  the  turnpike  companies  lost 
the  fight. 

HOUSATONIC  RAILROAD 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Housatonic  railroad  charter, 
granted  by  the  state  legislature,  allowed  a  choice  of 
three  terminals.  Bridgeporters,  at  least  the  more 
progressive  citizens,  were  anxious  that  the  road 
should  terminate  here.  They  saw  that  the  road 
would  bring  to  Bridgeport,  the  trade  of  the  Housa¬ 
tonic  Valley;  more,  eventually,  the  road  might  even 
extend  to  New  York,  there  to  open  up  a  whole  new 
field  of  business. 

Leader  of  the  progressive  group  was  Alfred 
Bishop,  lately  of  New  Jersey.  Young  Bishop,  though 
not  a  Bridgeporter,  was  a  Connecticut  man.  Born 
in  Danbury,  he  had  gone  at  an  early  age  to  New 
Jersey  to  farm,  but  farming  did  not  hold  his  interest 


and  he  turned  his  attention  to  canal  construction. 

Bishop  saw  great  possibilities  in  railroading  and 
the  dawn  of  the  railroad  era  in  this  state  brought  him 
home.  The  year  1836  found  Bishop  in  Bridgeport, 
the  most  persistent  figure  in  the  move  to  locate  the 
terminal  of  the  Housatonic  railroad  in  this  city. 

Now,  in  order  for  the  railroad  to  terminate  in 
Bridgeport,  it  was  necessary  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock  should  be  sold  here.  After  indi¬ 
viduals  had  bought  their  utmost,  enough  money  was 
not  secured.  Funds  were  urgently  needed.  One 
historian  has  suggested  that  this  necessity  for  more 
money  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  organizing 
the  borough  of  Bridgeport  into  a  city.  Whether  or 
not  this  was  true  is  not  known.  It  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  March  2,  1837,  just  a  short  time  after 
its  incorporation  as  a  city,  Bridgeport  passed  a 
resolution  which  pledged  the  aid  of  the  city  to  the 
new  railroad  company,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
This  sum  was  afterwards  increased  to  $150,000. 
Bonds  were  issued  and  sold  for  the  raising  of  the 
money. 

So  far  so  good.  A  contract  to  build  the  road  was 
made  with  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Sykes  and  work  was 
commenced  July,  1837,  about  300  men  being 
employed  by  the  contractors.  It  was  planned  to 
build  the  road  from  the  Massachusetts  line  (south 
side  of  the  town  of  Sheffield)  the  road  to  follow 
down  the  Housatonic  Valley  as  far  as  New  Milford, 
thence  along  the  Still  River  Valley  as  far  as 
Brookfield,  thence  along  the  Pequonnock  River 
Valley  to  Bridgeport. 

No  sooner  was  the  road  commenced  than  financial 
difficulties  arose.  Owing  to  the  panic  of  1837,  which 
caused  nearly  all  banks  and  moneyed  institutions  in 
the  country  to  suspend  specie  payments,  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  stock  were  not  paid  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
anticipated  and  progress  of  the  road  was  delayed. 

Worse,  the  city  was  now  faced  with  a  debt  of 
$150,000,  the  interest  on  which  was  accumulating. 
The  city  had  made  no  provision  for  payment  of  the 
same,  and  the  citizens  were  called  on  to  pay  interest 
on  these  bonds.  This  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
for  many,  in  such  circumstances  as  were  some  of  the 
Bridgeporters.  Many  moved  from  the  city  to  escape 
the  tax  levy  for  these  payments  and  others  openly 
declared  their  resistance.  The  question  was  carried 
into  the  courts,  and  in  every  instance  the  courts 
found  against  the  city.  It  was  not  until  1856  that  a 
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sinking  fund  was  established  which  enabled  the  city 
to  eventually  free  itself  from  the  burden. 

CITY  CELEBRATES 

But  to  return  to  the  building  of  the  railroad.  By 
February,  1840,  the  southern  division  of  the  road 
from  Bridgeport  to  New  Milford  was  opened.  An 
old  account  tells  us  that: 

The  Housatonic  Railroad  was  opened  by  an 
excursion  train  from  Bridgeport  to  New  Milford 
February  11,  1840.  The  people  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  waited  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  a  cold  winter’s  day,  and  some  went  home  before 
the  train  came;  but  finally  it  made  its  appearance  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  the  interested  multitude.  In 


floor  of  the  car.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  for 
each  engine  to  carry  a  man  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
lie  watched  the  track  and  when  he  spied  a  spike 
sticking  up,  reached  down  and  drove  it  home.  Some 
of  the  trains  also  carried  brushes  before,  one  hanging 
over  each  front  wheel,  to  keep  the  tracks  clean. 

There  were  other  things  to  “annoy”  the  passengers. 
The  comparatively  tiny  little  engines,  with  their  huge 
wood  burning  chimneys,  spattered  sparks  over  the 
riders,  and  fires  were  frequent.  The  coaches, 
patterned  at  first  after  the  regular  stage  coaches,  were 
hard  and  uncomfortable,  without  springs,  just 
fastened  on  flat  boards.  Smoke,  sparks,  dust  and 
jolts  were  the  regular  routine  until  the  passenger 
reached  the  station  when  he  was  practically  flung  to 


THE  “MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS” 

The  above  is  the  “New  Milford”  one  of  the  early  trains  running  on  the  Housatonic  railroad. 
Pine  knots  were  first  used  as  fuel  to  stoke  the  engines.  Courtesy  of  C.  B.  Burr  of  Ansonia. 


the  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  event,  the 
church  bells  were  rung  with  much  earnestness,  and 
the  old  cannon,  located  on  the  rocks  then  south  of 
the  village  houses,  poured  forth  its  thunder  of 
welcome  to  the  screaming  railroad-steam-engine- 
whistle.” 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  road,  from  New 
Milford  north,  was  opened  December  1,  1842. 

Much  annoyance  was  caused  by  the  original  track 
which  consisted  of  iron  straps  fastened  with  spikes 
to  wooden  sills.  The  spikes  often  became  loose  when 
the  weight  of  the  passing  train  caused  them  to  curl 
up  into  “snake  heads.” 

Sometimes  these  “snake  heads”  poked  through  the 


the  platform  by  the  force  of  the  stop.  Brake  power 
in  the  beginning  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  either 
a  hand  or  foot  brake  and  stops  were  anything  but 
gentle.  A  more  primitive  type  of  brake  was  in  vogue 
in  certain  sections  for  many  years.  When  the 
engineer  reached  the  station,  he  opened  his  safety 
valve  and  several  strong  porters  would  seise  the  end 
of  the  train  and  hold  it  back  while  the  station  agent 
thrust  sticks  of  wood  through  the  wheel  spokes. 

Peleg  Bronson  of  Bridgeport  was  one  of  the  early 
engineers  of  whom  we  have  record.  An  old  script 
states  that  Peleg  commenced  work  for  the  Housatonic 
in  December,  1843,  “at  the  age  of  17  years,  under 
R.  B.  Lacey,  local  agent  at  Bridgeport  and  acting 
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assistant  superintendent.  He  first  assisted  at  the 
freight  station  in  handling  freight,  etc.,  but  soon  was 
given  employment  on  a  locomotive  as  wood  passer 
and  oiler.  From  that  position  he  worked  up  to 
engineer  which  he  occupied  for  many  years.” 

TRAIN  OFTEN  UNRAVELED 

Accidents  were  many  on  the  early  railroads.  The 
clumsy  locomotives  often  broke  down  and  horses  and 
oxen  had  to  be  impressed  to  drag  the  cars  to  the 
nearest  station  and  repair  shop.  Sometimes  the 
engineer  “lost”  part  of  the  train  when  it  became  urn 
hitched.  For  this  reason,  crooked  roads  were 
popular.  Then  the  conductor  could  look  back  and 
“see  if  everything  was  alright.” 

In  the  year  1844,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  which  gave  a 
company  organized  by  Joseph  Sheffield  of  New 
Haven  and  Anson  Phelps  of  New  York  and  others, 
permission  to  build  a  railroad  from  New  Haven  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state. 

Two  years  later,  May  11,  1846,  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  York  granted  the  company 
composed  of  these  same  persons  permission  to  extend 
their  proposed  railroad  from  the  Connecticut  line  to 
connect  with  the  Harlem  road  at  Williamsbridge, 
New  York.  A  contract  was  signed  October  27, 
1846,  for  the  building  of  a  road  from  the  depot  of 
the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railroad  in  the  city  of 
New  Haven  to  Williamsbridge.  Work  was  to  be 
commenced  December  1,  1846. 

Trains  were  running  from  Bridgeport  to  Fairfield 
by  September  2,  1848,  but  it  was  not  until  January 
1,  1849  that  the  road  was  open  for  travel  over  its 
entire  length.  The  fare  from  Bridgeport  to  New 
York  at  that  time  was  one  dollar. 

Alfred  Bishop,  mainly  responsible  for  the  building 
of  the  Housatonic  railroad,  led  the  movement  for  the 
Naugatuck  Railroad,  for  which  a  charter  was 
granted  in  1845.  This  road  ran  from  Bridgeport  to 
Winsted,  being  completed  to  the  latter  town, 
September  24,  1845. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  a  consolidation  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven,  and  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  roads  was  effected.  The  new  title,  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  was 
coined  at  the  time  of  incorporation  of  this  new 
company,  August  6,  1872. 

The  present  company  is  the  result  of  the  combina' 
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tion  by  purchase,  merger,  consolidation  and  lease  of 
203  smaller  constituent  lines,  covering  practically 
the  whole  of  southern  New  England.  Through 
ownership  of  various  subsidiary  companies,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  company  also  furnishes  steam' 
boat,  trolley,  and  highway  motor  service  in  the  same 
territory. 

From  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  this  com' 
pany,  there  were  frequent  additions  until  finally  its 
rail  lines,  either  owned  or  leased,  formed  a  veritable 
network  through  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 


THE  RAILROAD  DEPOT  IN  1897 


Back  in  the  old  days  when  the  railroad  tracks  ran  across 
Fairfield  Avenue  at  street  level,  the  depot  looked  like  this. 
Tracks  were  not  raised  until  1905. 


Massachusetts,  connecting  this  thriving  industrial 
territory  with  New  York  City. 

Among  the  “additions”  were  the  Housatonic 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Naugatuck  Railroad 
Company. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail' 
road  Company  was  the  first  steam  railroad  in  the 
country  to  adopt  electrification  of  any  portion  of  its 
lines,  in  1895.  Electrification  from  New  York  to 
Stamford  took  place  in  1907  and  June  21,  1914  saw 
the  electrification  extended  all  the  way  to  New 
Haven. 


The  present  New  Haven  railroad  proper  includes 
2,061  miles  of  road;  with  640  steam  locomotives,  152 
electric  locomotives,  1352  passenger  train  cars  and 
18,864  freight  cars.  (1936) 
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With  what  prophetic  instinct  spoke  a  young 
engineer,  following  a  trip  through  Connecticut  al¬ 
most  a  hundred  years  ago!  The  engineer,  R.  B. 
Mason,  made  a  survey  in  1838  for  a  railroad  from 
Bridgeport  to  New  York.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  survey  he  was  bold  enough  to  say  that  in  his 
estimation  the  travel  over  such  a  road  when  built, 
might  even  amount  to  several  hundred  each  way 
daily!  He  was  thought  a  visionary. 

Yet  today,  the  first  few  months  of  1936  showed 
no  less  than  600  passengers  riding  each  way  between 
Bridgeport  and  New  York  daily. 

FIRST  HORSE  CARS 

No  sooner  had  Bridgeport  settled  back  in  its 
accustomed  routine  following  the  tumult  over  the 
railroads,  when  someone  suggested  horse  drawn 
vehicles  on  tracks  for  urban  travel  and  the  citizens 
were  in  a  turmoil  again. 

Some  of  the  owners  of  elaborate  carriages  said  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  drive  across  the 
rails  without  upsetting.  Others  insisted  that  the  high 
speed  horse  cars  dashing  along  at  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour  would  run  them  down.  Still  others  pointed  out 
that  the  “innovation”  would  be  “entirely  unsafe”  for 
the  women  and  children. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Bridgeport  Horse  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1865  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  the  charter  giving  the  privilege  of 
extending  the  line  from  the  starting  point  near 
Pembroke  Lake  in  east  Bridgeport  to  Mountain 
Grove  Cemetery  and  Black  Rock,  with  a  branch  to 
the  railroad  depot  at  the  foot  of  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Cars  commenced  to  travel  over  the  tracks  January 
23,  1866. 

The  new  venture  did  not  succeed.  Business  was 
slow  and  the  company,  unable  to  meet  expenses,  was 
practically  abandoned. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  January,  1885,  the  Bridge¬ 
port  and  West  Stratford  Horse  Railroad  Company 
was  chartered,  its  franchise  giving  it  the  right  to 
construct  a  track  for  horse  drawn  cars  from  the 
railroad  depot  in  Bridgeport,  to  Stratford.  There 
was  also  a  branch  track  through  East  Main  Street  to 
Crescent  Avenue.  First  cars  were  put  in  service 
October  12,  1885.  By  1888  there  were  nine  cars  and 
41  horses. 

This  enterprise  was  very  successful.  In  August, 
1890  the  Bridgeport  company  was  purchased  by  a 


Rochester  syndicate  and  in  1892  it  was  sold  to 
Charles  A.  Hotchkiss  of  Bridgeport.  In  1893  a 
company  under  the  name  of  the  Bridgeport  Traction 
Company  was  organised. 

From  this  date  on,  the  various  leases  and  reorgani¬ 
zations  which  took  place  in  connection  with  Bridge¬ 
port’s  urban  service,  were  quite  complicated.  They 
may  be  set  down  thusly : 

The  Bridgeport  Traction  Company  was  formed 
July  14,  1893  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Bridgeport 
Horse  Railway  Company,  the  Bridgeport  Railway 
Company  and  the  East  End  Railway  Company. 

The  Bridgeport  Traction  Company  in  turn  was 
purchased  by  the  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting 
Company. 

August  1,  1906,  the  Connecticut  Railway  and 
Lighting  Company  leased  its  trolley  properties  to  the 
Consolidated  Railway  Company. 

In  1907  the  Consolidated  Railway  Company  was 
merged  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  Company,  which  therefore  acquired 
these  trolley  leases,  the  Consolidated  disappearing 
from  the  scene. 

In  1910  the  New  Haven  Railroad  sublet  these 
street  railway  properties  to  the  Connecticut  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  company  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  all  the  railroad’s  trolley 
properties  in  Connecticut. 

So  much  for  the  involved  corporations  and  incor¬ 
porations. 

CHAMPAGNE  ’N  EVERYTHING 

A  trip  made  by  several  prominent  Bridgeporters 
to  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  see  how  the  “new  electric 
car”  worked,  doomed  the  Bridgeport  horse  cars  to 
the  discard. 

After  some  argument,  the  Common  Council 
approved  a  recommendation  that  the  Bridgeport 
Traction  Company  be  allowed  to  substitute  electricity 
for  horse  power.  August  23,  1894,  the  first  electric 
trolley  was  started  over  the  Bridgeport  tracks. 

It  was  a  great  day  and  an  important  one.  Andrew 
Radel,  then  manager  of  the  company,  turned  the 
controller.  On  the  car  were  Mayor  Bostwick,  E.  G. 
Burnham,  Samuel  W.  Baldwin,  Frank  Beers,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  President  N.  H.  Heft,  head  of  the  Bridgeport 
Traction  Company. 

The  car  stopped  halfway  between  the  depot  and 
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St.  Michael’s  Cemetery  for  the  formal  dedication, 
Mabel  R.  Sherwood  told  us  in  her  excellent  series  of 
articles  on  industrial  Bridgeport  in  “Bridgeport  Life.” 

To  give  proper  import  to  the  momentous  occasion, 
President  Heft  leaned  over  the  dashboard  of  the 
trolley,  and  smashed  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  the 
front  of  the  car. 

The  first  electric  cars  were  small,  with  no  vestibule 
and  not  even  any  kind  of  a  windshield,  which  made 
the  motorman’s  job  somewhat  arduous  during  the 
winter  months.  After  a  while  there  was  a  projection 
across  the  front  of  the  car  to  shield  the  motorman’s 
face,  but  the  sides  were  still  left  open. 

In  the  wintertime,  the  little  open  cars  were  closed 
in  with  box-like  structures.  The  fenders  were  taken 
off  and  a  shear-like  device  to  be  used  as  a  snow 
plough,  was  substituted. 

On  the  first  cars  there  was  but  one  fender  and 
when  the  motorman  reached  the  end  of  the  line,  he 
had  to  carry  the  heavy  fender  around  and  attach  it 
to  the  opposite  end.  The  fender  weighed  about  200 
pounds. 

One  man  cars  were  in  operation  in  1921  but  many 
feared  to  ride  in  them  at  first,  as  they  were  believed 
dangerous. 

In  recent  years  bus  lines  have  been  substituted  for 


some  of  the  trolley  lines.  The  first  line  to  be  motor¬ 
ized  was  the  old  Oak  Street  line.  The  first  suburban 
line  to  have  buses  was  the  Bridgeport,  Derby  line 
which  was  changed  over  in  1924.  Eight  years  later, 
buses  began  to  run  between  Bridgeport  and  New 
Haven. 

In  1880,  just  330,847  passengers  were  carried  on 
the  horse  cars.  In  1934,  the  Bridgeport  lines, 
between  the  buses  and  the  trolleys,  carried  some 
16,000,000  passengers. 

The  year  1936  finds  Bridgeport  with  49  miles  of 
trolley  tracks  and  160  miles  of  bus  routes,  also  includ¬ 
ing  Norwalk. 

SHORT  LINE  BUS 

The  Short  Line  Bus  Co.,  a  private  corporation 
which  operates  out  of  Bridgeport,  commenced 
operations  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1924. 

Lines  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bridgeport  Division  include  the  route  from  New 
Haven  to  New  York  and  a  line  to  Waterbury. 

The  company  has  offices  at  1188  Main  Street,  a 
modern  bus  terminal  at  54  Golden  Hill  Street  and  a 
garage  at  718  Crescent  Avenue.  The  company  is 
operated  and  managed  by  Bridgeport  men.  Twenty- 
one  buses  operate  out  of  Bridgeport. 
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MIDNIGHT  FIRES 

CHAPTER  TEN 


U  TTire/  Fire!  George  Wells’  on  Fire!!!” 

X  The  cry  of  alarm  was  carried  on  icy  winds 
up  Main  Street,  down  State,  across  Water,  the  night 
of  December  12,  1845,  till  every  corner  of  the  city 
was  reached.  Doors  were  flung  open,  windows  shot 
up,  men  and  women  rushed  to  the  street,  struggling 
into  hats  and  coats  against  the  bitter  cold. 

Shouting  and  running  they  dashed  to  Bank  Street, 
jostling  with  the  firemen  to  crowd  to  the  front  of  the 
fire.  Engines  were  hurried  to  the  scene,  frantically 
tried  to  get  water  to  the  imperiled  buildings,  but  the 
tide  was  low,  the  pumps  were  dry  and  the  flames 
raged  unchecked.  In  spite  of  the  hysterical  efforts 
of  firemen  and  pedestrians  alike,  building  after 
building  fell  before  the  advancing  inferno. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  half  the  downtown 
district  was  ablate  and  before  the  fire  was  over,  49 
buildings  had  been  razed  by  the  flames,  40  families 
were  penniless  and  homeless,  and  property  losses  had 
totaled  $150,000. 

The  fire  of  1845  changed  the  whole  history  of  the 
business  section  cf  the  city  for  it  resulted  in  an  over' 
night  move  of  the  center  of  the  section  from  Water 
Street  to  Main,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Flames  were  discovered  at  1:30  a.m.  in  the  oyster 
saloon  owned  by  George  Wells  on  Bank  Street.  The 
fire  made  rapid  headway  through  the  flimsy  wooden 
building,  helped  by  the  high  winds.  Everyone  “did 
his  bit”  at  the  fire  engine  but  there  was  little  water. 
The  only  available  supply  was  in  the  harbor  and  the 
tide  was  so  low  that  the  suction  hose  could  not  reach 
the  water  surface. 

Consequently,  people  directed  their  energies 
towards  saving  household  effects  and  the  streets  out' 
side  the  burned  district  were  soon  piled  high  with 
goods  and  furniture  which  in  most  instances,  was 
moved  but  not  saved. 

Down  Bank  Street  to  the  river’s  edge  spread  the 
fire.  Up  and  down  Water  Street  it  went,  out  onto 
the  docks,  sweeping  everything  before  it.  All  build' 
ings  on  the  east  side  of  Water  Street  below  Wall 
were  burned  to  a  crisp.  On  the  west  side,  buildings 
were  seared  almost  as  far  north  as  Wall.  Traveling 
south  on  the  west  side  of  Water  Street,  flames  licked 
greedily  on  to  a  point  below  State,  going  as  far  as  the 


Temperance  Hotel  kept  by  A.  A.  McNeil,  one 
historian  commenting  that  “here  the  fire  stopped  as 
there  was  nothing  more  within  reach!” 

When  the  firemen  found  they  could  not  control 
the  fire  in  Water  Street,  they  centered  their  efforts 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  1845 

Half  the  downtown  section  of  Bridgeport  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  1845,  when  fire 
broke  out  in  an  oyster  saloon  on  Bank  Street.  Darkened 
areas  on  map  show  extent  of  fire. 

on  checking  its  spread  to  Main  Street.  Already  the 
flames  were  encircling  a  small  group  of  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  State  Street,  not  far  from  Main. 
Next  door,  west,  was  the  residence  of  William  Peet, 
father-in-law  of  Mayor  Harral.  Extra  efforts  were 
centered  on  this  building  as  it  was  considered  the 
pivot  of  the  fire.  If  this  one  caught,  there  was  no 
way  to  prevent  the  fire  from  reaching  Main  Street. 
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To  this  end,  the  east  side  of  the  building  and  the  roof 
were  covered  with  carpets  which  were  kept  soaked 
with  water.  The  efforts  were  successful  for  the  fire 
never  reached  Main  Street. 

GOT  HIS  HORSE  READY 

One  George  Sanford,  an  apprentice  carriage 
maker,  gave  the  best  first  hand  description  of  the  fire. 
Young  Sanford  boarded  on  Main  Street,  occupying 
a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house  from  which  he  had 
an  excellent  view  of  the  oyster  saloon  on  Bank  Street. 

'"Mr.  Sanford  states  that  his  landlady  Mrs.  Middle- 
brook  called  to  him  about  one  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
December  12th  saying  ’George  Wells’  is  all  afire’!” 
relates  an  old  historical  account. 

“Mr.  Sanford  dressed  immediately  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  reach  the  fire.  It  had  started  in  a  lot  of 
shavings  in  the  cellar,  kept  to  use  in  roasting  oysters, 
and  it  quickly  burst  through  the  floor,  enveloping  the 
structure. 

“  ’Then’,  says  Mr.  Sanford,  ’everyone  thought  the 
fire  must  run  into  Main  Street.  I  went  back  to  the 
house,  packed  my  things  and  then  went  across  the 
street  to  the  Sterling  House  stables  and  had  my  horse 
harnessed  ready  to  move  if  the  fire  spread  into  Main 
Street.  Many  others  were  making  similar  prepara' 
tions. 

’’  ’I  went  back  to  the  fire  and  worked  a  spell  on  an 
engine  as  a  volunteer.  William  Wall  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  open  up  his  grocery  store,  near 
Thomas  Hawley  and  Company’s  store,  and  to  give 
to  all,  crackers  and  cheese  and  cigars.  He  could  not 
do  this  as  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  engine  companies. 
I  did  so  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  boilers  of 
coffee  brought  in  by  the  ladies.  One  or  two  other 
stores  were  opened  in  a  like  manner. 

’’  ’There  were  three  or  four  hand  engines  in  town, 
but  all  the  buildings  were  of  wood  so  that  the  fire 
spread  rapidly.  The  tide  was  out  and  the  pipes  from 
the  engines  kept  filling  with  mud  as  they  took  water 
from  the  river.  The  fire  ran  into  Water  Street  and 
soon  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  It  was  finally 
stopped  from  going  north  on  the  west  side  by  pulling 
down  a  small  wooden  building  just  below  Thomas 
Hawley  and  Company’s. 

’’  ’The  fire  ran  down  both  sides  of  Water  Street, 
below  State,  burning  what  was  called  ’’The  Old  Flat 
Iron”  corner  of  Water  and  State  Streets  that  had 


been  an  eyesore  to  Bridgeport  people  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Wheeler  and  how  the 
boys  did  cheer  when  they  saw  it  in  flames! 

MOLASSES  COATED  STREETS 

’’  ’It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  whole 
business  part  of  the  city  was  doomed,  but  the  fire  was 
gotten  under  control  finally.  A  West  India  brig  had 
come  in  a  few  days  before,  loaded  with  salt  and 
molasses  and  had  unloaded  at  the  stores  on  the  dock. 
They  were  all  burned  and  the  molasses  ran  into  the  I 
street  and  all  over  the  dock  where  the  brig  was  lying,  _ 
and  she  took  fire  several  times,  it  being  low  tide,  I 
before  she  could  be  floated  across  the  river.  A  lumber  ‘ 
yard  took  fire  and  the  lumber  was  all  burned . I 

’’  ‘I  recall  that  many  remarked  the  next  day  that 
the  fire  was  “the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  ] 
Bridgeport”  and  I  think  it  was  so,  as  nearly  all  the 
buildings  burned  were  old  and  dilapidated’.” 

The  worst  of  the  fire  was  over  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  but  it  was  not  until  daylight  that  the  townspeople 
were  able  to  calculate  the  extent  of  their  losses.  All  I 
manner  of  stock  was  destroyed  beyond  recognition;  I 
hide  and  leather  goods,  iron  and  cordage  supplies,  i 
groceries,  dry  goods,  fish,  paints,  meats,  carpets, 
clothing,  drugs  and  shoes,  not  to  speak  of  sacks  of 
grain,  newly  tailored  suits  and  barrels  of  oysters. 

Among  the  goods  destroyed  were  800  barrels  of 
flour,  100  barrels  of  mackerel  and  large  quantities  of 
tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses. 

Water  Street  was  not  rebuilt  for  some  time  for  the 
merchants  turned  their  backs  on  the  waterfront  and 
moved  farther  into  town. 

Previous  to  the  fire,  the  principal  trade  had  been 
carried  on  in  Water  Street.  Main  Street,  between 
Wall  and  State  had  commenced  to  gain  a  little  as  a 
business  center,  but  it  could  not  be  compared  to 
Water  and  State. 

The  fire  of  1833  had  removed  a  number  of  old 
landmarks  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  and  Main  and  had 
opened  the  path  for  the  new  and  better  stores  which 
Joseph  Robinson,  Daniel  Sterling  and  others  erected. 
However,  these  drew  very  little  trade  from  the 
“shore”  at  Water  Street. 

The  fire  of  1845  changed  everything,  overnight. 
All  the  Water  Street  merchants,  particularly  in  dry 
goods  were  compelled  to  find  some  haven  quickly,  in 
order  to  resume  business.  They  removed  to  Main 
Street  and  never  returned  to  their  old  haunts  along 
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the  waterfront.  Since  that  time,  Main  Street  has 
been  the  leading  retail  district. 

HAT  FACTORY  FIRE 

The  fire  of  1877,  one  of  the  most  gruesome  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  broke  out  at  midnight,  one  eve' 
ning  in  June,  in  the  hat  factory  of  Glover,  Sanford 
and  Sons,  south  side  of  Crescent  Avenue,  and  before 
it  had  completed  its  work  of  destruction,  took  the 
lives  of  eleven  young  Bridgeport  men. 

Scathing  editorials  in  New  York  and  New  Haven 
papers  criticized  Bridgeport  for  its  negligence  in 
providing  an  adequate  water  supply  for  fire  emer- 
gencies  and  the  city  was  blamed  for  the  preventable 
deaths  of  the  eleven  young  men. 

No  suspicion  of  possible  tragedy  entered  the  mind 
of  Glover-Sanford’s  night  watchman  as  he  sat  in  his 
little  office,  reading  the  paper.  Of  a  sudden,  in 
rushed  the  watchman  from  across  the  street  at  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  yelling  that  the 
hat  factory  was  on  fire.  He  had  sighted  the  flames 
from  his  post  across  the  street. 

The  Glover-Sanford  watchman  dashed  to  the  third 
floor  and  there  found  that  fire  had  broken  out  in  three 
places  in  the  mixing  room.  The  alarm  was  given,  the 
city  roused  from  its  sleep  and  within  a  few  minutes, 
half  the  town  was  jammed  into  the  little  street  before 
the  burning  building. 

But  let  the  “Bridgeport  Daily  Standard”  of  Friday, 
June  8,  1877  tell  the  story.  In  an  article  headed 
“Our  Horror”  the  editor  wrote: 

“The  fire  department  hurried  to  the  place,  No.  2 
locating  on  the  corner  by  the  office  of  the  Cartridge 
Company  where  she  succeeded  in  getting  water.  No. 
1  stopped  at  a  hydrant  near  the  factory,  but,  failing 
to  get  a  stream,  was  ordered  by  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner  to  take  up  her  position  at  a  small  pond  in  the 
rear  of  the  burning  building  where,  by  lowering  her 
suction  basket  several  times  and  digging  a  hole,  she 
managed  to  get  enough  water  for  two  streams  which 
they  threw  from  12  to  4  o’clock. 

“No.  5  tried  the  hydrant  in  front  of  the  factory, 
found  no  water,  then  tried  the  pond  with  no  better 
success,  after  which  she  went  to  the  lake.  While  in 
front  of  the  building  a  portion  of  the  falling  wall 
narrowly  escaped  tumbling  upon  the  firemen . 

“In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  main  building 
was  a  sheet  of  flame  which  received  additional  im¬ 
petus  from  the  strong  draft  made  by  the  long  build¬ 


ings  and  the  broken  windows  which  were  shattered 
early  in  the  fire.  There  were  two  heavy  explosions 
in  the  building  during  the  fire. 

“It  was  some  time  before  the  addition  on  the  west 
caught  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water  it  might  have  been  saved,  the 
brick  walls  between  it  and  the  main  building  being 
twelve  inches  thick,  with  the  four  foot  passage 
between  and  no  communication  except  by  doorways. 

“The  roof  fell  in  soon  after  the  fire  got  under  good 
headway  and  the  flames  communicated  with  the 
lower  floors  but  not  until  a  considerable  amount  of 
wool,  finished  hats,  machinery  and  other  property 
had  been  taken  out  by  a  force  of  volunteers  who 
worked  like  tigers  to  save  what  they  could . 

“The  firemen  made  little  headway  against  the  in¬ 
creasing  fury  of  the  flames,  which  grew  so  hot  that 
the  steam  pumps  of  the  Cartridge  Company  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks  were  set  to  work  at  wetting 
down  the  roofs  of  that  building  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  fire . 

“The  hat  factory  was  also  amply  provided  with 
fire  apparatus,  there  being  hose  on  every  floor,  a  tank 
of  water  and  several  pumps,  one  of  which,  a  Baxter 
steam  pump,  near  the  engine,  was  intended  especially 
for  fire  use,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  use  them 
owing  to  a  lack  of  water. 

ELEVEN  LOSE  LIVES 

“About  a  quarter  of  one  o’clock  occurred  the 
accident  which  cost  eleven  men  their  lives  and  gave 
the  community  the  shock  of  horror  which  ran  through 
it  when  the  awful  fact  became  known  this  morning. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  hard  at  work  in  the  office 
endeavoring  to  remove  the  safe,  when  the  cry  was 
raised  outside,  that  there  was  danger.  A  number  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  ran  out,  Officer  Rew, 
Special  Officer  Reed  and  another  man  being  the  last 
three  to  leave  the  building  alive. 

“They  had  scarcely  stepped  outside  the  door  be¬ 
fore  a  portion  of  the  end  wall  of  the  main  building 
toppled  over  and  fell  with  a  dull,  heavy  roar  upon  the 
roof  of  the  office,  crushing  it  as  though  it  were  an 
eg g  shell,  carrying  everything  before  it,  clear  to  the 
basement.  The  fragments  took  fire  and  were  soon  in 
a  roaring  blaze,  and  before  long  a  mass  of  cinders, 
smoking  timbers  and  heated  brick  marked  the  spot 
where  the  unfortunate  men  lay  crushed  and  mangled 
beneath  them.  .  .  . 
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“Seven  of  the  eleven  bodies  were  found  very  close 
together,  near  the  safe,  and  the  others  were  scattered 
about  within  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  They  had 
evidently  been  caught  by  the  falling  wall  while  in  the 
act  of  running  from  the  spot,  and  lay  crushed  and 
doubled  up  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  position, 
when  uncovered  by  the  workmen . ” 

When  questioned  after  the  fire  on  the  matter  of 
rebuilding,  members  of  the  firm  said  they  were  urn 
decided  what  to  do,  although  one  intimated  that  he 
“was  not  at  all  anxious  to  rebuild  and  risk  his  prop' 
erty  in  a  city  that  was  careless  enough  to  allow 
property  to  burn  down  for  lack  of  a  proper  water 
supply." 

At  the  inquest  which  followed  the  fire,  one  of  the 
bystanders  testified  that  when  the  firemen  finally 
dragged  the  hose  over  to  the  burning  building,  “there 
was  not  force  enough  to  the  water  to  throw  it  ten 
feet.”  This  same  witness  stated  that  “the  police 
seemed  to  have  been  withdrawn  except  for  two  or 
three  specials  who  could  not  keep  the  crowd  back.” 
He  said  the  deceased  were  not  members  of  the  fire 
department,  but  were  citizens  who  volunteered  to 
save  property,  and  that  “the  fire  department  had  so 
few  men  that  they  can  only  go  where  the  hose  goes.” 

Another  witness  stated  that  “they  couldn’t  get  the 
stream  up  to  the  third  story  without  a  ladder.” 

William  E.  Marsh,  chief  of  police,  in  reply  to  the 
insinuation  that  the  police  department  was  at  fault, 
answered  that  “most  of  the  force  were  guarding 
rescued  property  at  the  time;  he  thought  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  there  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary;  and  the  crowd  made  no  trouble  except  to 
try  to  steal;  the  firemen  generally  use  a  police  rope, 
but  as  they  only  have  200  feet  they  could  not  use  it 
last  night  as  the  fire  was  so  large.” 

Special  Policeman  Patrick  Reed,  who  was  one  of 
those  who  escaped  from  the  office  room  before  the 
eleven  victims  went  crashing  to  their  deaths,  testified 
that  he  “went  into  the  back  office  and  helped  Mr. 
Dart  to  turn  the  safe  around  into  the  front  office: 
couldn’t  get  it  out  on  account  of  a  desk,  so  went  after 
an  ax  to  cut  a  way  out;  fireman  wouldn’t  let  the  ax 
go,  but  one  man  went  with  me  with  the  ax  and  after 
cutting  a  moment  went  out.  Mr.  Acker  then  knocked 
off  a  piece  of  the  desk  with  a  plank  and  I  took  it  and 
carried  it  out;  the  building  cracked  as  I  stepped  out, 
and  I  called  to  the  others  to  save  themselves.  ...  I 
was  the  last  out  of  the  building.” 


Chief  Gerdinier  of  the  fire  department,  when 
called  upon  to  explain  the  inadequate  fight  put  up  by 
the  firemen,  stated  that  “had  they  fifty  pounds  water 
pressure,  and  hydrants  complete,  they  could  have 
confined  the  fire  to  the  upper  floors.” 

The  coroner’s  jury  found  “that  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  hydrants  was  totally  inadequate  for  the 
occasion,  for  had  it  been  sufficient,  the  fire  depart' 
ment  would  have  stopped  the  conflagration  and 
thereby  prevented  the  falling  of  the  brick  wall  which 
caused  their  sad  deaths.” 

CRITICISM  FROM  ALL  SIDES 

The  “New  Haven  Palladium”,  the  “New  York 
Tribune”  and  the  “New  York  World”  roundly 
denounced  Bridgeport  for  its  callous  indifference  in 
the  matter  of  fire  protection  and  adequate  water 
pressure. 

Said  New  Haven: 

“It  is  strange  that  Bridgeport  fails  to  learn  a  lesson 
regarding  this  same  matter  of  water.  The  Court' 
landt  ‘block,  burned  four  years  ago,  a  loss  of  $300,000, 
might  have  been  saved  had  the  supply  of  water  been 
adequate;  and  the  same  assertion  is  made  concerning 
the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  factory,  burned  in 
December,  1875,  a  loss  of  $500,000.  While  the  hat 
factory  was  burning,  the  cartridge  works  opposite 
were  saved  only  by  the  company’s  own  steam  pump.” 

The  “New  York  Tribune”  said  editorially:  “there 
is  no  excuse  for  a  city  like  Bridgeport  to  have  made 
so  little  provision  against  fire,  and  to  have  permitted 
the  erection  of  such  frail  structures  as  was  the  factory 
whose  walls  fell  so  readily.” 

The  New  York  World”  added  that  “the  factory 
which  took  fire  was  so  flimsily  constructed  that  the 
walls  would  not  stand  by  themselves.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Bridgeport  paper,  in 
recounting  the  fire,  gave  descriptions  of  the  injuries 
suffered  by  each  victim,  in  all  their  gruesome  details, 
describing  one  man  as  “George  McIntyre,  aged  21 
.  .  recognized  by  a  small  pass  book  in  his  pocket, 
his  head  being  entirely  gone.  It  was  probably 
crushed  badly  and  then  charred.  His  right  hand  was 
burned  off  and  his  body  badly  burned  also.” 

At  the  end  of  the  death  story,  a  queer  trick  of  fate, 
m  the  hands  of  a  newspaper  “makemp”  man,  in- 
serted  the  following  “filler:” 

“The  daisies  are  filling  the  fields  with  their  white 
blossoms.” 
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THE  GASLIGHT  ERA 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


“D 


on’t  Blow  Out  The  Gas!” 

This  sign,  neatly  printed  on  cardboard, 
hung  on  all  the  gas  jets  in  Bridgeport  hotels  during 
the  first  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  gas  in 
this  city. 

The  signs  were  not  meant  to  be  funny.  Rather 
they  were  meant  to  safeguard  the  Bridgeporters  who, 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  new  “fandangled”  illumin¬ 


ation,  sought  to  extinguish  it  after  use  with  the  same 
good  breath  and  blow  hitherto  effective  with  the 
candle  and  the  oil  lamp.  As  a  result,  asphyxiations 
were  not  uncommon. 

Bridgeporters  greeted  the  coming  of  gas  with  the 
same  opposition  and  ridicule  as  did  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  use  of  gas  was  characterized  as  ungodly. 
It  was  said  to  be  a  direct  attempt  to  go  contrary  to 
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the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Being  who  made  day  and 
night  a  pre-ordained  separation  of  the  24  hour  period. 
Night  was  meant  to  be  dark,  was  the  contention. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  the  gas  lighting  of 
streets  would  tend  to  make  people  ill  for  they  would 
walk  about  the  streets  at  night  and  catch  cold.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  lighting  the  streets  with  gas  was  a 
sure  sign  of  moral  depravity  for  would  not  drunken¬ 
ness  and  evil  of  all  kinds  increase?  No  longer,  would 
fear  of  darkness  prevail  and  curb  the  evil  tendencies 
in  mankind! 

Horses  would  be  frightened  (always  the  “Horses, 
horses,  horses!”)  and  last  but  not  least,  the  people 
themselves  did  not  really  want  such  bright  illumina¬ 
tion  because  they  figured  there  would  then  be  no 
thrill  in  holidays  if  brilliant  street  lighting  were  a 
common  every  day  occurrence. 

When  gas  mains  were  actually  laid,  the  ignorant 
layman  trembled  before  the  new  invention  because 
he  believed  the  flames  themselves  ran  hotly  and 
dangerously  through  the  pipes  and  explosions  were 
probable  any  moment. 

The  first  gas  was  made  from  rosin.  It  was  not  the 
unoffensive  product  which  it  is  today.  The  gas  was 
very  smelly  and  gave  its  experimenters  continual 
headaches.  Nevertheless,  the  new  illuminant  was 
successful,  so  successful  in  fact,  that  it  was  proposed 
for  lighting  the  president’s  house.  It  was  said  that 
the  dripping  of  candle  grease  on  the  coat  tails  and 
gowns  of  guests  at  official  entertainments  in  the  new 
White  House  hastened  the  introduction  of  gas 
illumination. 

“GREAT  WHITE  WAY” 

New  York  had  gas  some  time  before  Bridgeport. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  public  buildings  in 
the  metropolis  cautiously  began  to  try  out  the  new 
illumination  in  1828,  the  theaters  were  among  the 
foremost  experimenters.  The  Chatham  was  the  first, 
then  Castle  Garden,  that  ever  popular  home  of  band 
music  and  fireworks.  In  that  year  also,  William 
Niblo  startled  New  York  and  made  theatrical  history 
when  he  used  gas  to  illuminate  the  letters  of  his  name 
displayed  in  front  of  his  theater  at  Broadway  and 
Price  Street.  Thus  was  the  “Great  White  Way” 
started.  The  daring  feat  was  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
many  days. 

Gas  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1849.  In  May  of  that 
year  the  state  legislature  chartered  the  Bridgeport 


Gas  Light  Company,  R.  B.  Mason,  W.  P.  Burral, 
Philo  Hurd,  Hanford  Lyon,  Horace  Nichols  and 
Henry  T.  Huggins  being  the  corporators.  Henry  K. 
Harral  was  first  president  and  P.  C.  Calhoun,  first 
treasurer. 

The  first  contract  between  the  new  gas  company 
and  the  city  was  signed  in  1851  and  the  company 
agreed  to  furnish  city  lighting  to  the  extent  of  “not 
more  than  thirty  lamps;  also  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  with  persons  before  whose  premises  the  lamps 
may  be  placed,  for  such  part  of  the  expense  as  may  be 
deemed  right  and  proper.” 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  company  was  able 
to  proudly  announce  that  it  had  76  private  consumers 
and  had  furnished  the  city  with  26  public  street 
lamps.  Gas  works  at  the  time  were  on  Housatonic 
Avenue. 

COULDN’T  FIND  LEAK 

By  1857  the  use  of  gas  had  become  general  in 
Bridgeport.  Even  the  engine  houses  were  illumin¬ 
ated  with  the  new  light,  for  we  find  that  gas  bills  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board  of  engineers  included:  No.  2,  80 
cents;  No.  5,  $1.60;  Reindeer  Hose  Co.,  No.  1,  $4.00 
and  Empire,  No.  4,  $4.50.  The  last  two  bills  were 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  An  investigation 
was  ordered  and  Mr.  Tarbox,  superintendent  of  the 
gas  works  reported  that  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
February,  “100  feet  of  gas  was  consumed  by  Empire 
No.  4,”  but  that  he  could  discover  no  leak  in  the 
pipes. 

The  Citizens’  Gas  Company,  a  rival  organisation, 
was  formed  in  1886,  with  the  intent  to  manufacture 
and  sell  gas  for  fuel  only,  a  gas  of  lower  heat  value 
than  the  illuminating  gas  which  was  at  that  time  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Bridgeport  Gas 
Light  Company. 

The  company  was  not  a  success  and  after  a  term  of 
years,  went  into  receivership.  A  sale  was  ordered  by 
the  court  and  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the 
Bridgeport  Gas  Light  Company  became  the  owner  of 
what  was  left  of  the  Citizens’  Gas  Company.  This 
of  course  included  the  works  at  Howard  Avenue  and 
Spruce  Street  where  the  Bridgeport  Gas  Light 
Company  now  manufactures  its  product.  Here  it 
makes  what  is  commonly  known  as  “water  gas” 
different  from  the  coal  gas  it  originally  produced. 

The  company’s  office  and  salesrooms  have  been 
situated  in  various  locations  in  the  city.  The  present 
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building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Gilbert  and  Main 
Streets  was  erected  in  1924.  In  November  of  1934, 
the  company  took  over  the  Gas  Appliance  Exchange. 

One  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  consumed  each 
year  by  the  Bridgeport  district,  which  includes 
Bridgeport,  Stratford  and  Fairfield.  This  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes  such  as  cooking,  water  heating, 
house  heating,  refrigeration,  and  for  industrial  pur' 
poses  in  the  various  factories,  and  in  the  commercial 
fields  in  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Some  323  miles  of  main  are  necessary  to  deliver 


S.  Hawley  is  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Gas  Light 
Company  and  F.  M.  Travis  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Three  or  four  decades  ago  there  were  few  uses  for 
gas.  By  1859,  bread  toasters,  gas  furnaces  in  minia¬ 
ture,  hatters’  irons,  laundry  stoves,  bathroom  stoves 
and  gas  ovens  commenced  to  be  advertised.  In  1870, 
gas  was  applied  to  generate  steam.  Gas  was  suggested 
for  heating  bakers’  ovens  in  1885.  The  use  of  gas 
for  cooking  was  not  general  until  1895.  In  1915  gas 
was  first  used  for  refrigeration. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  20,000  different  uses 
for  gas. 


“LIGHTS  STRUNG  ON  WIRES” 

One  of  the  biggest  laughs  of  the  century  was 
occasioned  by  an  article  in  the  “New  York  Herald” 
by  Marshall  Fox,  who  recorded  the  beginnings  of 
electricity  in  New  York  city  and  described  “lights 
strung  on  wires”. 

A1  Orr,  the  Herald  s  city  editor,  who  ran  the  story 
written  by  Fox,  nearly  lost  his  job  when  Thomas  B. 
Connery,  the  managing  editor,  read  the  article. 

“How  did  this  stuff  get  into  the  paper,  Mr.  Orr?” 
demanded  Connery  pointing  to  the  offending  article. 

Lights  strung  on  wires  indeed!  You’ve  made  a 
laughing  stock  of  the  Herald.” 

Orr  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Mr.  Connery  that  the 
story  was  the  biggest  “beat”  they’d  had  in  years.  But 
the  latter  wouldn’t  listen. 

“Don’t  you  know”,  he  shouted,  “that  it  has  been 
absolutely  demonstrated  that  that  kind  of  light  is 
against  the  laws  of  nature?” 

Evidently  nature  came  around  to  man’s  way  of 
thinking,  judging  by  the  progress  of  electricity  from 
on  object  of  ridicule  to  the  substantial  business  it  is 
today. 

Electric  illumination  came  to  Bridgeport  in  the 
early  1880’s. 

Prior  to  1885,  there  were  two  electric  light  com¬ 
panies  in  the  city.  One  was  the  Thompson-Houston 
electric  company  whose  plant  was  on  Water  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  South  Avenue.  The  other  was  the 
Brush  Electric  Company  located  on  Middle  Street. 
After  a  brief  existence  as  separate  units,  the  two 
companies  merged  and  were  then  operated  under  the 
name  of  The  Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Company. 
The  Brush  plant  was  abandoned  and  after  the  con¬ 
solidation  The  Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Company 
moved  its  plant  to  John  Street. 

In  September,  1885,  F.  A.  Gilbert  of  Boston  and 
James  English  of  New  Haven  obtained  an  interest 
in  The  Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Company.  In  that 
year  there  were  1 5  arc  lamps  on  the  street.  Previous 
to  the  installation  of  the  arc  lamps,  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  city  to  employ  lamplighters  who  went 
about  at  dusk  each  night  lighting  the  street  lamps. 

The  first  street  lighting  contract  was  drawn  for  the 
city  at  fifty  cents  a  lamp,  August  15,  1887.  By  1890, 
there  were  108  street  lights  in  use. 

Meters  were  not  installed  until  1894.  Previous  to 
this  date,  the  lighting  charge  was  based  on  the  size 
of  the  lamps  and  the  number  of  hours  they  were  in 
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service.  Just  a  year  before  the  above  date,  in  1893, 
the  Congress  Street  plant  had  been  completed. 

The  date  of  January  30,  1900  saw  the  consolida- 
tion  of  The  Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Company  and 
The  New  Haven  Electric  Light  Company  under  the 
name  of  The  United  Illuminating  Company. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  SERVICE 

The  year  1908  was  a  momentous  one.  For  the 
first  time  it  was  possible  to  get  electricity  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night.  The  plant  now  operated  on  a  24 
hour  schedule.  Up  to  this  time  service  had  been 
furnished  only  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

In  1910  the  offices  which  had  been  at  the  plant  on 
John  Street  were  installed  in  the  building  which  the 
company  erected  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Cannon  Streets.  By  November  11,  1923  the 
Steel  Point  plant  at  the  foot  of  East  Main  Street  was 
completed  and  put  into  service  but  the  Congress 
Street  plant  was  not  immediately  relinquished. 

The  territory  covered  today  by  the  Bridgeport 
division  includes  Bridgeport,  Stratford,  Fairfield, 
Easton  and  Trumbull,  the  amount  of  electricity  used, 
being  tabulated  by  53,218  meters,  according  to  the 
24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion,  published  in  1936.  The  city  can  now  boast  147 
miles  of  lighted  streets,  which  figure  includes  1,414 
public  arc  lights  and  1,351  incandescent  lights. 

The  president  of  The  United  Illuminating  Com¬ 
pany  is  James  English. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  tallow  candle  to 
the  modern  electric  lights  which  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  takes  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  hard  to  realise 
that  just  a  few  short  generations  ago,  the  family  went 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible  after  dark  because  work  by 
artificial  illumination  was  so  difficult. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  customer  of  The  New  York 
Edison  Company  received  a  bill  for  $2.10  covering 
his  electric  service  for  the  preceding  month.  He  was 
curious  to  know  how  much  the  same  amount  and  de¬ 
gree  of  illumination  would  have  cost  him  in  the  days 
of  tallow  candles.  The  question  was  referred  for 
careful  analysis  to  the  research  department  of  The 
Edison  Electrical  Institute.  The  answer  was  $185.00. 

“WATER,  WATER,  EVERYWHERE!” 

Back  in  the  good  old  days  when  family  washings 
were  done  only  once  in  three  weeks  and  the  old  tin 
bathtub  with  its  billowing  suds  was  carefully  passed 


around  the  family  Saturday  night,  water  was  spar¬ 
ingly  used. 

The  first  effort  to  supply  Bridgeport  people  with 
water  was  made  in  1818  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Water¬ 
man,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  who  lived 
on  Golden  Hill.  On  the  west  side  of  his  property 
were  located  several  springs  of  excellent  water.  Other 
wells  of  good  water  in  the  village  were  owned  by 
Robert  Linus  and  Captain  Stephen  Burroughs. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  vessels  coming  into 
the  harbor  often,  needed  water  and  consequently 
expected  to  obtain  it  here.  Linus  and  Burroughs 
agreed  to  supply  the  ships  with  water  for  a  certain 
price  per  cask.  This  seemed  to  the  pastor  an  unfair 
method,  so  he  cleaned  out  his  springs  and  deepened 
them,  then  laid  wooden  pipes  roughly  constructed, 
through  Main  and  Water  Streets  down  to  the  shore 
edge  where  a  “Publik  Water”  trough  was  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  visiting  sailormen. 

The  enterprise  was  continued  at  first  by  Lewis  C. 
Segee  who  succeeded  Mr.  Waterman  about  1823, 
and  afterwards,  in  May  1833,  by  Jesse  Sterling, 
Stephen  Hawley,  Seth  B.  Jones,  Ziba  Northrop, 
Nicholas  Northrop,  Edwin  Porter  and  George 
Kippen  as  a  chartered  company.  The  group  called 
itself  The  Bridgeport  Golden  Hill  Aqueduct  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  capitalized  at  $10,000.  Water  was 
still  being  obtained  from  the  springs. 

By  1853  the  need  for  a  more  extensive  supply  of 
water,  particularly  for  fire  purposes  was  felt,  and  the 
Common  Council  granted  to  Nathaniel  Greene, 
agent  for  the  Pequonnock  Mills  in  North  Bridgeport, 
and  to  his  assigns,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  laying 
water  pipes  in  the  public  streets  on  the  condition  they 
should  furnish  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  a  full 
supply  of  pure  water  for  domestic,  mechanical  and 
all  ordinary  uses,  both  public  and  private. 

Mr.  Greene  and  others  formed  The  Bridgeport 
Water  Company  which  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $160,000  in  1853,  and  in  1854,  a  distribut¬ 
ing  reservoir  was  made  in  North  Bridgeport  and  pipes 
laid  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  the 
source  of  supply  being  the  water  of  the  Pequonnock 
River  which  was  pumped  into  the  reservoir. 

The  enterprise  was  not  successful  and  certainly 
not  remunerative  to  the  stockholders,  and  bonds 
amounting  to  $90,000  having  been  issued,  the  com¬ 
pany  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bond- 
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holders  by  foreclosure  and  in  June,  1857  a  charter 
was  granted  to  a  new  corporation  composed  of  the 
bondholders. 

BRIDGEPORT  HYDRAULIC  COMPANY 

By  the  charter,  William  S.  Knowlton,  Nathaniel 
Greene,  J.  H.  Washburn,  Joseph  Richardson  and 
others  were  incorporated  under  the  name  Bridgeport 
Hydraulic  Company. 

During  the  next  15  years  an  indifferent  type  of 
water  service  was  offered  Bridgeport,  so  indifferent 
that  in  1873  we  find  the  General  Assembly,  because 
of  the  many  complaints  from  the  Bridgeporters, 
authorising  the  city  to  buy  the  works  of  the  Bridge' 
port  Hydraulic  Company  or  to  build  new  works  if 
the  purchase  could  not  be  made  upon  terms  satis' 
factory  to  the  city. 

But  the  city  never  purchased  the  works  and  even' 
tually  Joseph  Richardson  the  first  president  and 


leading  stockholder,  sold  his  stock  to  Amos  Treat  and 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated.  The  source  of  supply 
was  enlarged,  old  and  wonvout  pipes  were  replaced 
with  pipes  of  good  quality  and  mains  were  laid  in 
locations  not  before  reached. 

Today  finds  the  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Company 
with  a  perfected  water  system  which  services  a  terri' 
tory  populated  by  204,956  people.  (1935'36) 
There  are  six  reservoirs,  Trap  Falls  in  Huntington, 
Hemlocks  in  Fairfield  and  Easton,  Easton  Lake  in 
Easton,  and  Reservoirs  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  in 
Shelton,  the  combined  storage  capacity  of  which  is 
12,460,000,000  gallons,  according  to  the  24th  annual 
report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  published 
in  1936.  Some  484  miles  of  pipe  carry  this  water  to 
consumers  in  the  Bridgeport  district. 

Samuel  P.  Senior  is  president  of  the  Bridgeport 
Hydraulic  Company  and  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors. 


"IT’S  IN  THE  NEWS!” 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Runaway  horses,  eight  inch  eggs,  hot  air  cooling 
stoves,  oyster  stews,  dooryard  flower  thieves  and 
cows  on  the  train  tracks — these  were  the  main  con' 
cerns  of  the  Bridgeporters  in  the  early  1850’s  judging 
from  the  “Republican  Farmer”  the  city’s  first  news' 
paper  to  become  a  daily,  January  1,  1850. 

How  styles  change!  No  headlines,  no  last  minute 
action  photos,  no  funny  sheets.  The  entire  front 
page  was  devoted  to  advertisements.  One  store 
offered  “ladies’  paper  collars  and  cuffs;”  another, 
“the  largest  bread  in  the  world;”  and  a  third,  pork, 
guaranteed  “with  no  worms  in  it.” 

A  shoe  salesman  advertised  “double'soled  boots” 
and  arctic  overshoes  “a  new  article  never  before  got' 
ten  up,”  while  a  dress  house  sought  to  sell  “hoop 
skirts  of  all  sues”  and  a  hardware  establishment 
urged  all  good  housewives  to  throw  out  their  present 
stoves  and  try  the  “Improved  American'Hot  Air 
Cooling”  variety. 

Those  who  wanted  to  read  items  of  local  interest, 
looked  for  the  same  in  among  the  railroad  schedules, 


auction  sales  and  patent  medicine  advertisements. 

Here  we  find  that  “attendance  at  the  Bridgeport 
Trotting  Park  was  good”;  that  “an  exhibit  of  sea' 
shells”  was  to  be  held  at  Washington  hall;  and  that 
a  Bridgeport  hen  (nonunion)  laid  an  egg  “eight 
inches  one  way  and  seven  the  other.” 

The  biggest  crime  news  of  the  year  was  served  to 
the  curious  public  under  the  heading  of  “Arrests” 
and  told  how  the  police  locked  up  a  man  and  a 
woman  after  an  argument.  The  man  submitted 
quietly  enough,  but  when  the  officer  attempted  to 
place  “the  frail  one”  in  durance  vile,  she  “like  a  true 
lover  of  liberty  drew  a  revolver  and  showed  fight, 
but  she  was  soon  brought  to  terms!” 

Revolvers  must  have  been  as  common  as  cats  and 
dogs  in  the  average  household  in  those  days,  judging 
by  the  careless  references  to  them.  Thus  the  editor, 
one  spring  evening,  after  roundly  denouncing  robbers 
of  dooryard  flowers,  advised  the  townspeople  to  stop 
the  thieving  by  putting  “a  minie  bullet  through  the 
hand  that  does  the  mischief!” 
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If  Bridgeport  had  its  share  of  crime  in  those  days, 
it  also  had  its  share  of  accidents,  even  though  the 
automobile  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“A  horse  attached  to  Adams  and  Company’s 
Express  wagon,  got  into  a  run  down  in  Boneville,” 
the  editor  informed  the  reading  public.  The  horse, 
it  seems,  dashed  wildly  down  Main  Street,  bumping 
into  wagons  and  carts  and  doing  sundry  damage 
before  it  was  caught.  The  accident  was  summed  up 
in  the  following  manner: 

“Cause  of  run — trace  got  unhitched. 

“Lesson:  see  that  your  traces  are  well  secured. 

“In  other  words:  be  sure  you  are  right  and  then 
go  ahead.” 

Children  on  the  highways  were  a  constant  source 

of  trouble  to  drivers  of  the 
age  and  mothers  were  com 
tinually  cautioned  to  keep 
them  at  home.  Few  list¬ 
ened  and  accidents  were 
common.  A  child  narrowly 
escaped  death  while  mak¬ 
ing  mud  pies  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  corner  of  State 
and  Water  Streets,  but,  as 
the  story  stated,  “the  acci¬ 
dent  was  averted  when  the 
young  gent  driving,  reigned  in  his  Arabian.” 

It  just  seemed  as  though  the  farmers  would  never 
get  used  to  the  new  railroad  and  trains  were  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  being  knocked  over  by  stray  cows. 
One  early  morning  an  express  train  killed  a  cow. 
The  “Republican  Farmer”  duly  chronicled  the  fact, 
adding  “it  was  fortunate  that  the  train  was  not 
thrown  from  the  track.” 

So  much  for  the  “high  life”  of  the  1850’s. 

RUNAWAY  SLAVES 

In  the  half  century  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
founding  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  community, 
newspaper  makeup  had  changed  little. 

The  “American  Telegraphe  and  Fairfield  County 
Gazette,”  established  by  Lazarus  Beach  in  our  village 
in  1795,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  history,  also 
devoted  the  major  part  of  its  publication  to  advertise¬ 
ments  and  foreign  news.  Everything  was  recorded 
except  what  was  going  on  in  the  home  town! 

The  advertisements  did  give  some  indication  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  however.  In  the  “advs”:  saddles 


and  carriages,  second  hand  muskets  and  “elegant 
eight  days  clocks”,  jostled  with  barrels  of  flour  and 
molasses,  “mixt  and  drab  broadcloth”,  “Callicoes  and 
humhums,”  Scotch  snuff  and  Anguilla  salt. 

Slaves  and  apprentices  figured  largely  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Thus,  one  “subscriber”  offered: 

“For  Sale,  a  Healthy  Negro  Girl,  14  years  of  age, 
Enquire  of  Printer.” 

Other  subscribers  confined  their  activities  to  get¬ 
ting  back  slaves  they’d  already  bought  and  paid  for, 
or  apprentices  who’d  gone  to  seek  greener  fields. 
Anywhere  from  one  cent  to  six  cents  was  offered  for 
the  return  of  the  runaways. 

Descriptions  were  invariably  given,  but  said 
descriptions  would  hardly  pass  the  scrupulous  exact¬ 
ness  of  a  modern  detective  agency.  Witness  the 
following: 

“Lost,  by  Asa  Benjamin.  .  .  .  Ran  away  from 
subscriber  on  the  night  of  the  6th  instant  ....  a 
boy  by  the  name  of  John  Jones  .  ...  an  indented 
apprentice.  Said  boy  is  very  stout,  pale  face,  light 
hair  and  light  eyes,  with  a  pair  of  large  feet.” 

“Stop  the  Thief!  A  Negro  man  of  small  size 
named  Henry  Jackson,  brought  up  in  New  York. 
May  be  known  by  a  scar  across  his  left  eyebrow;  very 
meanly  dressed,  short  blue  jacket  and  pantaloons,  no 
pack.” 

“Lost!  Ran  away  from  the  subscribers  on  the  third 
instant,  a  Negro  woman  named  Candace,  about  20 
years  of  age.  She  is  slim  built,  yellowish  complexion, 
middle  size,  slim  face.  Had  on  when  she  went  away 
a  black  beaver  hat  and  a  light  chintz  shawl.” 

Not  for  long  did  the  “American  Telegraphe  and 
Fairfield  County  Gazette”  have  the  Bridgeport  news¬ 
paper  field  to  itself.  In  1805  the  “Bridgeport  Herald” 
arrived.  This  was  a  weekly  and  lasted  only  a  very 
short  time,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald.  Then  came  the  “Bridge¬ 
port  Advertiser”  in  1806,  lasting  several  years;  the 
“Republican  Farmer”  in  1810;  the  “Connecticut 
Courier”  in  1810  and  the  “Connecticut  Patriot”  in 
1826. 

There  followed  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession: 
The  “Spirit  of  The  Times,”  1831;  the  “Bridgeport 
Republican”,  1830;  later  known  as  the  “Republican 
Standard”,  then  as  “Bridgeport  Standard”,  1839, 
later  as  the  “Standard”,  1854,  and  still  later  as  the 
“Standard  American”,  1917;  the  “Bridgeport 
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Chronicle’',  1848;  the  “Daily  Farmer”,  1850 — 
formerly  the  “Republican  Farmer”;  the  “Bridgeport 
Leader”,  1854,  later  the  “Independent  Leader”;  the 
“Budget”,  the  “Sun”,  the  “Morning  News”,  1874; 
the  “Morning  Union”,  1892. 

MODERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Bridgeport  today  boasts  the  following  newspapers : 

The  “Bridgeport  Post”,  (daily,  evenings)  was 
founded  in  1883  and  known  as  the  “Evening  Post.” 

In  1891  the  “Bridgeport  Telegram”  (daily,  morn- 
ings)  made  its  appearance.  This  paper  later 
absorbed  the  “Morning  Union”,  which  in  turn  had 
killed  the  “Morning  News”.  The  Post  Publishing 
Company  was  incorporated  August  29,  1891  and 
thenceforth  this  company  published  both  the  “Post” 
and  the  “Telegram”.  In  1911  the  “Bridgeport  Sun¬ 
day  Post”  came  into  being.  The  Post  Publishing 
Company  is  housed  today  at  404  State  Street  and 
Edward  Flicker  is  publisher. 

The  “Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald”  (weekly,  state 
paper,)  was  established  in  1890  by  Fred  R.  Swift. 

For  more  than  20  years  Richard  Howell  was  editor 
and  publisher.  In  1929,  the  paper  was  sold  and  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  Corporation  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement,  moving  the  plant  from  Middle  Street  to  299 
Lafayette  Street.  Leigh  Danenberg  is  publisher. 

“La  Sentinella”  (weekly)  Italian  newspaper  was 
established  in  1913  by  Pasquale  Altieri.  It  is  housed 
at  641  East  Washington  Avenue  and  Frank  Altieri 
is  publisher  today. 

A  year  later,  1914,  “The  Bridgeport”,  Hungarian 
weekly  commenced  publication.  Cornelius  Csongradi, 
the  present  publisher,  was  its  founder.  The  paper  is 
at  628  Bostwick  Avenue. 

“Bridgeport  Life”,  weekly,  was  established  in  1915 
and  in  1919  the  Bridgeport  Life  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated.  Robert  Sperry,  founder,  is 
also  publisher.  The  publishing  house  is  at  743 
Hancock  Avenue. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Bridgeport  newspapers, 
the  “Bridgeport  Times-Star”  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
former  “Times”  and  the  former  Star  .  The 
“Bridgeport  Times”  started  in  1918  was  formerly 
the  “Bridgeport  Farmer”.  The  1  Bridgeport  Star 
was  commenced  in  1919.  Consolidation  of  the 
“Times”  and  the  “Star”  took  place  November  1, 

1926,  at  which  time  the  “Times-Star  Company  was 
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incorporated.  Henry  D.  Bradley  is  publisher.  The 
publishing  house  is  at  928  Lafayette  Street. 

NEW  BANKS 

Between  the  years  of  1850  to  1860  three  banking 
institutions  were  chartered  in  the  city:  the  Pequon- 
nock  Bank  in  1851;  the  Bridgeport  City  Bank  in 
1854  and  the  City  Savings  Bank  in  1859. 

The  first  four  earliest  banks  were  the  Bridgeport 
Bank,  the  Connecticut  Bank,  the  Pequonnock  Bank 
and  the  Bridgeport  Savings  Bank.  The  first  three 
were  merged,  in  the  latter  days  of  their  careers,  with 
the  First  National  Bank.  The  fourth  was  merged 
with  the  People’s  Savings  Bank. 


FIRST  BANKING  INSTITUTION 

The  Bridgeport  Bank,  the  first  in  the  community,  was 
chartered  in  1806.  The  above  building  was  erected  in 
1810  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Bank  Streets. 

The  Bridgeport  Bank  was  chartered  in  1806  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  May  21,  1807  the  bank 
opened  for  business  in  a  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Water  Street  near  State.  In  1810  a  building  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Bank  Streets.  This 
was  remodeled  in  1857.  In  1865  the  institution 
became  a  national  bank  and  in  1885,  the  bank  went 
into  the  United  Bank  building  with  the  City  Savings 
Bank  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Bank 
Streets.  In  1909  the  institution  was  merged  with  the 
First  National  Bank. 

The  Connecticut  Bank  was  incorporated  in  May, 
1831.  Within  three  months  after  incorporation,  as 
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required  by  statute,  a  branch  of  the  bank  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Mill  River,  now  Southport,  known  as  the 
Southport  National  Bank.  Captain  Ezekiel  Hubbell 
was  first  president  of  the  Connecticut  Bank,  elected 
in  1835.  The  following  were  the  locations:  first  on 
Wall  Street; — January,  1834,  at  Wall  and  Main 
Streets;  1885-86  building  torn  down  and  another 
erected  in  its  place.  February  1,  1921,  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Bank  was  merged  with  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  Bridgeport  Savings  Bank  was  chartered  in 
May,  1842  and  began  business  in  Sherwood  Sterling’s 
store  on  Water  Street.  Sherwood  Sterling  was  the 
first  president.  In  1843  the  bank  was  moved  to  a 
store  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Water 
Streets.  The  yearly  rental  was  $12.  In  1845  the 
bank  was  removed  to  21  Wall  Street  and  in  1850  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  State  Streets.  A 
new  brick  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,100. 
In  1878  the  brick  building  was  torn  down  and  an¬ 
other  building  erected  in  its  place.  In  1916  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  People’s  Savings  Bank 
was  begun  and  finished  in  1918.  The  Bridgeport 
Savings  Bank  was  merged  with  the  People’s  Savings 
Bank  in  1933. 

The  Pequonnock  Bank  was  organized  in  May, 
1851,  and  P.  T.  Barnum  was  the  first  president.  Be¬ 
fore  1865  the  Pequonnock  Bank  was  reorganized  into 
a  national  bank  under  the  title  of  the  Pequonnock 
National  Bank  of  Bridgeport.  The  Pequonnock 
National  Bank  had  owned  and  occupied  a  building 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  State  Streets 
since  the  autumn  of  1853.  During  the  construction 
of  another  building  the  institution  occupied  one  of 
the  stores  in  Bailey’s  Block  on  State  Street. 

In  1913  the  Pequonnock  National  Bank  was 
merged  with  the  First  National  Bank  whose  building 
was  located  where  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank 
now  stands.  The  Pequonnock  moved  in  with  the 
First  National  at  the  time,  remaining  there  until  the 
present  structure  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  was  completed,  corner  of  State  and 
Main  Streets. 


The  following  banks  are  in  operation  in  Bridge¬ 
port  today:  The  First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  The  Bridgeport-City  Trust  Company, 
The  City  Savings  Bank,  The  Mechanics  and  Farmers 
Savings  Bank,  The  West  Side  Bank,  The  North  End 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  The  Black  Rock  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  The  Bridgeport-People’s  Savings 
Bank,  statistics  on  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  of  this  publication. 

NEW  CHURCHES 

The  years  between  1850  and  1860  saw  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  several  new  churches  as  well  as  three  new 
banks  in  Bridgeport.  There  was  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  1850;  the  First  Presbyterian,  1853;  Wash¬ 
ington  Park  Methodist  Episcopal,  1853;  St.  Mary’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  1853-54;  Church  of  the 
Nativity  Protestant  Episcopal,  1858;  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  1858;  Congregation  B’Nai  Israel, 
1859;  German  Reformed  Church,  1860. 

In  the  infant  days  of  Bridgeport’s  development, 
the  meeting  house  and  church  was  the  important 
building  in  the  community.  Here  psalms  were  read, 
prayers  were  said,  town  meetings  held,  cases  tried  and 
all  the  problems  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  community 
were  solved. 

Bridgeport’s  first  meeting  house  was  Congrega¬ 
tional,  built  in  1693  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
history.  The  first  Episcopal  church  was  erected  in 
1748,  and  the  first  Baptist  in  1751. 

Methodism  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1789;  first 
Catholic  mass  was  said  here  in  1830  and  the  first 
Catholic  church  was  dedicated  in  1843;  the  first 
Universalist  church  was  organized  in  Bridgeport  in 
1845;  first  Presbyterian  church  constituted  in  1853; 
first  Jewish  congregation  organized  in  1859;  first 
Lutheran  church  organized  in  1887. 

There  are  in  Bridgeport  today,  more  than  one 
hundred  churches,  synagogues  and  missions,  details 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this 
publication. 
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"HONEST  ABE”  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


ii  T^EOPLE  want  to  know  where  this  vulgar, 
Jl  poverty  stricken  lawyer  from  Illinois  gets  all 
the  money  to  allow  his  wife  such  princely  extrava¬ 
gance”,  said  the  “Republican  Farmer”  of  Bridgeport 
under  date  of  October  7,  1864. 

Sounds  like  a  first  class  scandal,  doesn’t  it?  And 
who  was  being  discussed?  None  other  than  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  up  for  re-election.  The 
“Farmer”  although  labeled  Republican,  was  support¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  candidate  for  president  and 
knowing  no  other  way  to  defeat  Lincoln,  resorted  to 
“mud  slinging”. 

“Not  long  since  the  papers  duly  chronicled  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  bought  a  shawl  for  $5000  , 
said  the  “Farmer”.  “Then,  that  she  purchased  a  set 
of  earrings  and  pin  for  $3000.  Other  various  pur¬ 


chases  have  been  announced  within  the  year,  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  $7000. 

“Here  are  $15,000  spent  by  our  ’rosy  empress’  in 
one  year.  But  this  is  not  all. 

“She  is  on  the  wing  about  two-thirds  of  her  time 
travelling  in  special  trains  of  cars,  stopping  at  the 
most  expensive  hotels,  figuring  on  a  scale  of  Babylon¬ 
ian  magnificence,  all  of  which  cannot  be  less  than 
$5000  more  for  the  year. 

“So  the  whole  foots  up  $23,000.  That  is  within 
$2000  of  all  Lincoln’s  salary.  ‘Disloyal’  people  want 
to  know  where  this  vulgar  poverty  stricken  lawyer 
from  Illinois  gets  all  the  money  to  allow  his  wife  such 
princely  extravagances. 

“Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows 
and  orphans — think  of  the  acres  of  poor  soldiers 
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whose  bones  lie  bleaching  upon  a  hundred  battle' 
fields  or  whose  maimed  forms  are  suffering  in  hos¬ 
pitals  and  poorhouses,  all  the  work  of  this  man — and 
then  over  against  all  this  woe,  set  his  wife,  f rollicking 
and  rolling  in  a  merry  luxury  that  rivals  the  splendor 
of  an  eastern  harem.” 

So  much  for  poor  Lincoln’s  wife.  Of  the  great 
man  himself,  the  “Farmer”  said: 

“When  Lincoln  started  for  Washington,  after  his 
election,  he  was  not  worth  money  enough  of  his  own 

to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  the  capital . 

What  mine  of  wealth  has  he  found  at  Washing¬ 
ton?  . 

“Give  us  a  few  more  months  (to  end  the  Civil 
war)  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  men,  and  a  few 
hundred  millions  more  of  money  and  we  will  finish 
up  the  war”,  say  Lincoln  and  his  shoddy  crew. 

“Do  not  be  deceived  by  these  false  and  plausible 
stories — the  party  in  power  cannot,  neither  does  it 
intend  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.” 

But  the  party  in  power,  personified  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  did  bring  the  war  to  an  end  and  those  who 
had  been  most  cruel  in  their  bitter  denunciation  of 
the  man,  were  among  the  first  to  furiously  ring  the 
bells  of  peace  and  proudly  proclaim  “Our  Abe”. 

There  were  in  Bridgeport,  during  the  Civil  War, 
some  who  held  no  sympathy  for  the  War  of  The 
Rebellion,  even  as  there  were  those  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  who  would  take  no  part  against  the 
king,  and  those  during  the  War  of  1812  who  roundly 
denounced  the  conflict. 

It  is  curious  how  a  war  victory  or  an  assassination 
will  sway  public  opinion.  Those  who  spent  the  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  criticizing  everything  the  govern¬ 
ment  did,  had  a  different  story  to  tell  when  the  war 
ended  in  victory  for  the  north  and  when  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  shot,  and  years  later  we  find  their  descend¬ 
ants  revering  the  memory  of  Lincoln. 

Today,  we  find  the  “Bridgeport  Times-Star” 
grandson  of  the  “Republican  Farmer”  saying,  in 
February,  1936: 

“He  (Lincoln)  was  a  man  and  a  leader  whose 
supreme  effort  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  the 
well  being  of  all  the  people  of  his  nation.  .  .  .  Such 
devotion  has  always  raised  him  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  political  strife,  and  made  his  memory  one 
which,  in  after  years,  draws  reverence  from  all  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  nation’s  life.” 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

The  majority  of  Bridgeporters  were  loyal  to 
Lincoln,  it  must  be  said,  and  they  showed  their 
allegiance  by  volunteering  in  such  large  numbers 
when  the  first  call  for  soldiers  was  sounded,  that  the 
governor  of  Connecticut  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  them  all. 

At  the  time  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call 
for  75,000  militia,  there  was  not  a  single  organized 
regiment  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  April  16,  1861, 
the  day  following  the  president’s  call,  Governor  W. 
A.  Buckingham  of  Connecticut  called  for  a  regiment 
of  volunteers,  ten  companies  in  all,  to  supply  the 
quota  asked  for  by  the  secretary  of  war. 

The  response  was  overwhelming.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time,  54  companies  instead  of  10  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  tendered  their  services  to  the  governor. 
This  was  more  than  five  times  the  number  asked  for 
in  the  call.  The  governor  went  to  Washington  and 
persuaded  the  war  department  to  accept  three  regi¬ 
ments  from  Connecticut  instead  of  the  one  originally 
asked  for. 

A  great  war  meeting  was  held  in  Bridgeport, 
April  20,  1861.  Mayor  D.  H.  Sterling  presided  and 
it  was  voted  that  photographs  and  autographs  of 
every  member  of  the  companies  then  being  raised 
should  be  preserved  in  the  town  archives. 

It  was  also  voted  that  $10,000  be  raised  for  the 
families  of  the  volunteers.  More  than  $7,000  was 
subscribed  before  the  meeting  ended.  Lastly,  it  was 
decided  that  when  the  volunteers  left  for  the  seat  of 
war,  the  population  should  escort  them  to  the  depot. 

During  the  fall  of  1861,  seven  companies  were 
filled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Bridgeport  men.  In  1862 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment  went  out,  and  then  the 
Seventeenth,  followed  by  the  Twenty-third  and  the 
Twenty-fourth  all  containing  Bridgeport  men.  The 
First  Regiment  Connecticut  Cavalry,  the  Second, 
light  battery,  and  the  First  Regiment,  heavy  artillery, 
all  took  Bridgeporters  to  the  front,  and  the  names  of 
many  of  these  gallant  Park  City  sons  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  of  this  volume. 

Another  great  war  meeting  took  place  in  Bridge¬ 
port)  July  19,  1862  at  which  time  $20,000  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  carry  on  the  war.  Now  Elias  Howe,  Jr., 
of  sewing  machine  fame  came  forward,  announced 
that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  private  and  called  on  others 
to  join  him.  For  days  he  recruited,  marching  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  a  fife  and  drum. 
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“BOUGHT”  SOLDIERS 

Drafting,  hated  and  despised,  came  to  Bridgeport 
in  1863.  The  idea  proved  so  unpopular  that  it  was 
suspended  and  thenceforth  when  recruits  were 
needed,  they  were  gained  through  substitute  brokers. 
Thus,  if  a  man  were  slated  to  go  to  war  and  did  not 
choose  to  do  so,  he  offered  a  bounty,  the  higher  the 
better,  and  through  a  broker,  a  “substitute”  was 
bought  for  him.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
“substitutes”  were  rounded  up  from  the  slums  of 
New  York  and  reflected  little  credit  on  the  northern 
army. 

A  grand  celebration  was  held  in  Bridgeport, 
April  10,  1865  in  honor  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  and  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army. 

Five  days  later,  the  joy  and  the  gladness  were 
turned  to  sorrow  when  news  reached  Bridgeport  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  George  Loring  Porter  of  Bridge- 
port  was  the  only  commissioned  officer  present  at  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  Booth.  Dr.  Porter,  who  was 
in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  was  post-surgeon  at 
the  Washington  arsenal  from  May,  1864  to  May, 
1867.  He  had  medical  charge  of  the  Lincoln  con¬ 
spirators  during  their  confinement  in  the  old  peni¬ 
tentiary  building  and  was  present  at  the  hanging  of 
five,  and  accompanied  others  to  Tortugas  where  they 
were  imprisoned.  He  returned  to  Bridgeport  after 
the  war  to  carry  on  an  extensive  practice.  He  had 
eleven  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lincoln  ate  his  first 
fried  oyster  dinner  in  Bridgeport  at  the  home  of 
Frederick  Wood,  Washington  Avenue,  March  10, 
1860.  Lincoln  was,  at  the  time,  campaigning  for  the 
Republican  party.  His  second  visit  to  Bridgeport  was 
as  president  in  1864.  He  was  then  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Two  Bridgeport  veterans  received  the  medal 
voted  by  Congress  for  distinguished  bravery  on  the 
field  and  given  out  by  the  secretary  of  war:  Major 
William  B.  Hincks  and  Lieutenant  John  G.  Curtis. 

A  Soldiers’  Monument  stands  today  at  Seaside 
Park,  bearing  the  names  of  168  Bridgeport  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  died  in  service  during  the  Civil  War, 
killed  on  the  field  of  disease  in  the  hospitals,  or  of 
starvation  in  one  of  the  many  prison  pens.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  monument  was  laid  August  29, 


1866  and  the  monument  was  dedicated  August  17, 
1876. 

The  following  are  Bridgeport’s  present  Civil  War 
veterans,  all  members  of  the  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Post, 
No.  3  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic:  Casper  D. 
Wallace,  749  William  Street;  Russell  Van  Deusen, 
2505  Main  Street;  Edward 
T.  Abbott,  857  Noble 
Avenue;  Truman  N. 

Parsons,  Stratford;  Henry 
J.  Seeley,  1437  Park 
Avenue;  William  P. 

Jessup,  55  Adams  Street; 

Lionel  W.  Coates,  528 
William  Street;  and 
George  W.  Johnson,  1481 
North  Avenue. 

MEXICAN  WAR 

A  number  of  Bridge- 
porters  took  part  in  the 
War  with  Mexico,  1846.  These  men  were  in  the 
regular  army  at  the  time.  Credited  to  Bridgeport 
were: 

Henry  Y.  Cable,  Company  I,  Fourth  Infantry; 
James  R.  Murray,  Company  I,  Eighth  Infantry; 
Charles  F.  McKenzie,  Company  A,  Ninth  Infantry; 
Thomas  Bigelow,  Company  F,  Ninth  Infantry; 
George  Stratton,  Company  G,  First  Artillery; 
John  Smith,  Company  A,  Second  Artillery;  John  W. 
Goulden,  in  the  dragoons;  William  H.  Lyon,  general 
service;  and  Nathaniel  B.  Webster,  Voltiguers. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

No  sooner  had  President  McKinley  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  asking  for  125,000  men  from  the  national 
guard  of  the  several  states,  to  serve  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898,  than  Connecticut  set  about 
answering  the  call. 

Battery  B  was  formed  in  Bridgeport,  being  mus¬ 
tered  into  service  May  19,  1898  with  Fred  J. 
Breckbill  as  captain;  John  A.  Leonard  as  first  lieuten¬ 
ant;  and  William  A.  Evans  as  second  lieutenant. 

The  battery  was  not  called  into  active  service 
however,  and  on  December  20,  1898  it  was  mustered 
out. 

A  number  of  men  went  to  the  front  from  Bridge¬ 
port,  enlisting  in  companies  outside  the  city.  It  is 
believed  150  were  so  registered. 
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THE  GREAT  BARNUM 

CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


A  tiny  little  fellow  scarce  four  feet  high  dashed 
into  the  master  bedroom  of  the  great  house  at 
Seaside  Park  and  rushing  over  to  the  kindly  faced 
man  in  the  deep  leather  chair,  pumped  his  hand  up 
and  down  crying  out  excitedly : 

‘"We  are  engaged!  We  are  engaged!  Lavinia  and 
I  are  engaged!” 

The  tiny  little  fellow  was  Charles  S.  Stratton, 
otherwise  known  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  and  the 
big,  kindly  faced  man  was  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum, 
best  beloved  showman  on  earth  and  mayor  of  Bridge- 
port  in  1875. 

Panoramic  chapters  mirror  the  life  of  “P.  T.”: 
Barnum  as  a  boy,  attending  his  father’s  funeral  in 
borrowed  shoes;  as  a  young  man,  in  jail  for  a  libelous 
editorial  in  his  “Herald  of  Freedom;”  on  the  dock 
greeting  Jenny  Lind,  famed  Swedish  singer;  officiat¬ 
ing  at  the  wedding  of  General  Tom  Thumb  and 
Lavinia  Warren;  reconstructing  his  museum  after 
the  great  fire;  assembling  his  menagerie  for  the 
“greatest  show  on  earth”;  delivering  his  famous 
“dry”  speech  when  mayor  of  Bridgeport;  presenting 
this  city  with  land  to  form  a  park  at  Seaside;  heading 
the  parade  for  “Jumbo”,  largest  living  elephant; 
calmly  making  plans  for  a  brand  new  circus  after  the 
terrible  fire  at  the  winter  headquarters  in  Bridgeport 
had  destroyed  $250,000  worth  of  animals,  buildings 
and  equipment. 

Bethel  was  the  birthplace  of  Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
July  5,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Philo  Barnum  and 
the  grandson  of  Ephraim  Barnum,  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  boy  attended  the  district  school  in  winter  and 
worked  on  farms  in  the  summertime.  Because  he  so 
heartily  disliked  farm  labor,  his  father  established  a 
store  in  Bethel  and  installed  him  as  clerk.  September 
7,  1825  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with  five 
children  of  whom  Phineas,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  the  eldest.  The  family  had  nothing,  and  so  poor 
was  “P.T.”  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  neighbor  to 
loan  him  a  pair  of  shoes  before  he  could  attend  his 
father’s  funeral. 

During  succeeding  years,  the  youth  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  mercantile  firm  at  Grassy 


Plain  for  six  dollars  a  month,  then  in  a  grocery  store 
in  Brooklyn,  and  later  in  a  porter-house  (where 
porter  and  other  malt  liquors  were  sold)  in  New 
York.  He  returned  to  his  native  town  and  with  a 
capital  of  $125,  established  a  retail  fruit  and  confec¬ 
tionery  store. 

The  lottery  business,  then  legal  in  Connecticut, 
next  attracted  the  young  man’s  attention  and  he 
opened  a  lottery  office  in  Bethel  in  1829.  Two  years 
later  he  tried  his  hand  as  a  book- auctioneer,  then 
opened  a  country  store  in  Bethel  with  his  uncle, 
Alanson  Taylor.  Next  he  tried  the  newspaper 
business. 

The  “Herald  of  Freedom”  founded  October  19, 
1831  brought  young  Barnum  much  trouble.  Three 
times  he  was  prosecuted  for  libelous  editorials  and 
finally  a  judgment  of  $100  was  obtained  against  him 
and  he  was  jailed  for  60  days.  His  freedom,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  was  celebrated  by  the  Bethel  towns¬ 
people  with  a  parade,  music,  speeches  and  the  firing 
of  cannon. 

In  1834,  Barnum  sold  his  paper  and  removed  to 
New  York  where  he  was  employed  in  several  stores. 
In  May,  1835  he  opened  a  private  boarding  house. 

During  the  following  summer,  P.  T.  Barnum  com¬ 
menced  the  business  which  later  made  him  famous 
throughout  the  world.  He  did  not  start  with  a  circus 
or  even  a  museum,  but  rather  with  an  entertainment 
on  the  order  of  a  sideshow.  He  purchased  a  negress 
named  Joice  Heth,  then  on  exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 
This  negress  was  said  to  be  161  years  of  age  and  the 
former  nurse  of  George  Washington.  Barnum  com¬ 
menced  showing  her  around  the  country  and  was 
doing  very  well,  when  she  suddenly  died.  She  was 
buried  in  Bethel. 

The  young  showman  then  engaged  an  Italian 
sleight-of-hand  performer.  Later  he  joined  Aaron 
Turner’s  traveling  circus  as  ticket- seller,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Still  later,  he  formed  his  own  com¬ 
pany  and  traveled  about  the  country,  but  made  little 
money. 

Rather  discouraged,  Barnum  returned  to  New 
York  to  enter  a  “respectable”  business.  After  vari¬ 
ous  ventures  he  purchased  the  American  Museum  in 
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New  York  City  in  1841  for  $12,000.  He  was  now 
on  the  high  road  to  success.  The  following  year  he 
“discovered”  Tom  Thumb. 

Recounting  that  first  meeting  with  the  midget,  the 
showman,  in  his  “Struggles  and  Triumphs  of  P.  T. 
Barnum”  written  by  himself  said : 

“In  November,  1842  I  was  at  Bridgeport,  Connect 
ticut,  where  I  heard  of  a  remarkably  small  child,  and 
at  my  request,  my  brother,  Philo  F.  Barnum,  brought 
him  to  the  hotel.  He  was  not  two  feet  high;  he 
weighed  less  than  16  pounds,  and  was  the  smallest 
child  I  ever  saw  that  could  walk  alone;  he  was  a  per' 
fectly  formed,  bright-eyed  little  fellow,  with  light 
hair  and  ruddy  cheeks,  and  he  enjoyed  the  best  of 
health.  He  was  exceedingly  bashful,  but  after  some 
coaxing,  he  was  induced  to  talk  with  me  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sherwood  E.  Stratton  of 
Bridgeport,  and  that  his  own  name  was  Charles  S. 
Stratton.  After  seeing  him  and  talking  with  him,  I 
at  once  determined  to  secure  his  services  from  his 
parents  and  to  exhibit  him  in  public.”  (Note:  both 
Tom  Thumb’s  parents  were  normal  in  size.) 

Tom  Thumb  was  four  years  old  at  the  time 
Barnum  first  saw  him.  He  was  born  in  Bridgeport 
although  there  is  some  controversv  about  just  where 
in  the  city.  Some  of  the  relatives  of  Tom  Thumb 
(Charles  Stratton)  maintain  he  was  born  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Lyric  Theater;  others  that  he  was  born 
on  Tom  Thumb  Street.  The  Tom  Thumb  Conser' 
vatory,  956  North  Avenue,  is  the  same  house,  re' 
modeled,  which  General  Tom  Thumb  built  for  his 
bride,  Lavinia.  At  the  time  it  was  considered  a 
mansion. 

“I  engaged  him  for  four  weeks  at  three  dollars  a 
week,”  continued  Barnum  “with  all  traveling  and 
boarding  charges  for  himself  and  his  mother  at  my 
expense.  They  came  to  New  York  Thanksgiving 
Day,  December  8,  1842,  and  I  announced  the  dwarf 
on  my  museum  bills  as  ’General  Tom  Thumb  . 

(Note:  Thanksgiving  was  not  always  in  Novem- 
ber  in  those  days.  The  governor  set  the  date  by 
proclamation.) 

“I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  educate  and  train  my 
diminutive  prodigy,  devoting  many  hours  to  the  task 
by  day  and  by  night,  and  I  was  very  successful,  for 
he  was  an  apt  pupil,  with  a  great  deal  of  native  talent, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

“I  afterwards  re-engaged  him  for  a  year  at  seven 


dollars  a  week,  with  a  gratuity  of  fifty  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  engagement,  and  the  privilege  of  exhibit- 
ing  him  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
event  his  parents  were  to  accompany  him  and  I  was 
to  pay  all  traveling  expenses.  He  speedily  became  a 
public  favorite,  and  long  before  the  year  was  out,  I 
voluntarily  increased  his  weekly  salary  to  $25,  and 
he  fairly  earned  it.” 

During  succeeding  years,  “General  Tom  Thumb” 
was  exhibited  before  staid  and  stolid  dignitaries,  yet 
the  crippled  children  in  the  hospitals  knew  him;  be¬ 
fore  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  yet  the 
ragged  urchins  on  New  York’s  east  side  were  given 
a  chance  to  know  and  love  him.  Tom  Thumb 
brought  fame  and  fortune  to  himself  and  to  Mr. 
Barnum. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  Europe.  Mr.  Barnum, 
while  in  Paris,  attended  an  auction  sale  of  the  effects 
of  a  Russian  prince  who  had  just  died.  He  purchased 
a  gold  tea-set  and  a  silver  dining  service,  “sold  for 
their  weight  only.”  Fortunately,  the  Prince’s  initials 
were  P.  T.  so  that,  as  Barnum  said,  he  had  only  to  add 
the  “B”  to  the  “P.  T.”  and  he  was  the  possessor  of 
“a  very  fine  table  service”,  already  initialed. 

Back  to  New  York  came  Mr.  Barnum,  General 
Tom  Thumb,  his  parents  and  his  tutor  in  February, 
1847.  A  short  time  later  the  little  General  exhibited 
for  two  days  in  Bridgeport,  and  receipts  amounting 
to  several  hundred  dollars  were  presented  to  the 
Bridgeport  Charitable  Society. 

A  second  dwarf  was  added  to  the  Museum  in  1861, 
in  the  person  of  George  Washington  Morrison  Nutt, 
son  of  Major  Rodnia  Nutt,  a  farmer  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  “a 
splendid  head,  was  perfectly  formed  and  was  very 
attractive.”  But  the  terms  on  which  the  showman 
engaged  him  for  three  years  were  so  large  that  he  was 
christened  “the  $30,000  Nutt.”  Mr.  Barnum  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  title,  Commodore. 

Just  a  year  later,  in  1862,  the  showman  heard  of 
another  dwarf,  this  time  a  girl,  Lavinia  Warren,  who 
lived  with  her  parents  in  Middleboro,  Mass.  Miss 
Warren  joined  the  museum  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  well  known  romance  between  Lavinia  and  the 
General  commenced  to  bloom.  During  a  weekend 
Lavinia  spent  in  Bridgeport  at  the  home  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,  General  Tom  Thumb  proposed  and  was 
accepted.  He  introduced  his  prospective  bride  to  his 
parents  and  then  proudly  showed  her  around  the  city 
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where  he  owned  considerable  property  and  several 
houses. 

In  the  background  of  this  picture  must  not  be  for' 
gotten  Commodore  Nutt,  the  jealous  suitor.  He,  too, 
wished  to  marry  Lavinia  but  she  considered  him  much 
too  young.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Commodore 
might  marry  Minnie  Warren,  a  fourth  midget  in  the 
Barnum  show  and  sister  to  Lavinia,  but  he  declined. 

Nevertheless,  when  Lavinia  Warren  and  General 


death  and  weighed  75  pounds.  His  widow,  Lavinia, 
lived  on  for  a  good  many  years,  later  remarrying, 
when  she  was  known  as  the  Countess  Magri.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  75  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Thumb  are  buried  in  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery, 
Bridgeport. 

Commodore  Nutt,  the  second  midget  acquired  by 
Mr.  Barnum,  died  May  25,  1881  at  the  age  of  33; 
Minnie  Warren  died  July  23,  1878  at  the  age  of  29. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  TOM  THUMB 

.  •  jnarria§e  of  ,the  "l0*1  Popular  midget  couple  in  the  country  took  place  in  Grace  Church,  New  York  in  1863  The 

idal  party,  reading  from  left  to  right  included:  Commodore  George  Washington  Morrison  Nutt  Mr  and  Mrs  Tom 
Thumb  (Charles  Stratton  and  Lavinia  Warren)  and  Miss  Minnie  Warren.  Photo,  courtesy  of  Frederick  DownT 


Tom  Thumb  were  married  in  Grace  Church,  New 
lork,  February  10,  1863,  the  Commodore  and 
Minnie  attended  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  enjoyed  many  happy 
years  together.  Mr.  Thumb  meantime  put  on  weight 
and  became  quite  rotund.  Death  came  to  the 
General  after  an  apoplectic  attack  suffered  in  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  July  15,  1883.  The  midget  was  then  45 
years  of  age.  He  was  four  feet  high  at  the  time  of  his 


But  to  return  to  the  life  story  of  P.  T.  Barnum. 
Having  heard  great  tales  of  the  magnificent  voice  of 
Jenny  Lind,  known  as  the  “Swedish  Nightingale”, 
the  showman  determined  to  bring  the  singer  to  this 
country  and  give  to  America  the  highest  type  of  en¬ 
tertainment  he  could  visualise. 

After  some  difficulty  Barnum  succeeded  in  en¬ 
gaging  Miss  Lind.  But  before  she  came  to  this 
country,  he  advertised  and  publicised  her  as  only 
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P.  T.  Barnum  could,  so  that  by  the  time  she  was  due 
in  New  York,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement.  Thousands  of  persons  covered  the  piers 
and  wharves  the  morning  of  September  1,  1850  and 
when  Miss  Lind  set  foot  on  the  gang  plank,  to  the 
roar  of  a  dozen  martial  bands  and  cheers  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  throats,  she  was  almost  mobbed.  The  crowd 
became  so  wildly  enthusiastic  that  one  young  man  fell 
overboard  and  had  to  be  “fished  out”  again. 

Jenny  Lind’s  concerts  in  this  country  were  a  huge 
success.  The  young  woman  won  instant  popularity, 
not  alone  with  her  voice  but  with  her  personality  and 
her  charitable  endeavors. 

Receipts  for  the  95  concerts  given  in  this  country 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnum  totalled 
$712,161.34,  the  highest  price  paid  for  one  ticket 
being  $650  at  auction. 

Jenny  Lind  died  in  London,  November  2,  1887. 

In  1851,  Barnum  organized  the  Great  Asiatic 
Caravan,  Museum  and  Menagerie.  The  following 
year  he  became  part  owner  of  the  first  illustrated 
paper  published  in  New  York. 

In  1851  Barnum  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  East 
Bridgeport  and  with  W.  H.  Noble  laid  out  streets, 
lined  them  with  trees,  reserved  a  grove  of  six  or  eight 
acres  for  a  park,  and  commenced  the  sale  of  lots  on 
the  cast  side. 

Through  his  efforts,  a  clock  company  from  Litch¬ 
field  was  removed  to  the  embryo  city  and  reorganized 
as  the  Terry  and  Barnum  Manufacturing  Company. 
In  1855,  the  showman  advanced  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  second  clock  company,  the  Jerome  Clock 
Company  of  New  Haven  to  bring  the  firm  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  but  the  concern  got  into  financial  difficulties 
and  P.  T.  Barnum  was  a  ruined  man. 

At  the  age  of  46  the  showman  found  himself  vir¬ 
tually  penniless  yet  he  was  eager  to  start  over  again. 
Nothing  could  down  him  for  long.  He  sailed  for 
England,  taking  with  him  General  Tom  Thumb  and 
remained  abroad  for  several  years,  accumulating 
considerable  money.  While  in  Europe,  he  delivered 
his  famous  lecture  on  “The  Art  of  Money-Getting 
in  London  and  in  various  other  cities  and  was  finally 
offered  $6000  for  the  manuscript  by  a  publishing 
house.  He  refused. 

Barnum  returned  to  America  in  1859  and  re¬ 
opened  Barnum’s  Museum  which  he  continued  with 
great  success  until  it  was  gutted  by  fire  July  13,  1865. 


Although  Barnum’s  old  friend,  Horace  Greeley  of 
the  Tribune,  advised  him  to  “accept  this  fire  as  a 
notice  to  quit  and  go  a-fishing”,  he  wouldn’t  do  it  and 

soon  after  leased  the  prem¬ 
ises  at  535-37-39,  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  known  as 
the  Chinese  Museum 
buildings.  In  less  than 
three  months  he  had  con¬ 
verted  the  building  into  a 
commodious  museum  and 
lecture  room.  The  place 
was  later  known  as  the 
Barnum  and  Van  Am- 
burgh  Museum  Company.  Once  again  the  fire  fiend 
visited  Barnum  and  on  the  morning  of  March  3,  1868 
the  museum  was  totally  destroyed.  This  time  “P.  T.” 
followed  Mr.  Greeley’s  advice  to  go  “a-fishing”  and 
for  about  two  years  retired  from  all  active  business. 

In  1870,  the  showman,  unable  to  longer  enjoy  be- 
ing  “a  gentleman  of  elegant  leisure”  began  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  immense  establishment,  comprising  a 
museum,  a  menagerie,  caravan,  hippodrome  and 
circus  of  such  proportions  that  it  required  500  men 
and  horses  to  transport  it  through  the  country.  The 
following  year  the  equipment  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  required  70  freight  cars,  six 
passenger  cars  and  three  engines  to  move  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  circus  prospered.  In  1879  the  firing  of 
Zazel  from  a  cannon  was  introduced.  In  1880, 
Barnum’s  ‘'Greatest  Show  on  Earth”  was  allied  with 
the  “Great  London  Circus”  managed  by  Cooper, 
Bailey  and  Hutchinson,  the  new  combination  opening 
as  “The  Barnum  and  London  Circus”,  March  18, 
1 881  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  winter  quar¬ 
ters  for  Barnum’s  circus  had  been  erected  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  A  ten  acre  lot  adjacent  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  was  enclosed  and  huge 
buildings  were  erected  to  house  all  the  animals. 

The  name  “Barnum  and  Bailey”  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  fall  of  1887,  when  Messrs.  Hutchinson, 
Cole  and  Cooper  withdrew  from  the  partnership  in 
order  to  live  a  life  of  leisure.  P.  T.  Barnum  and 
James  A.  Bailey  entered  into  a  new  agreement  as 
equal  partners  under  the  name  “Barnum  and  Bailey 
Show.” 

November  20,  1887,  Barnum  lived  through  his 
fifth  great  fire,  when  all  the  buildings  in  the  winter 
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headquarters  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  entire 
menagerie  with  the  exception  of  30  elephants  and  one 
lion  was  lost,  damages  totaling  $250,000. 

Among  the  elephants  dying  in  the  fire  was  “Alice” 
a  very  famous  animal  and  “the  white  elephant”, 
equally  famous.  “Bridgeport”,  the  baby  elephant 
born  in  1882  at  winter  headquarters,  and  the  second 
elephant  in  the  world  to  be  born  in  captivity,  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  on  to  her  “reward”  the  previous  year. 


PHINEAS  TAYLOR  BARNUM 

Known  to  the  world  as  the  “Greatest  Showman  on 
Earth  and  to  Bridgeport,  as  one  of  its  best  beloved  citizens. 
Barnum  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1875. 


Jumbo  ,  the  huge  seven  ton  elephant  imported  from 
England  some  years  earlier,  was  not  in  the  fire.  He 
had  come  to  a  tragic  end  two  years  before,  September 
15,  1885  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  a 
freight  train  struck  him.  Jumbo  died  trying  to  save 
a  smaller  elephant  which  had  wandered  on  to  the 
tracks. 

Within  eleven  days  after  the  devastating  fire  at 
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winter  headquarters,  Barnum  and  Bailey  were  al¬ 
ready  getting  together  another  menagerie. 

The  fruits  of  P.  T.  Barnum’s  endeavors  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  world  have  lived  long  after  him,  increasing 
manifold.  In  1907,  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus  was 
sold  to  Ringling  Brothers.  Today  the  circus,  called 
“Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus” 
is  known  and  loved  in  every  little  village  in  the 
country’.  Winter  headquarters  are  no  longer  in 
Bridgeport,  having  been  removed  to  Sarasota, 
Florida  in  1927. 

So  much  for  the  circus  endeavors  of  the  greatest 
sh  owman  on  earth. 

Barnum  built  his  first  home  in  Bridgeport  in  1846, 
finishing  it  in  1848.  This  was  the  well  known 
“Iranistan”  palace  which  was  modeled  after  the 
Oriental  architecture,  the  first  of  this  peculiar  style 
to  be  introduced  in  America.  The  house  was  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfield  and  Iranistan  Avenues. 

It  was  at  the  Iranistan  home  that  Jenny  Lind 
visited  soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  country.  After 
walking  through  the  grounds  she  said  to  Mr. 
Barnum : 

I  am  astonished  that  you  should  have  left  such 
a  beautiful  place  for  the  sake  of  traveling  through  the 
country  with  me.” 

The  place  was  burned  to  the  ground  December  17, 
1857. 

Next  the  showman  built  “Lindencroft”  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  west  of  the  site  of  “Iranistan”,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years.  The  third  home  was  “Walde- 
mere”  (“woods-by-t'he-sea”)  built  in  1868-69  on  a 
delightful  spot  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Seaside  Park.  In  1889  this  house  was  torn  down  and 
the  new  home  “Marina”  erected  in  its  place. 

November  19,  1873,  Mr.  Barnum’s  wife  died.  She 
was  Charity  Hallet,  a  native  of  Bethel  by  whom  he 
had  three  daughters. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1874,  Barnum  married  again. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  English  friend, 
John  Fish,  Esq. 

In  1875,  P.  T.  Barnum  was  elected  mayor  of 
Bridgeport.  This  did  not  mark  the  entrance  of  the 
great  man  into  politics,  nor  did  it  mark  his  exit.  Ten 
years  previously,  in  1865,  “P.  T.”  had  been  named 
to  the  general  assembly  in  Hartford  from  the  town  of 
Fairfield.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  from  Bridgeport  and  in  1878  was  re-elected. 
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Mr.  Barnum  was  a  democrat  until  the  Civil  War 
when  he  became  a  republican. 

During  his  term  as  mayor,  P.  T.  Barnum,  a  term 
perance  man  himself,  warred  vigorously  against 
saloons.  He  also  advocated  the  employment  of  con¬ 
demned  prisoners  to  contribute  to  their  own  support; 
worked  for  a  better  water  supply  for  the  city  and  for 
better  drainage;  urged  the  selling  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  by  weight  instead  of  measure;  battled  the  sale 
of  adulterated  food;  reduced  the  city’s  gas  bill  by  half 
and  last  but  not  least,  recommended  the  inauguration 
of  one  or  more  “floating  baths”,  for  the  “cleanliness” 
of  the  public. 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  Park  City  which 
may  be  traced  to  this  generous  hand,  are  two  parks, 
Washington  and  Seaside,  and  the  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery. 

P.  T.  Barnum’s  official  term  as  mayor  ended  April 
3,  1876.  He  lived  out  his  days  in  Bridgeport,  dying 
April  7,  1891  from  a  congestion  of  the  brain.  He 
was  80  years  old.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Mountain  Grove  Cemetery. 

Barnum  left  a  wife,  Nancy  Fish  Barnum  and  two 
daughters:  Mrs.  D.  W.  Thompson  (Caroline 
Thompson)  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Buchtel, 
removed  to  Denver,  Colorado.  Mrs.  Buchtel  (Helen) 
was  first  married  to  Samuel  Henry  Hurd  who  died. 
Pauline  T.  Seeley,  Barnum’s  third  daughter,  was  al¬ 
ready  deceased  at  the  time  of  Barnum’s  death. 
BRIDGEPORT  PARKS 

“What  do  we  need  of  a  park  down  by  the  water?” 
demanded  the  conservatives  in  Bridgeport,  when 
P.  T.  Barnum  first  suggested  Seaside  Park. 

Barnum  paid  no  attention  to  these  obstructionists, 
but  went  ahead  with  his  plans  for  a  seaside  park. 
As  he  said: 

“I  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  public  parks 
should  be  established,  especially  one  where  good 
drive-ways,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  many  fine  equipages  for  which  Bridgeport  is  cele¬ 
brated,  could  be  afforded.” 

That  Barnum  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
a  seaside  park  of  Bridgeport,  we  know  today. 

The  city  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mayor  Philo 
C.  Calhoun,  the  first  to  voice  the  need  for  parks  in  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  citizens  in  1857.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  action  was  taken  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  fruits  of  this  appeal  are  evidenced  in  the 
many  parks  in  Bridgeport  today. 
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Clinton  Park  is  the  oldest  park  in  the  city,  dating 
prior  to  the  Revolution  when  the  Stratfield  training 
ground  was  established  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and 
North  Avenues.  The  land  was  given  to  the  com¬ 
munity  by  Richard  Hubbell  and  was  used  not  only  as 
a  training  ground  for  the  militia  but  also  served  as  an 
athletic  field  and  general  meeting  place  for  the  citi¬ 
zens.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  city  in  1887  and  main¬ 
tained  as  a  park.  It  covers  one  acre. 

Pembroke  Park  or  Old  Mill  Green  was  the  “waste¬ 
land  ’  formed  by  the  forking  of  the  King’s  Highway, 
east  of  Berkshire  Mill  Pond.  This  plot  of  ground, 
which  was  deeded  to  the  community  in  1740  by 
Richard  Nichols,  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Samuel 
Judson,  Peter  Pixlee,  Ebenezer  Hurd,  Theophilus 
Nichols,  Samuel  Sherman,  Timothy  Sherman,  and 
Joseph  Nichols  for  a  perpetual  common  for  the 
people,  has  since  received  extensive  improvements  and 
is  equipped  today  for  a  playground,  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  field.  The  park  covers  eight  and  two-fifths  acres. 

City  Hall  Park  was  the  first  ground  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  Bridgeport  for  public  use.  It  was  bought 
by  the  Borough  of  Bridgeport  from  Salmon  Hubbell, 
February  9,  1807,  Hubbell  deeding  it  to  the  city, 
March  17,  1807.  This  quarter  acre  of  land  which 
was  to  be  kept  open  and  maintained  as  a  public  high¬ 
way  forever,  was  never  used  for  highway  purposes 
but  became  the  site  of  City  Hall.  The  land  lying 
west  of  the  building  represents  the  original  purchase 
as  that  on  the  east  side  was  acquired  later.  The  site 
has  always  been  kept  as  a  public  park  although  it  has 
not  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  park  system. 
Ground  covered  (grass  area  only  on  both  sides)  seven 
tenths  of  an  acre. 

Washington  Park,  the  first  real  public  park  in  the 
city,  was  set  aside  for  public  park  purposes  in  1851 
by  William  H.  Noble  and  P.  T.  Barnum  when  open¬ 
ing  a  district  with  lots  for  sale  called  New  Pasture 
Lots.  Although  used  as  a  common  for  several  years 
it  was  not  formally  transferred  to  the  city  until  1865. 
This  park,  which  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  street 
and  avenue  bearing  the  names  of  the  donors,  was  the 
first  real  public  park  in  the  city.  Total  acreage,  four 
and  seven  tenths  acres. 

Seaside  Park  is  the  largest  in  Bridgeport  and  has 
one  of  the  finest  locations  in  New  England.  The 
desire  for  a  park  in  this  locality  arose  in  1862  when 
the  Seventeenth  Connecticut  Volunteer  Regiment 
encamped  on  the  site,  attracting  thousands  of  visitors. 
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Considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  articles 
printed  in  the  Bridgeport  Standard  advocating  the 
site  as  desirable  for  a  public  park.  Thirty  or  more 
acres  were  eventually  acquired  by  gift  and  purchase 
through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Common  Council  in  1865.  The  city  will  always  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  P.  T.  Barnum  and  James  C. 
Loomis  who  were  the  first  to  take  action  toward 
acquiring  the  land  for  public  use,  and  to  Captain 
John  Brooks,  Captain  Burr  Knapp,  George  Bailey 
and  P.  T.  Barnum  who  gave  the  land  constituting  the 
original  site.  Thirty  more  acres  were  given  to  the 
city  in  1884  by  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  in  1895  Horace 
Smith  released  his  claim  to  certain  land  thus  enabling 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  west  end  of 
the  park. 

A  bronze  statue  of  P.  T.  Barnum  was  unveiled  in 
Seaside  Park  July  4,  1893.  The  statue,  executed  by 
Thomas  Ball,  was  presented  to  the  city  by  P.  T. 
Barnum’s  former  partners:  James  A.  Bailey,  James 
A.  Hutchinson,  and  W.  W.  Cole.  The  granite 
pedestal  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Bridgeport. 

The  soldiers’  monument  in  Seaside  Park,  commem- 
orating  the  soldiers  who  died  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  the  gift  of  the  Ladies’  Soldiers’  Monument  Asso- 
ciation  of  Bridgeport  and  the  townspeople,  who 
raised  $30,000  for  this  purpose.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  August  29,  1866  and  the  monument  was 
dedicated  August  17,  1876,  ten  years  later. 

The  statue  of  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  in  Seaside  Park, 
was  presented  by  Howe’s  son,  Simon  on  condition 
that  the  city  provide  a  suitable  base  for  the  figure  of 
the  inventor  and  former  head  of  the  Howe  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  This  was  done  and  in  the  Fall 
of  1884,  the  statue  was  placed  in  its  present  position. 

Seaside  Park,  at  the  south  end  of  Main  Street  and 
Park  Avenue,  covers  an  area  of  210  acres.  The  total 
length  of  the  seawall  from  Main  Street  to  Fayer- 
weather’s  Island  is  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  park 
has  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  football  fields, 
athletic  tracks  and  a  public  bath  house  where  only 
nominal  fees  are  charged. 

Beardsley  Park,  which  vies  in  beauty  and  popu¬ 
larity  with  Seaside  Park,  is  the  gift  of  James  W. 
Beardsley  who,  in  1878,  deeded  the  land  to  the  city 
on  the  condition  that  “the  city  shall  accept  and  keep 
the  same  forever  as  a  public  park.”  Located  on  the 
Pequonnock  River  at  the  north  end  of  Noble  Avenue 


and  East  Main  Street,  and  shaded  by  hundreds  of 
trees,  it  offers  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  city  for 
rest  and  recreation.  A  public  golf  course,  six  tennis 
courts,  a  football  field,  a  greenhouse  where  flower 
shows  are  given  at  regular  intervals  and  the  beginning 
of  a  municipal  2,00  are  among  the  present  day  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  park  covers  234  acres. 

Mr.  Beardsley  came  to  an  untimely  end,  December 
22,  1892.  A  few  evenings  before,  his  house  was 
visited  by  burglars  while  he  was  ill,  and  not  only  did 
the  thieves  carry  away  considerable  plunder,  but 
they  left  Mr.  Beardsley  with  injuries  from  which  he 
died.  The  guilty  parties  were  never  discovered. 

A  statue  was  erected  in  the  park  to  Mr.  Beardsley, 
the  unveiling  taking  place  June  19,  1909. 

Beechwood  Park  is  a  beautiful  wooded  tract  of 
land  near  upper  Park  Avenue,  covering  38  and  one- 
half  acres.  The  park  was  planned  for  walks,  tennis 
courts  and  baseball. 

Fairchild  Memorial  Park  was  a  gift  to  the  city 
from  Mrs.  Antoinette  Fairchild  Wheeler  and  her 
son,  D.  Fairchild  Wheeler.  It  is  a  wooded  tract  with 
driveways  located  opposite  Beardsley  Park  on  the 
Trumbull  Road,  and  covers  115  acres  of  woodland. 

Fairchild  Wheeler  Park  is  situated  partly  in  the 
City  of  Bridgeport  and  partly  in  the  Town  of  Fair- 
field.  The  land  was  acquired  privately  in  1930  at 
an  attractive  price  and  is  the  site  of  two  eighteen- 
hole  golf  courses.  It  covers  400  acres. 

Pleasure  Beach  Park  was  purchased  in  1919  at  a 
cost  of  $220,000  and  is  operated  as  a  public  amuse¬ 
ment  park.  The  area  totals  37  acres. 

Other  small  parks  are:  Yellow  Mill  Park,  on 
Stratford  Avenue  near  the  Yellow  Mill  Bridge, 
three  and  four  tenths  acres;  Lafayette  Park,  given  to 
the  city  by  Nathaniel  Wheeler  and  Seth  B.  Jones 
and  used  as  a  playground.  The  park  is  shaped  like 
a  triangle  formed  by  Oak  Street,  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Linen  Avenue  and  covers  nine-tenths  of  an  acre. 
Wood  Park,  located  at  the  junction  of  Wood  and 
Benham  Avenues,  has  an  area  of  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  West  End  Park,  at  the  junction  of  State  Street 
and  Fairfield  Avenue,  totals  two  acres.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  Sanborn  branch  library. 

Various  other  small  plots  of  land  scattered 
throughout  the  city  have  been  donated  for  play¬ 
ground  purposes.  In  all,  Bridgeport’s  parks  total 
more  than  1000  acres. 
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"READIN’,  ’RITIN’  AND  ’RITHMETIC” 

CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


Fifty-five  years  after  Boston  startled  the  edu- 
cational  world  with  the  first  high  school  in 
America,  Bridgeport  decided  to  have  one  too. 

Boston  established  her  “high”  in  1821,  Bridgeport 
in  1876.  In  1826,  Boston  also  opened  the  first  high 
school  for  girls  but  abolished  it  in  1928  due  to  its 
great  popularity!  Instead,  courses  of  study  for  girls 
in  the  elementary  schools  were  extended. 

The  Boston  high  school  developed  rapidly  and  by 
the  time  Bridgeport  got  around  to  the  establishment 
of  her  “high”,  Boston  could  boast  many  an  old  high 
school  “grad” 

Bridgeport  was  not  alone  in  her  educational  back¬ 
wardness.  Connecticut  as  a  whole  was  far  behind 
Massachusetts.  So  too,  were  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey.  Elwood  P.  Cubberly  in  his  “Public  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States”  makes  note  of  these  laggard 
states  saying: 

“In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  due  to  old  con¬ 
ditions,  and  Connecticut  due  to  the  great  decline  in 
education  there  after  1800,  the  high  school  developed 
much  more  slowly  and  it  was  not  until  after  1865 
that  any  marked  development  took  place  in  these 
states.” 

There  were  educators  in  Connecticut  who  sadly 
lamented  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  education.  In  an  address  given  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  at  Norwich,  Connecticut  in 
1856,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  thus  described 
the  early  struggles  to  maintain  high  schools: 

“The  lower  schools  up  to  the  grammar  school  were 

well  sustained . But  the  studies  of  the  high 

school  were  a  perfect  terra  incognito  to  the  great  mass 
of  people. 

“While  the  high  school  was  a  new  thing  and  while 
a  few  enlightened  citizens  had  the  control  of  it,  in 
numerous  instances  it  was  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  But  after  a  time  the  burden  of  taxation 
would  begin  to  be  felt.  Men  would  discuss  the  high 
salaries  paid  to  the  accomplished  teachers,  which  such 
schools  demand,  and  would  ask: 

“  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?’ 

“Demagogues,  keen  scented  as  wolves,  would  snuff 
the  prey.  ‘What  do  we  want  of  a  high  school  to 


teach  rich  men’s  children?’  they  would  shout.  ’It  is 
a  shame  to  tax  a  poor  man  to  pay  a  man  $1800  a  year 
to  teach  the.  children  to  make  x’s  and  pot-hooks  and 
gabble  parley-vous.’ 

The  work  would  go  bravely  on;  and  on  election 
day,  amid  great  excitement,  a  new  school  committee 
would  be  chosen  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  popu¬ 
lar  rights.  In  a  single  day,  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor 
would  be  destroyed.” 

In  the  face  of  such  discouraging  opposition,  did  the 
Connecticut  high  school  come  into  being. 

GRIM  EDUCATION 

Bravely  enough  Connecticut  started  out  on  the 
road  to  higher  learning.  As  early  as  1650,  when  the 
Connecticut  Code  of  Laws  was  formulated,  it  was 
decreed  that  every  township  of  fifty  or  more  house¬ 
holds  should  provide  a  school  where  children  could 
be  taught  to  read  and  write.  This  was  just  three 
years  after  Massachusetts  had  passed  similar  orders. 

The  Puritans  were  grimly  determined  that  their 
children  should  have  an  education  no  matter  what 
the  difficulties,  and  an  education  they  received,  under 
conditions  which  would  appall  the  modern  scholar. 

The  first  schools  established  under  the  1650  code  of 
laws  were  public,  but  they  were  not  free  as  we  mean 
“free”  schools  today.  Fees  or  rate  bills  for  attending 
school  were  charged  according  to  the  number  of 
children  from  a  home,  and  each  family  in  turn  was  re¬ 
quired  to  board  the  teacher  without  cost. 

Schools  were  managed  by  committees  chosen 
annually  by  the  parish  and  later  by  school  societies. 
These  societies  were  originally  church  or  ecclesiastical 
societies,  organised  for  religious  purposes  and  found 
convenient  for  school  direction. 

The  first  school  in  this  community  was  organized 
in  1678.  Previous  to  this  time,  children  who  lived  in 
Pequonnock  had  to  go  several  miles  for  their  educa¬ 
tion,  either  to  the  Fairfield  or  to  the  Stratford  schools. 
Since  the  journey  was  long,  the  parents  decided  to 
organize  their  own  school.  Forty-seven  pupils  were 
registered  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  school. 
The  villagers  proposed  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  but  they  asked  to  be  released  from  paying 
school  rate  bills  in  Fairfield. 
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The  general  court  referred  the  matter  to  the  Fair' 
field  county  court  with  the  recommendation  that  an 
allowance  be  made  to  the  petitioners  from  the  county 
revenues,  equal  to  the  annual  school  tax  paid  by  said 
petitioners. 

When  a  church  was  established  some  years  later, 
the  residents  of  the  community  again  made  a  plea  to 
the  general  court  to  be  released  from  school  and 
church  taxes  in  Fairfield.  Due  to  considerable  oppo- 
sition  this  was  not  achieved  until  the  spring  of  1694 
when  Pequonnock  was  allowed  to  function  as  a 
separate  parish. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  one  of  these  early  colonial 
schools,  as  different  from  a  modern  school  as  the  open 
cooking  hearth  of  colonial  times  was  different  from 
the  upTO'date  gas  or  electric  stove  of  today. 

TOOK  OWN  FUEL 

Each  child  who  attended  school,  in  addition  to 
taking  his  own  books,  had  to  take  his  own  wood  for 
fuel. 

Some  schoolmasters,  indignant  of  the  carelessness 
of  parents  who  failed  to  send  the  expected  load  of 
wood  early  in  the  winter,  banished  the  unfortunate 
child  of  the  tardy  parent  to  the  coldest  corner  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  town  of  Windsor  voted  “that  the 
committee  be  empowered  to  exclude  any  scholar  that 
shall  not  carry  his  share  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
said  school.”  In  1736  West  Hartford  ordered  every 
child  “barred  from  the  fire”  whose  parents  had  not 
sent  wood. 

Study  was  often  eight  hours  long  and  children 
were  frequently  required  to  attend  school  Saturday 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  week.  No  gay  colored 
picture  books,  no  story  hour,  no  project  work  bright' 
ened  the  lives  of  the  early  school  children. 

School  life  was  just  as  glum  and  uninteresting  as  it 
could  be.  Often  the  child  was  required  to  commit 
whole  books  to  memory  and  he  frequently  went  over 
the  same  book  six  and  seven  times,  memorizing 
passages  of  which  he  understood  nothing,  before  be' 
ing  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next  problem. 

The  first  book  from  which  the  children  of  the 
colonists  learned  their  letters,  was  not  really  a  book 
at  all,  although  it  was  called  “a  hornbook.”  A  thin 
piece  of  wood,  usually  about  four  or  five  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide,  had  placed  upon  it  a  sheet  of 
paper  a  trifle  smaller,  printed  at  the  top  with  the 
alphabet  in  large  and  small  letters.  Below,  were 


simple  syllables  such  as  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  etc.;  then  came 
the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

This  printed  page  was  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
yellowish  horn,  which  was  not  as  transparent  as  glass, 
yet  permitted  the  letters  to  be  read.  Both  the  paper 
and  the  horn  were  fastened  around  the  edges  to  the 
wood,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  metal  usually  brass,  which 
was  tacked  down  by  fine  tacks  or  nails.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  wooden  back  was  usually  a  little  handle 
which  often  was  pierced  with  a  hole;  thus  the  horn' 
book  could  be  carried  by  a  string,  which  might  be 
placed  around  the  neck  or  hung  by  the  side. 
PUNISHMENTS 

Besides  learning  how  to  read  and  write,  the  early 
school  child  was  also  punished.  We’ve  placed  the 
punishment  in  the  above  sentence  as  though  it  were 
part  of  the  school  curricula  because  in  many  instances 
it  seemed  the  most  important  part  of  the  child’s 
training. 

Schoolmasters  were  well  versed  in  various  kinds  of 
punishment  and  some  even  invented  tortures  of  their 
own. 

The  child  of  today  who  feels  sorely  mistreated  be' 
cause  he  is  made  to  stay  after  school  for  some  mis' 
demeanor,  needs  only  to  read  of  the  trials  and  tribu' 
lations  of  boys  and  girls  three  centuries  ago,  to  feel 
himself  pretty  well  off,  after  all. 

The  birch  rod,  the  walnut  stick,  the  tattling  stick, 
(a  cat'O'nine  tails  with  heavy  leather  straps),  were 

followed  by  the  “flapper”, 
an  invention  which  con' 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  heavy 
leather,  six  inches  in  dia' 
meter  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle.  Every  time  this 
“flapper”  came  down  on 
the  child’s  soft  flesh,  a 
blister  the  exact  size  of  the 
hole  was  raised. 

Sometimes  the  master 
whipped  the  soles  of  the 
child’s  feet;  at  other  times 
he  made  the  mischief'maker  sit  on  a  unipod,  a  stool 
with  one  leg,  very  difficult  to  balance;  or  he  might 
enjoy  himself  (and  these  early  schoolmasters  took  a 
real  delight  in  punishing  the  students)  by  gagging  the 
talkative  pupil  with  a  “whispering  stick”,  a  wooden 
gag  to  be  tied  in  the  mouth  with  strings,  much  as  a  bit 
is  pushed  into  a  horse’s  mouth. 
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It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  “dear  old  golden  rule 
days  of  Schoobdays,  school-days”  had  not  yet  come 
into  being. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  OPENED 

In  1691  an  ecclesiastical  society  was  organised  in 

this  community  and  a  schoolhouse  was  opened  near 
the  town  line  under  the  name  of  the  village  of  Fair' 
field.  By  1701  the  name  of  the  settlement  had  been 
changed  to  Stratfield,  and  two  years  later  a  new 
schoolhouse  was  built  near  Pequonnock  Street  and 
Park  Avenue.  This  was  in  use  for  35  years  before  a 
two  story  building  was  erected  near  the  present  Toil¬ 
some  Hill  schoolhouse. 

A  third  school  was  established  in  1766  and  these 
three  continued  until  1796  when  the  state  received 
money  from  the  Western  Reserve  fund  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  This  fund,  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  were  given 
to  Connecticut  by  the  government  to  repay  losses  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  still  yields  an  income  to  the 
state  which  is  distributed  among  the  towns.  Since 
1820  the  money  has  been  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  recorded  in  September  of  each  year. 

When  Bridgeport  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1821,  there  were  two  school  districts  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Pequonnock  River.  The  northern  one, 
called  Pequonnock,  was  established  in  1717,  the 
school  building  being  erected  some  years  later  on  Old 
Mill  Green.  The  other  was  called  New  Pasture 
Point  and  its  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1796. 

These  two  original  school  districts  were  divided 
and  new  ones  formed  until,  in  1876,  there  were 
eleven  districts  in  the  town  of  Bridgeport.  Each 
district  laid  and  collected  its  own  taxes,  built  school- 
houses  and  employed  school  teachers  to  instruct  the 
children.  If  a  district  were  wealthy  and  generous 
with  its  expenditures  for  education,  the  teachers  were 
well  paid  and  the  children  well  taught;  if  the  district 
were  poor  or  stingy,  the  opposite  was  true. 

In  1876  the  eleven  school  districts  were  con¬ 
solidated  under  one  government  and  on  April  11, 
1876,  a  group  of  men  was  named  as  a  school  commit¬ 
tee  and  called  the  board  of  education. 

Rate  bills  were  abolished  by  the  community  in 
1858,  ten  years  before  the  law  was  enacted  by  the 
state  making  it  compulsory  for  the  towns  to  support 
free  schools,  but  the  custom  of  “boardin  around 
continued  for  another  twelve  years. 
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FIRST  BOARD 

The  new  system  of  management  under  a  board  of 
education  proved  very  satisfactory  During  the  first 
year  of  consolidation  a  public  high  school  was  opened; 
three  years  later  a  training  school  for  teachers  was 
started  and  new  schools  were  established  as  the  city 
grew  in  size  and  population. 

James  C.  Loomis  was  named  president  of  the  first 
board  of  education  and  Henry  T.  Shelton,  secretary. 
H.  M.  Harrington  was  superintendent  of  schools  and 
so  acted  for  fourteen  years. 

At  that  time,  there  were  in  the  entire  community 
only  83  teachers  and  they  were  employed  in  65  rooms, 
exclusive  of  recitation  rooms.  New  schools  were 
badly  needed  but  it  was  hard  to  get  money  and  so  the 
new  board  of  education  rented  stores  and  dwellings 
for  temporary  classrooms. 

After  the  board  of  apportionment  had  been  created 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  town  meeting, 
it  was  a  little  easier  to  get  appropriations,  but  still  the 
money  didn’t  come  in  fast  enough  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  community. 

Thus  we  find  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  appor¬ 
tionment  in  February,  1899,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  lay  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  grand  list  every  year. 
The  proceeds  were  to  be  used  exclusively  for  buying 
land  and  building  new  buildings  until  such  time  as 
the  city  would  be  amply  provided  with  new  school- 
houses.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  tax,  a  constructive 
building  program  was  carried  forward. 

The  first  aims  of  the  new  board  of  education  in¬ 
cluded  as  mentioned:  the  erection  of  new  and  ade¬ 
quate  school  buildings;  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  and  the  organization  of  a  training  school  for 
the  teachers. 

OPENING  OF  THE  “HIGH” 

The  first  “high”  was  opened  in  the  two  highest 
rooms  of  the  Prospect  Street  School  with  Charles  D. 
Peck  as  principal  and  Miss  Marble  and  Miss  Miner 
as  assistants. 

A  training  school  for  teachers  was  established  in 
the  lowest  room  of  the  Prospect  Street  School  in  1879, 
three  years  after  consolidation  of  the  school  districts, 
with  Sarah  E.  White  as  principal. 

February  4,  1880,  the  committee  of  20  appointed 
to  seek  a  site  for  a  high  school,  recommended  the  lot 
on  Congress  Street  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
The  building  was  finished  October  30,  1882  and  the 
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new  scholars  moved  in.  This  building  at  300  Con' 
gress  Street  is  now  used  as  a  junior  high  school. 

Meanwhile  an  evening  drawing  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1880  continuing  for  three  winters  with 
Julian  H.  Sterling  as  tutor.  A  commercial  course 
was  started  and  proved  very  popular.  The  matter  of 
a  building  for  the  training  school  was  taken  up  in 
1888  and  a  lot  on  Clinton  Avenue  running  through 
to  Colorado  Avenue  was  selected.  The  new  school 
was  completed  in  1889,  at  a  cost,  with  the  land,  of 
$60,000. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Deane  was  named  new  superintendent 
of  schools  in  1893  and  he  served  the  board  for  20 
years.  During  his  regime  a  petition  for  a  state 
normal  school  was  made  and  favorably  received. 

In  the  next  few  years,  education  in  Bridgeport 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1900  the  matter 
of  physical  training  was  approached  by  David 
Ginand,  a  member  of  the  board,  the  new  course  was 
instituted  and  Harvey  C.  Went  was  named  in¬ 
structor.  By  1906,  there  were  800  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bridgeport. 

Medical  inspection  and  free  kindergartens  were 
both  introduced  in  1908.  Fire  escapes  were  now 
placed  on  the  high  school  and  on  the  Prospect  Street 
School.  In  June,  1909,  the  board  voted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  for  domestic  science  and  a  room 
in  the  Wheeler  School  was  fitted  up  for  the  girls. 
Later,  a  room  in  the  Barnum  School  was  similarly 
equipped. 

Manual  training  was  commenced  about  the  same 
time  and  rooms  were  fitted  out  in  the  Kossuth  Street, 
the  Bryant,  the  Prospect  and  the  Shelton  schools. 

By  March,  1909,  the  townspeople  were  already 
considering  a  new  high  school.  The  following  year 
the  matter  was  laid  before  the  legislature  and  per¬ 
mission  for  the  issuance  of  a  bond  was  given.  In 
November,  1911,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  high  schools  in  neighboring  cities  and  see 
how  many  rooms  might  be  needed  for  a  good  high 
school. 

March  15,  1912,  a  site  was  selected  on  Lyon 
Terrace,  running  from  Congress  Street  to  Golden 
Hill  Street.  The  land  with  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  to  build  cost  $67,000. 

About  this  time,  a  fire  scare  swept  through  the 
community.  It  was  shortly  after  the  Collinswood 
schoolhouse  fire  in  1913  when  many  children  lost 
their  lives.  The  state  legislature  now  passed  a  law 


compelling  all  communities  to  provide  schools  with 
iron  fire  escapes.  Only  if  the  school  had  two  or  more 
exits,  might  it  be  allowed  to  “pass  inspection”  with¬ 
out  the  fire  escapes. 

In  Bridgeport,  the  board  of  education  had  to  build 
fire  escapes  on  thirteen  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $34,000. 
Thenceforth,  all  new  buildings  erected,  were  strictly 
fireproof. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1916,  the  high  school  was 
moved  into  its  new  quarters  at  45  Lyon  Terrace.  It 
is  known  today  as  Central  High  School.  C.  W. 
Deane  had  resigned  while  the  school  was  being  con¬ 
structed  and  Samuel  J.  Slawson  took  his  place. 

SCHOOLS  TODAY 

Bridgeport  today  has  33  elementary  schools,  six 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  11  parochial  schools, 
one  normal  school,  two  business  schools,  a  state  trade 
school,  a  Junior  College,  as  well  as  several  private 
schools  of  various  types,  details  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  of  this  publication. 

The  Bridgeport  State  Trade  School,  one  of  a  chain 
of  eleven  similar  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  was  opened  in  August, 
1910,  with  three  departments  and  45  students.  In 
September,  1926,  a  new  building  to  house  the  school 
was  completed  at  401  Kossuth  Street  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000  including  equipment.  There  are  eighteen 
departments  which  prepare  students  for  various 
trades,  and  courses  may  be  completed  in  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  years.  There  are  both  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  classes.  No  tuition  is  charged. 

The  Junior  College  of  Connecticut  located  at  1001 
Fairfield  Avenue  offers  the  first  half  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  at  home.  The  college,  which  operates  under 
a  special  charter  from  the  state  legislature,  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  trustees  of  16  men  and  women,  is  co¬ 
educational  and  non-sectarian.  The  college  opened 
February  1,  1928  with  28  day  students  and  74  in  the 
evening. 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  on  the  approved  list 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

FIRST  SMALL  LIBRARY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  the  early 
record  of  Bridgeport  is  that  of  a  boy  of  eleven  who 
wrote  and  published  a  series  of  anonymous  articles  in 
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the  local  newspapers  calling  the  attention  of  the 
residents  of  the  community  to  the  need  for  a  library. 
The  articles  caused  considerable  comment  and  when 
time  and  place  for  meeting  were  mentioned  several 
public  minded  citizens  attended.  The  boy,  S.  S. 
Middlebrook,  was  present  but  did  not  at  that  time  let 
it  be  known  that  he  wrote  the  articles  which  were 
responsible  for  the  meeting.  As  a  result  of  this  meet' 
ing  a  small  library  was  started  about  1828,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  long  it  continued. 

In  1850  the  Bridgeport  Library  Association  was 
formed,  establishing  a  subscription  library,  the  fees 
for  which  were  $3.00  per  year  for  seniors  and  $2.00 
for  juniors.  Some  additional  money  was  raised  by 
concerts  and  lectures.  The  library  was  located  in  a 
room  on  Wall  Street. 

The  library’s  second  home  was  in  the  court  house 
on  State  Street,  now  the  city  hall,  to  which  it  moved 
in  1854.  In  1869  the  library  was  moved  to  the 
Wheeler  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Fairfield  Avenue  where  it  remained  until  after  the 
private  association  transferred  its  property  to  the 
Bridgeport  Public  Library. 

In  1881  a  law  was  passed  giving  towns  and  cities 
the  right  to  support  free  public  libraries  by  a  tax  on 
the  grand  list.  Bridgeport  soon  took  advantage  of 
this  law  and  petitioned  the  Common  Council  for  the 
right  to  establish  such  an  institution.  The  motion 
was  carried  with  but  one  dissenting  vote  and  the 
mayor  appointed  a  governing  board.  The  private 
association  then  transferred  its  entire  property  to  the 
Bridgeport  Public  Library  located  at  440  Main  Street, 
and  on  January  16,  1882  the  doors  of  a  free  institu' 
tion  were  opened  to  the  residents  of  the  city.  The 
first  ticket  of  membership  was  issued  to  P.  T.  Barnum 
— occupation,  showman- — guarantor,  James  Staples. 

In  1883  Mrs.  Catharine  Burroughs  Pettengill, 
whose  father  had  made  a  fortune  with  his  fleet  of 
vessels  by  trading  in  foreign  ports,  gave  a  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  John  Streets,  for  library  use, 
and  specified  that  it  was  to  be  known  as  the  Burroughs 
Library. 

The  library  continued  however,  in  its  old  rooms  in 
the  Wheeler  building  until  1888  in  order  to  accumu' 
late  funds  for  remodeling.  In  June,  1888,  the  library 
was  removed  to  the  Burroughs  building  where  it  re' 
mained  until  1927,  using  rooms  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  and  utilising  rents  on  the  ground  floor  to 
pay  for  remodeling  and  repairs. 


LIBRARY  BRANCHES 

Already  the  library  had  begun  to  “branch  out” 
through  the  city.  In  1914  a  grant  of  $50,000  was 
secured  from  the  Carnegie  corporation  and  with  this 
money  the  East  Branch  on  Jane  Street  and  the  North 
Branch  on  Main  Street  were  built.  These  branches 
were  opened  to  the  public  in  July,  1918.  In  July, 
1919,  the  Newfield  and  West  Branches  were  estab' 
lished  in  portable  buildings  on  city  property.  They 
were  replaced  in  1922  by  permanent  buildings,  the 
Newfield  Branch  on  land  purchased  by  the  library  on 
Central  Avenue  and  the  West  Branch  on  park  prop' 
erty  on  Fairfield  Avenue. 

The  name  of  the  West  Branch  was  changed  in 
1926  to  the  Henry  N.  Sanborn  Branch  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Sanborn  who  was  librarian  of  the  Bridgeport 
Public  Library  from  1918  to  1926, 

On  a  site  on  Myrtle  Avenue  given  by  the  Misses 
Soules  in  1922,  the  board  erected  the  South  Branch 
Library.  This  was  closed  during  the  recent  de' 
pression. 

In  the  same  year,  1922,  one  of  the  old  portable 
buildings  was  set  up  on  Fairfield  Avenue  in  the  Black 
Rock  district  on  land  leased  from  the  Bridgeport 
Housing  Company.  The  present  building  housing 
the  Black  Rock  Branch  was  erected  in  February. 
1932. 

In  1923  the  Burroughs  building  at  Main  and  John 
Streets  was  sold  to  the  City  National  Bank  and  with 
money  obtained  from  this  sale  and  part  from  a  city 
bond  issue,  the  new  Burroughs  building  was  erected 
at  Broad  and  State  Streets  and  was  opened  to  the 
public  April  18,  1927.  In  accord  with  Mrs.  Pettem 
gill’s  will  the  building  will  always  be  known  as  the 
Burroughs  Public  Library  building 

Elmer  H.  Havens  is  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  library  and  Julian  Sohon  is  librarian. 
Assistant  librarian  is  Laura  A.  Eales;  secretary  to  the 
librarian,  Ruby  E.  Steele;  heads  of  departments: 
reference,  Sarah  H.  Griffiths;  circulation,  Grace  E. 
Manee;  children’s,  J.  Ethel  Wooster;  catalog,  Elisa' 
beth  Eggert;  technology,  Laura  A.  Eales;  order,  Eliza' 
beth  Wedge  (acting) ;  Bishop  historical  room,  Clara 
B.  Van  Iderstine;  book  selection,  Helen  I.  Brown; 
publicity,  Angeline  S.  Donley;  high  school,  Elizabeth 
Shaw. 

Branch  librarians  include:  North  Branch,  Grace 
Maiden;  East  Branch,  Helen  F.  Hawley;  Newfield 
Branch,  Mildred  H.  Camp;  Black  Rock  Branch,  Vir' 
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ginia  Hall;  Henry  N.  Sanborn  Branch,  S.  Irene 
Davis;  hospital  branches,  Marion  F.  Hubbell. 

Librarians,  since  the  establishment  of  the  library, 
have  been  as  follows:  S.  W.  Baldwin,  appointed 
June  21,  18)0;  Benjamin  Smith,  appointed  June, 
1851;  William  H.  Peets,  appointed  November,  1855; 
Eben  Whitney,  appointed  June,  1863;  Sarah  E. 
Whitney,  appointed  November,  1863;  Mrs.  J.  E.  G. 


Henry  N.  Sanborn,  appointed  December,  1917; 
Orlando  C.  Davis,  appointed  April,  1926;  Julian  A. 
Sohon,  appointed  August,  1934  (present  librarian). 

The  Burroughs  Library  has  had  a  children’s  de' 
partment  since  1903;  a  technology  department  was 
added  in  1918.  The  year  1936  saw  the  opening  of 
the  Henry  A.  Bishop  historical  room. 

That  Bridgeporters  make  good  use  of  their  libraries 


BURROUGHS  BUILDING  IN  1876 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  cream  of  society  went  to  the  library  on  horseback,  the  Burroughs  Public  Library  was  “up 
one  flight”  in  the  Burroughs  building,  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  John  Streets.  The  above  painting,  made  by  J.  F. 
Huge,  North  Avenue  drawing  teacher,  pictures  the  building  in  1876,  four  years  after  it  was  built.  The  library  occupied  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  building  in  1888.  The  original  of  the  above  painting  is  in  the  Bridgeport  Public  Library, 
Burroughs  building,  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Broad  Streets. 


Clarke,  appointed  December,  1864  to  1876;  F.  C. 
Smith,  appointed  1877;  Agnes  Hills,  appointed  1879 
(first  public  librarian) ;  Walter  J.  Nichols,  appointed 
July,  1904;  Calhoun  Latham,  appointed  July,  1906; 


is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1936,  the  total  books  in  circulation  in  all  departments 
(except  picture  department)  and  in  all  branches 
reached  the  figure  of  1,395,756. 
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"ALL  ABOARD!” 

CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


TO  the  lilting  chorus  of  “I  am  Weary  of  Rowing” 
and  “Down  by  the  Blue,  Blue  Sea”,  the  strum' 
ming  of  a  three  piece  orchestra  and  the  cheers  of  the 
crowds  of  people  who  had  flocked  to  the  wharf,  the 
“Rosedale”,  known  as  “Bridgeport’s  floating  palace”, 
steamed  majestically  down  the  harbor,  September  18, 
1879. 

The  passengers  on  that  memorable  day,  examined 
the  boat  from  stem  to  stern,  for  she  was  larger  and 
more  handsome  than  any  these  waters  had  known 
before.  They  were  entranced  by  her  red  plush  up' 
bolstering  and  the  ornate  brass  fittings,  and  cautiously 
trod  up  and  down  the  narrow  red  carpeted  halls, 
peeping  into  the  drawing  rooms  and  salons,  gleaming 
in  their  white  paint,  and  exclaiming  anew  over  the 
luxuriousness,  for  those  days,  of  the  smoking  lounge 
and  the  little  restaurant. 

The  boat  was  just  two  years  old,  having  been  built 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  She  was  brought  to  Bridge' 
port  to  inaugurate  a  day  line  between  this  city  and 
New  York  under  the  management  of  Captain 
Anning  J.  Smith.  Fare  was  $.65  one  way  and  $1.00 
for  the  round  trip. 

The  “Rosedale”  made  quite  a  name  for  herself  dur' 
ing  the  30  odd  years  she  sailed  these  waters.  She  was 
known  all  up  and  down  the  Sound,  not  only  because 
of  her  imposing  grandeur,  but  because  of  her  peculiar 
whistle  which  could  be  mistaken  for  no  other. 

All  was  not  clear  sailing  during  those  30  years  for 
the  boat  was  in  several  crashes.  One  of  the  worst 
occurred  about  1895  in  New  York  between  the  23rd 
Street  docks  and  the  31st  Street  docks,  when  a  23rd 
Street  ferry  rammed  the  “Rosedale”. 

For  several  years,  Bridgeport’s  1  floating  palace 
was  laid  up  for  repairs  at  the  Merritt  and  Chapman 
Company  yard  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  It  so  happened 
that  a  Bridgeporter,  Calhoun  Latham,  now  in  charge 
of  the  newspaper  room  in  the  Burroughs  Library,  was 
visiting  in  Norfolk.  Walking  along  the  water  s  edge 
he  heard  a  boat  whistle. 

“Why,  that’s  the  ‘Rosedale’!”  he  exclaimed. 
“You’re  crazy”,  retorted  his  companion. 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  not”,  he  answered  “I’d  know  that 
whistle  anywhere  in  the  world  .  The  two  investi' 


gated  and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  “Rosedale” 
being  taken  out  on  a  trial  run  following  her  repairs. 

In  1922  the  “Rosedale”  burned,  in  the  very  port 
where  she  had  been  built  45  years  before. 

BIRTH  OF  SHIPBUILDING 

A  good  many  experiments,  a  good  many  heart' 
aches,  a  good  many  “lost  at  sea”  services  preceded 
Bridgeport’s  splendiferous  floating  palace  the 
“Rosedale”. 

Shipbuilding  began  on  the  banks  of  the  Pequom 
nock  River  as  early  as  1720.  There  were  no  regularly 
equipped  shipyards  as  there  are  today  but  the  mer' 
chants  and  the  farmers,  in  their  spare  time,  made 
their  own  boats.  The  lumber  was  cut  in  the  woods 
which  surrounded  the  little  community,  the  logs  be' 
ing  dragged  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  there  to  remain 
and  season  until  ready  for  use.  The  wood  was  then 
hewn  by  hand  and  fastened  together  as  securely  as 
possible  against  the  Sound  storms. 

That  these  tiny  vessels  were  not  very  seaworthy  is 
proven  by  the  number  of  sinkings.  Many  of  the  best 
known  families  in  Stratford  and  Newfield  lost  sons 
and  fathers  at  sea. 

By  the  year  1730,  Richard  Nichols  had  opened  a 
little  store  with  a  wharf  and  warehouse  at  the  head 
of  the  tidewater  on  the  Pequonnock  River,  the  Berk' 
shire  Mill  Pond.  There  was  a  small  shipyard  at  this 
point  and  it  is  believed  the  business  of  Richard 
Nichols  and  his  son  Theophilus,  grew  out  of  this  be' 
ginning. 

Sometime  between  1756  when  Richard  Nichols 
died,  and  1774,  son  Theophilus  erected  a  wharf  and 
store  at  the  south  end  of  what  is  now  Pembroke 
Street,  or  the  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor. 
About  the  same  time,  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels 
commenced  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  when 
Stephen  Burroughs  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  State  Street.  This  was  before  the  Revo' 
lution.  These  two  stores  were  the  only  two  in  the 
community  before  1776. 

Later,  Philip  Nichols,  son  of  Theophilus,  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor 
where  Wall  Street  is  now  located. 
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Shipbuilding  now  became  a  prosperous  trade. 
Farmers  had  financial  interests  in  vessels  sailing  to 
Boston  and  to  New  York  and  their  sons  learned  to 
sail  the  very  vessels  owned  by  their  fathers. 

Trade  with  the  West  Indies  began  before  the 
Revolution,  expanded  after  the  war  and  continued  to 
increase  until  1840.  After  1800,  Bridgeport  com¬ 
menced  to  spread  out  as  a  seaport  town,  the  coast 


passengers,  freight  and  mail. 

A  large  number  of  the  packets  which  cleared 
Bridgeport  ports  were  owned  by  the  merchants  of  the 
community.  The  ships  were  sailing  regular  schedules 
between  Bridgeport  and  New  York,  early  in  the 
1800’s. 

Thus  we  find  that  Eliada  Baldwin,  shipmaster,  was 
advertising  on  December  8,  1812,  that  “the  sloop 


“Bridgeport’s  floating  palace1' 

With  such  splendiferous  title  did  the  citizens  christen  the  “Rosedale”,  pride  of  Bridgeport  harbor  in  1879. 

(Photo,  courtesy  of  Mrs.  N.  E.  Wedge.) 

Minerva  will  sail  from  Bridgeport  for  New  York  on 
every  other  Saturday  a.m.  through  the  winter  season” 
and  that  “cash  will  be  paid  for  oats,  flaxseed  and 
potatoes.” 

May  1,  1813,  William  King  advertised  that  the 
sloop  Victress  “will  sail  from  Bridgeport  for  New 
York  every  Tuesday  evening  without  fail  during  the 
summer  season  and  that  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  her  accommodations  both  elegant  and  con- 
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trade  to  Boston,  New  York  and  the  West  Indies  being 
the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  borough. 

The  era  of  the  packet,  that  fast  little  pointed  sail¬ 
boat  lasted  from  1800  to  1830.  Connecticut  packets 
in  speed  and  accommodation  were  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  Many  were  sloops  of  from  75  to  100  tons 
burden,  being  of  that  sise  to  avoid  payment  of  the 
greater  dockage  and  pilotage  in  New  York  City 
charged  for  heavier  vessels.  These  packets  carried 
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venient  for  passengers.  Persons  being  at  a  distance 
may  depend  upon  the  punctuality  of  the  packet  sail¬ 
ing  at  the  above  time.” 

Thus  did  the  early  Bridgeporters  travel.  True, 
some  went  by  the  stage  coach,  but  on  long  journeys  to 
Boston  or  to  New  York,  the  boat  was  much  cheaper. 
Only  the  rich  traveled  the  highways. 

Another  type  of  boat  commanded  attention  about 
this  time  and  that  was  the  whaler.  In  the  early 
1830’s  the  American  whaling  fleet  consisted  of  no  less 
than  550  vessels  and  Bridgeport  contributed  her 
share.  There  were  several  whaling  companies  here. 
The  largest  was  the  Bridgeport  Whaling  Company 
incorporated  in  May  1833,  the  activities  of  which 
were  chronicled  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

“BOATS  ON  WHEELS” 

The  advent  of  steam  in  shipping  brought  great 
changes  to  Bridgeport.  March  21,  1815,  the  steam¬ 
boat  “Fulton”  sailed  up  the  Sound.  The  “Fulton” 
had  a  foremast  and  a  sail  so  that  if  the  steam  failed, 
the  boat  could  depend  upon  the  wind  to  make  port. 
The  side  wheels  were  not  enclosed  and  there  were  no 
mufflers  to  the  enormous  cog-wheels  so  that  not  only 
were  the  paddles  wholly  visible  to  the  wondering 
people  on  the  shore,  but  the  terrible  roar  of  steam  and 
paddles  roused  everybody  within  hearing  distance. 

“Oh,  see,  what’s  coming  on  wheels  in  the  water!” 
was  a  frequent  exclamation  as  the  boat  moved  slowly 
up  the  Sound. 

In  the  beginning,  Connecticut  steamboats  were 
barred  from  New  York  waters  by  the  Fulton  mono¬ 
poly  and  were  forced  to  land  at  Byram’s  cove,  at  the 
boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
When  the  Fulton  monopoly  was  pronounced  illegal 
in  1825,  Connecticut  steamboats  ran  directly  to  New 
York. 

Just  when  the  first  steamboat  ran  from  Bridgeport 
is  uncertain  but  as  early  as  1824  the  “Connecticut 
Courier”  was  advertising  the  sailings  of  the  ’  General 
Lafayette”  from  Bridgeport  and  in  1824  also,  the 
Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company  was  formed. 

Bridgeport’s  first  steamer  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
others  as  the  opening  of  the  railroads  brought  passen¬ 
gers  from  inland  towns. 

FIRST  LIGHTHOUSE 

By  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  get  deep  water 
through  the  natural  sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  for  the  larger  vessels  could  cross  this  bar  only 
at  high  tide.  In  1844,  the  government  dredged  a 


channel  and  built  a  breakwater  and  here  Captain 
Abraham  A.  McNeil,  harbor  master,  erected  Bridge¬ 
port’s  first  lighthouse. 

The  lighthouse  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
little  boat  anchored  securely  and  equipped  with  a 
mast,  a  lantern  being  hung  from  the  end  of  the  mast. 

Then  Captain  John  Brooks,  Jr.  built  a  deck  across 
a  small  boat,  hung  a  lantern  atop  the  mast  and  an¬ 
chored  the  boat  near  where  the  government  had 
dredged  a  channel.  Later  bells  were  added  to  the 
mast,  to  ring  with  the  waves. 

Soon  a  larger  light  was  set  on  top  of  a  strong  group 
of  piles  driven  into  the  harbor  bottom  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  lighthouse. 

In  1851  the  government  constructed  a  small  light¬ 
house  in  the  harbor  and  placed  a  man  in  charge.  This 
lighthouse  was  replaced  by  a  larger  and  more  modern 
light,  also  built  by  the  government  in  1871.  It  is 
still  in  use.  The  lighthouse  was  modernized  in  1935 
when  steam  heat  was  installed. 

This  same  year  1871,  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
extensive  harbor  improvements  and  the  breakwater 
was  strengthened.  Land  used  for  the  breakwater  was 
donated  to  the  government  by  Nathaniel  Wheeler, 
George  Mallory  and  P.  T.  Barnum.  To  Harbor 
Master  Captain  John  McNeil,  son  of  Captain  Abra¬ 
ham  A.  McNeil,  goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
harbor  improvements  of  the  time. 

Now  the  river  has  been  thoroughly  dredged  as  far 
as  the  Berkshire  bridge  and  vessels  of  deep  draft  can 
navigate  well  up  the  stream. 

For  many  years  the  Black  Rock  harbor  was  a  well 
known  shipping  point.  Today  it  is  used  mostly  by 
pleasure  craft.  A  lighthouse  was  built  in  Black  Rock 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Fayerweather’s  Island 
in  1808  (rebuilt  in  1823)  and  the  breakwater  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  lighthouse,  in  1837.  The  Penfield  Reef  light¬ 
house,  one  and  one  quarter  miles  southwest  of  the 
Black  Rock  Light,  was  built  in  1873. 

ON  THE  HALF  SHELL! 

In  connection  with  the  commerce  of  Bridgeport  the 
oyster  industry  should  be  mentioned.  At  one  time, 
this  city  was  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its  oysters 
and  in  the  1890’s  thought  nothing  of  shipping  60,000 
bushels  of  selected  oysters  to  Europe  in  a  single 
season.  In  1897  the  oyster  industry  employed  19 
steamers  and  200  schooners  or  sloops.  A  good  year’s 
work  on  the  great  natural  oyster  bed,  off  Bridgeport 
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and  Stratford,  reserved  for  the  exclu' 
sive  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  state, 
would  not  infrequently  result  in  the 
dredging  of  more  than  600,000  bushels 
of  seed  oysters  which  were  sold  mainly 
to  the  owners  of  private  oyster  beds 
and  shipped  from  this  port. 

In  the  past  few  decades  the  oyster 
industry  of  Bridgeport  has  been  ruined 
by  pollution  of  the  beds,  caused  by 
sewage  from  the  city  and  by  dyes  and 
acids  from  factories  located  on  the 
river  banks  and  Sound  shores. 

The  early  steamers,  it  should  be  re' 
membered,  were  nothing  like  the  mod' 
ern  deluxe  edition  which  this  day  and 
age  takes  for  granted.  Kerosene  lamps 
lit  the  dim  halls;  stoves  heated  the 
grand  salons  and  the  passengers  often 
had  to  break  ice  in  the  water  pitchers. 

As  was  previously  noted,  the  “Gen' 
eral  Lafayette”  was  believed  to  be  the 
first  boat  plying  between  Bridgeport 
and  New  York  and  as  early  as  1824 
the  “Connecticut  Courier”  published  in  Bridgeport 
stated  that  the  steamboat  General  Lafayette,  captain, 
Thomas  Vose,  would  “continue  the  regular  routes 
between  this  place  and  New  York.”  The  boat  ran 
between  Derby,  New  York  and  “way  stations”  stop' 
ping  at  Bridgeport  on  the  way  down. 

In  the  same  year  the  General  Assembly  chartered 
the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company,  the  corporators 
being  Daniel  Sterling,  Enoch  Foote,  Ransome  C. 
Canfield,  Isaac  Sherman,  Thomas  C.  Wordin, 
Wilson  Hawley  and  others.  It  is  not  clear  what  boat 
or  boats  this  line  included,  but  it  is  thought  the  Gen' 
eral  Lafayette  was  owned  by  the  Bridgeport 
company. 

Many  boats  followed  the  “General  Lafayette”  out 
of  Bridgeport  in  quick  succession,  including  the 
“John  Marshall”,  the  “Citizen”,  the  “Westchester”, 
the  “Nimrod”,  the  “Vanderbilt”,  the  “Croton”,  the 
“Eureka”,  “Niagara”  and  “Bell”,  the  “Mourn 
taineer”  with  a  record  of  the  best  time  from  New 
York  to  Bridgeport  (1844)  a  total  of  three  hours  and 
eight  minutes;  the  “Mutual  Safety”  which,  curiously 
enough,  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge;  the  “Alice”, 
the  “Trojan”  and  the  “Cataline”. 

Competition  between  these  boats  was  terrific  and 


EARLY  HARBOR  LIGHT 

Bridgeport’s  first  lighthouse  in  1844  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  boat 
with  a  lantern  at  the  masthead.  The  second  “light”,  complete  with  bells  to 
ring  with  the  waves,  is  pictured  above. 


“price  cutting”  wars  took  all  the  profit  out  of  the 
business.  In  1846,  the  “Cataline”  in  an  effort  to  take 
away  trade  from  some  of  the  other  steamers,  cut  her 
fare,  from  Bridgeport  to  New  York,  down  to  twelve 
and  a  half  cents. 

The  “Nimrod”  was  quite  well  known  in  the  1840’s, 
and  was  noted  for  her  Friday  night  beefsteak  and 
onion  suppers.  The  boat,  on  the  Bridgeport  to  New 
York  route,  was  run  in  connection  with  the  Housa' 
tonic  railroad,  and  Bridgeport  passengers  were  com' 
pelled  to  stay  overnight  in  New  York — there  was  no 
way  of  getting  back  until  the  boat  returned.  It  re' 
quired  two  days  to  make  the  round  trip  and  if  the 
shipmaster  had  any  business  to  transact  in  New  York, 
it  might  take  three. 

Even  after  the  railroad  from  Bridgeport  to  New 
York  was  opened  in  1849,  the  boats  still  did  a  fair 
business.  In  succeeding  years  the  wharves  of  Bridge' 
port  knew  the  “Ansonia”,  the  “Monitor”,  the 
“Naugatuck”,  “Houstonic”,  and  “Ruggles”,  the 
“John  Brooks”,  the  “Stamford”,  and  the  “Captain 
A.  H.  Bowman”. 

The  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company  (evidently 
the  second)  was  organised  December  8,  1865.  Ferris 
Bishop,  son  of  Alfred  Bishop  whose  activities  in  con' 
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nection  with  the  Housatonic  railroad  have  been  told, 
promoted  the  company,  aided  by  Joe  Richardson,  a 
well  known  contractor.  “Bridgeport”,  described  as 
the  first  boat  of  any  si2;e  to  run  regularly  between 
Bridgeport  and  New  York,  and  the  “City  of  Rich' 
mond”,  were  purchased  in  1866  and  in  1867  the 
“J.  B.  Schuyler”  was  built,  running  until  replaced  by 
the  “Laura”. 

THE  STEAMBOAT  BATTLE 

Then  unhappy  days  befell  the  Bridgeport  Steam' 
boat  Company.  In  1879  the  “Rosedale”  came  to 
town  under  the  management  of  Captain  Anning  J. 
Smith.  The  boat  was  immediately  popular  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company’s 
business.  The  latter  tried  to  meet  the  new  competi' 
tion  with  the  “Laura”. 

By  1886  the  People’s  Steamboat  Company  had 
control  over  the  “Rosedale”  and  the  “Josephine”,  a 
second  new  and  smart  ship.  A  bitter  fight  raged  be' 
tween  the  two  steamboat  companies,  peppered  by 
sarcastic  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  caustic,  even 
libelous  statements  about  each  other  which  would 
have  made  the  modern  editor  blush. 

To  compete  with  the  “Rosedale”  and  the 
“Josephine”,  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company 
brought  a  number  of  fast  boats  into  the  harbor,  in' 
eluding  the  “John  Sylvester”  which  used  to  run  races 
to  New  York  with  the  “Rosedale”,  and  the  “Crystal 
Wave”  from  Providence. 

When  the  fight  was  at  fever  heat,  a  conference  was 
called  between  William  D.  Bishop  and  Ferris  Bishop 
of  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company  and  Anning 
J.  Smith  of  the  People’s  Steamboat  Company  and  a 
fair  division  of  the  business  was  agreed  upon.  The 
steamboats  of  the  two  companies  were  then  carrying 
1000  passengers  daily. 

Later,  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company  gained 
control  of  the  People’s  Steamboat  Company  and  in 
1890  was  managing  the  two  lines.  The  Rosedale 
was  run  days,  leaving  Bridgeport  at  8  in  the  morn' 
ing;  the  “Nutmeg  State”  was  run  nights. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail' 
road  Company  purchased  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat 
Company  in  1903,  taking  over  the  boats  Allan  Joy  , 
“William  G.  Payne”  and  the  “Rosedale”.  The 
“William  G.  Payne”  was  later  known  as  the  “Bridge' 
port”  though  not  the  first  of  this  title,  as  the  name  was 
very  popular  in  shipping  days. 


The  “Nutmeg  State”  burned  at  Sands  Point,  New 
York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “Rosedale” 
also  burned. 

The  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company  was  deeded 
to  the  New  England  Navigation  Company  in  1904 
and  conveyed  to  the  New  England  Steamship  Com' 
pany  in  1912. 

Three  steamship  lines  operate  out  of  Bridgeport 
today;  the  Bridgeport  and  Port  Jefferson  Steamboat 


Company  which  runs  the  “Park  City”  built  in  Port 
Jefferson  in  1898  and  the  “Long  Island”  a  newer 
boat;  the  New  England  Steamship  Company  which 
runs  the  “Richard  Peck”  built  in  1895,  from  Bridge' 
port  to  New  York;  and  the  Bridgeport  Towing  Line, 
with  its  boats — “Isis”,  “John  Glen”,  “John  W. 
Ferrett”,  “Evelyn  R.  Baker”,  and  the  tug  “Ruth 
MacDonald”.  The  Thames  River  Line  carrying 
freight,  also  makes  regular  stops  in  Bridgeport. 

Bridgeport  today  is  not  the  shipping  center  it  was 
40  years  ago.  In  1897,  no  less  than  18,572  vessels 
cleared  the  port. 

Now,  compare  the  following  figures: 

March  31,  1916,  total  of  15,238  vessels  cleared  the 
port. 


Steamers  and  tow  boats 

6480 

Canal  boats  and  barges 

1892 

Sailing  vessels 

6834 

Foreign  vessels 

32 
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March  31,  1931,  total  of  9,154  boats  cleared  the 


port. 


Steamers  and  tow  boats 

3236 

Canal  boats  and  barges 

4886 

Sailing  vessels 

1025 

Foreign  vessels 

7 

March  31,  1934,  total  of  4,3 

36  vessels  cleared 

harbor. 

Steamers  and  tugboats 

3145 

Canal  boats  and  barges 

1160 

Sailing  vessels 

25 

Foreign  vessels 

6 

FIRST  MILLS 

Just  when  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  this  com- 
munity  is  not  known,  although  it  is  believed  the  date 
should  be  set  within  a  few  years  of  the  first  settlement 
here  in  1639. 

The  mill,  for  grinding  grain,  was  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  East  End  Coal  and  Oil  Company 
at  the  foot  of  Hollister  Avenue,  on  Johnson’s  Creek, 
known  in  the  early  days  as  Neseumpaw  Creek.  This 
was  a  tide-water  mill  and  was  still  in  operation  in 
1671. 

By  1653  there  were  two  other  mills  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  one,  voted  by  the  town  in  1652  and  con¬ 
structed  by  Thomas  Sherwood  and  John  Hurd  at  the 
east  end  of  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Mill  Green; 
and  the  other,  at  the  head  of  Moody’s  Mill  Pond,  near 
the  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery.  This  last  mill  was 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  Jackson  of 
Fairfield  or  by  his  son,  Moses.  The  successive  struc¬ 
tures  upon  this  site  have  been  commonly  known  as 
Jackson’s,  Knapp’s  and  Moody’s  mills. 

Sherwood  and  Hurd  who  built  the  mill  at  the  east 
end  of  Old  Mill  Green  were  given  forty  acres  of  up¬ 
land  and  three  pieces  of  meadow  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  and  keeping  the  mill  to  grind  the 
town’s  corn.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
millers  were  to  have  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  corn 
brought  for  grinding,  and  that  they  should  use  “an 
even  and  just  measure  provided  by  the  town.”  If  at 
any  time  either  party  wished  to  give  up  his  share  of 
the  mill,  the  town  should  have  the  first  opportunity 
to  buy  it. 

By  1700  there  were  two  grist  mills  and  two  fulling 
mills  in  operation  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  several  more  were  established  by 
the  early  settlers.  (A  fulling  mill  was  a  mill  for 


cleaning,  shrinking  and  thickening  cloth  by  moisture, 
heat  and  pressure.) 

Burrough’s  grist  mill  of  Revolutionary  times  was 
the  parish  mill,  and  stood  on  the  Pequonnock  River 
almost  opposite  the  present  reservoir  at  the  southwest 
end  of  Beardsley  Pond.  Woolen  mills  and  later,  the 
Pequonnock  Manufacturing  Company,  were  located 
near  this  site. 

Coopers  and  millers  experienced  a  spurt  in  business 
during  the  era  of  the  East  India  trade  and  two  more 
mills  were  constructed:  Yellow  Mill  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Dam  and  mill. 

The  Yellow  mill  was  constructed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Yellow  Mill  pond  by  Joseph  Walker  in  the 
early  1790’s,  about  where  the  Park  City  Yacht  Club 
now  stands.  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1884. 
It  bequeathed  its  name  to  the  Yellow  Mill  bridge  and 
the  Yellow  Mill  creek. 

The  Berkshire  mill  was  built  on  the  banks  of  Berk¬ 
shire  pond  which  at  that  time  was  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation,  in  1783.  The  mill  was  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Berkshire  bridge. 

EARLY  BRIDGES 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  where  Bridgeport  derived 
its  name  for  it  is  impossible  to  go  from  one  side  of  the 
city  to  the  other  without  crossing  a  bridge  of  some 
sffie  or  shape. 

If  Bridgeport  today  considers  its  waterways  and 
bridges  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  so  much  more  so 
did  the  early  settlers.  Before  there  was  a  bridge 
across  the  harbor,  (Pequonnock  River)  passengers 
and  wagons  were  transported  on  ferries  and  scows 
which  operated  from  a  point  of  land  near  the  corner 
of  Water  and  Union  Streets. 

A  cart-bridge  over  the  Pequonnock  River  at  Grand 
Country  Road,  (later  known  as  King’s  Highway  and 
still  later  as  North  and  Boston  Avenues)  was  the  first 
known  bridge.  This  was  constructed  in  December, 
1736  and  was  authorised  at  the  town’s  expense. 

Sometime  before  1786,  William  Pixlee  built  the  so- 
called  Pixlee  Bridge  sometimes  known  as  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Bridge  near  the  Berkshire  mill  site,  across  the 
lower  end  of  the  Berkshire  Mill  Pond.  The  town 
later  voted  to  keep  in  good  condition  both  Pixlee’s 
bridge  and  one  built  by  John  Benjamin  of  Stratford 
at  what  is  believed  to  be  the  present  site  of  the  Yellow 
Mill  bridge. 

The  “Lottery  Bridge”  was  built  in  1791.  Robert 
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Walker  of  Stratford  and  others  petitioned  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  authorize  a  lottery  to  raise  funds  for  the  con' 
struction  of  a  draw-bridge  from  Wall  Street  to  Strat¬ 
ford  Avenue,  and  the  privilege  of  collecting  toll  was 
sold  annually  at  auction. 

The  “Lottery  Bridge”  was  not  well  built  and,  after 
several  repairs  it  collapsed  in  1804.  The  townspeople 
just  left  the  ruins  in  the  water  for  several  years  and 
the  bridge  was  never  again  repaired.  Instead,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one  a  little  farther  north  crossing 
the  river  from  Fairfield  Avenue  to  Stratford  Avenue. 
This  was  a  toll  bridge  until  1868  when  the  city  bought 
it  and  made  it  free.  It  was  known  then  as  the  “Lower 
Bridge.”  The  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1888,  the  new 
structure  having  an  electric  motor  for  operating  the 
draw,  the  first  ever  applied  for  that  purpose. 

“Noble’s  Bridge”  is  the  next  of  which  we  have 
record.  In  1836  Willis  Stillman,  Birdsey  Noble  and 
others  built  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Pequonnock  River 
on  the  site  of  the  present  bridge  which  now  connects 
the  two  parts  of  East  Washington  Avenue.  The 
corporation  which  built  the  structure  was  called  the 
East  Bridge  Company.  The  bridge  was  bought  by 
the  city  and  made  free  in  1864.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1893. 
The  new  bridge  on  the  same  site  is  known  today  as 
the  East  Washington  Bridge. 

A  railroad  bridge  was  built  across  the  Pequonnock 
River  in  1848  by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad  Company  and  replaced  in  1869  by  an  iron 
structure  of  more  substantial  character. 

Two  years  later,  the  Crescent  Foot-bridge  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  by  Abijah  Burroughs,  William 
A.  Peck  and  others  and  chartered  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  foot-bridge  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
railroad.  One  cent  toll  was  charged.  In  1869,  a  free 
foot-bridge  was  constructed  by  the  city  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

About  this  time  the  advantages  of  East  Bridgeport 
for  manufacturing  began  to  be  apparent  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  companies  were  induced  to  move  their 
plants  here.  Hon.  P.  T.  Barnum  and  General 
William  H.  Noble,  realizing  that  they  must  have 
more  direct  communication  with  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  procured  a 
charter  for  a  bridge. 


THE  LONGEST  DRAW 

The  first  Center  Bridge  was  constructed  in  1852 
and  extended  from  the  foot  of  Gold  Street  to  the  foot 
of  William  Street  in  East  Bridgeport.  This  was  a 
draw  bridge  and  toll  was  collected  from  passengers 
until  the  bridge  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1864 
when  toll  charges  were  removed.  Becoming  unfit  for 
travel,  the  structure  was  later  taken  down  and  in 
1870  the  Center  Bridge  extending  from  Congress 
Street  to  Knowlton  Street  was  opened  to  the  public. 

This  structure,  built  of  stone  and  iron,  was  the  first 
bridge  to  be  a  real  credit  to  the  city.  The  draw 
measured  210  feet  and  was  regarded  as  the  longest  in 
New  England. 

Yellow  Mill  bridge  over  the  lower  portion  of 
Yellow  Mill  pond,  or  “Old  Mill  Creek”,  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  toll  bridge,  built  by  John  Benjamin  of  Stratford 
in  1792.  The  Yellow  Mill  bridge  was  rebuilt  by  the 
government  in  1900. 

Washington  bridge  over  the  Housatonic  River  be¬ 
tween  Stratford  and  Milford  was  owned  jointly  by 
Bridgeport,  Milford  and  Stratford  for  many  years. 
The  bridge  was  a  toll  until  1889.  It  was  then  made 
over  to  the  Fairfield  and  New  Haven  counties  for 
their  care  and  maintenance. 

There  are  six  large  bridges  in  Bridgeport  today  and 
a  number  of  smaller  bridges  or  culverts. 

The  six  are  as  follows : 

Grand  Street  bridge,  constructed  in  1919. 

East  Washington  bridge,  years  of  construction, 
1923-25. 

Congress  Street  bridge,  built  in  1909. 

Stratford  Avenue  bridge,  years  of  construction, 
1915-19. 

Yellow  Mill  bridge,  years  of  construction,  1926-29. 

Berkshire  bridge,  built  1905-06. 

The  city  of  Bridgeport  provides  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  of  all  the  above  except  the  Yellow 
Mill  and  the  Stratford  Avenue  bridges.  During  the 
1935  session  of  the  state  legislature,  Mayor  Jasper 
McLevy  of  Bridgeport  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  state  of  Connecticut  take  over  the  maintenance  of 
the  Yellow  Mill  and  Stratford  Avenue  bridges  inas¬ 
much  as  these  two  form  part  of  the  state’s  main  high¬ 
way. 
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"NUMBER,  PLEASE” 

CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


Lemuel  Brenner  turned  the  flaring  gaslight  a 
little  lower  so  that  it  wouldn’t  shine  in  his 
sister’s  eyes,  and,  surveying  her  billowing  form  in  its 
prim  black  taffeta,  through  his  well  worn  specs,  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I’m  telling  you  Ev,  a  great  deal’s  happened  in  this 
old  town  since  you  went  to  Iowa.  Now  take  this  new 
scientific  instrument,  that  actually  carries  your  voice 
on  wires,  why  it’s  agoin’  to  revolutionize.  .  . 

“Yes,  it’ll  revolutionize  everything!”  cut  in  his 
sister  sharply — “Make  a  lot  of  screech  owls  out  of  all 
of  you.  .  .  O,  I’ve  heard  them  .  .  respectable  busi¬ 
ness  men  making  fools  of  themselves  yelling  at  a  piece 
of  iron!” 

You  don’t  understand,  Ev”,  said  Brenner  gently. 
1  his  telephone  thing  is,  well,  it’s  just  wonderful, 
that’s  all.  I  had  a  chance  to  try  it  down  at  Ned’s  the 
other  night.  First  you  have  to  turn  a  crank,  pretty 
hard,  then  you  take  hold  of  the  handle  with  the 
round  piece  at  the  end  and  listen  well.  There’s  all 
sorts  of  funny  noises  and  bangings  and  at  first  you 
can  t  hear  a  thing,  but  gradually  you  can  make  out  a 
voice  and  with  practice,  understand  what  it  says. 
Would  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  actually 
heard,  though  some  at  muddled,  Bob  Latham’s  voice, 
although  he  was  in  his  own  home?” 

‘Stuff  and  nonsense!”  interposed  his  sister.  “You 
just  think  you  heard  his  voice.  You  always  did  have 
a  good  imagination,  Lemuel”. 

Her  brother  filled  his  pipe  slowly  and,  as  though 
she  hadn’t  spoken,  went  on: 

You  just  wait,  Ev.  This  thing’s  going  to  grow. 
Right  now,  quite  a  few  of  the  neighbors  have  lines 
from  one  house  to  the  other  and  some  of  the  lines  are 
even  connected  with  the  switchboard  at  the  telephone 
company,  so  that  instead  of  calling  your  neighbor 
directly,  you  call  the  telephone  company  which  gets 
the  person  for  you.  New  Haven  has  a  real  fancy 
switchboard  and  we’re  getting  one  like  it. 

Already  we’ve  got  some  improvements  here;  take 
the  call  for  instance.  Now  there’s  a  funny  buzz  you 
can  hear  all  over  the  house  that  lets  you  know  some¬ 
one  is  calling.  At  first  the  telephone  did  its  own  call¬ 
ing  and  if  a  person’s  voice  wasn’t  very  loud,  maybe 
you  never  heard.  Now,  when  I  get  mine.  .  . 


“Lemuel  Brenner!”  shrieked  his  sister,  “If  you  get 
one  of  those  crazy  contraptions  in  this  house,  I’m 
going  right  back  to  Iowa!” 

THE  “CONTRAPTION”  PROGRESSES 

With  such  mixed  feelings  was  the  telephone  re-  ] 
ceived  in  this  city.  The  “contraption”  made  rapid 
progress  in  Bridgeport.  It  is  believed  that  this  city  : 
has  the  right  to  boast  the  first  woman  operator  in  the 
world,  1879. 

The  telephone  had  its  beginning  in  the  fertile  mind 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  The  first  complete  sen¬ 
tence  transmitted  by  telephone,  not  only  intelligently  j 
but  clearly  was:  “Mr.  Watson,  come  here;  I  want  : 
you.”  The  words  were  spoken  by  Bell  to  his  assist¬ 
ant,  T.  A.  Watson  in  Boston,  and  the  time  was 
March  10,  1876. 

From  that  day  forward,  the  telephone  developed 
rapidly.  In  the  beginning,  lines  were  strung  from 
house  to  house  and  there  was  no  central  switchboard. 
Also,  the  first  Bell  telephone  used  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  as  transmitter  and  receiver.  When  the  switch¬ 
board  was  invented,  boys  were  the  first  operators,  but 
they  were  quickly  replaced  by  girls.  The  boys  were 
careless,  fought  among  themselves  and  swore  at  their 
unseen  customers. 

By  May,  1877,  the  proprietors  of  the  telephone  in 
Cambridge,  Mass,  were  already  advertising  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  invention  and  urging  the  public 
to  make  use  of  it.  An  old  advertising  circular,  owned 
by  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  states  in  part: 

The  proprietors  of  the  telephone,  the  invention  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  for  which  patents  have  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are 
now  prepared  to  furnish  telephones  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  articulate  speech  through  instruments  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  apart.  Conversation  can  be 
easily  carried  on  after  slight  practice  and  with  the 

occasional  repetition  of  a  word  or  sentence . 

The  telephone  should  be  set  in  a  quiet  place  where 
there  is  no  noise.  .  .  . 

‘The  terms  for  leasing  two  telephones  for  social 
purposes  for  connecting  a  dwelling  house  with  any 
other  building  will  be  $20  a  year,  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  $40  a  year.  .  .  .  Any  person  within  ordinary 
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hearing  distance  can  hear  the  voice  calling  through 
the  telephone.  If  a  louder  call  is  required,  one  can  be 
furnished  for  $5.” 

Meanwhile,  Bridgeport  had  been  experimenting 
with  the  “new  instrument.”  There  existed  in  this 
city  in  1874,  a  neighborhood  telegraph  association, 
known  as  the  Bridgeport  Social  Telegraph  Associa- 
tion.  It  was  promoted  and  managed  by  Thomas  B. 
Doolittle  who  later,  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  urge 
the  use  of  hard  drawn  copper  for  telephone  lines.  It 
was  organised  for  both  business  and  pleasure.  The 
several  telegraph  lines  terminated  in  the  office  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Wall  Streets. 

In  June,  1877,  several  of  the  lines  of  the  Bridgeport 
Social  Telegraph  Association  were  equipped  with 
telephone  instruments.  In  that  year,  also,  Mr. 
Doolittle  made  a  switchboard  in  which  simple 
switches  were  substituted  for  the  usual  plugs  of  the 
telegraph  type,  to  facilitate  making  connections  for 
telephone  purposes,  so  that  a  practical  telephone  ex- 
change,  though  not  a  commercial  one  in  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  meaning,  was  established  at  that  time. 

The  first  city  in  the  world  to  have  a  commercial 
switchboard  was  New  Haven,  January  28,  1878. 
Incidentally,  when  New  Haven  put  out  its  first  tele¬ 
phone  book,  the  publication  was  just  a  single  sheet  of 
cardboard,  on  which  were  listed  the  names  of  50 
subscribers,  not  in  alphabetical  order,  but  under  such 
heads  as  “doctors”,  “stores”,  “residences”,  etc. 
No  numbers  were  used. 

Mr.  Doolittle’s  “scientific  instrument”  attracted 
the  attention  of  G.  E.  Betts.  Mr.  Betts  and  Mr. 
Doolittle  decided  to  risk  some  borrowed  money  in  a 
telephone  exchange.  The  two  entered  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  and  Mr.  Doolittle  designed  a  switchboard  for 
Bridgeport,  to  be  made  in  Massachusetts. 

When  the  new  switchboard  arrived  from  Boston 
in  1878,  a  telephone  office  on  Main  Street  near  Fair- 
field  Avenue  was  formally  opened  in  July  and  named 
the  Telephone  Despatch  Company.  Interests  of  the 
old  Social  Telegraph  Assocation  and  the  Telephone 
Company  were  combined.  The  Social  Telegraph 
Association  had  some  25  stations.  These,  together 
with  the  new  subscribers,  made  a  list  of  about  1 00  for 
the  opening  of  the  combined  exchange. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  privacy  in  the  new 
telephone  office  for  the  office  was  shared  with  Mrs. 


Van  York  and  her  “Variety  Store”.  The  building, 
located  where  the  Smith-Murray  Dry  Goods  store 
stands  today,  was  small,  and  the  two  were  crowded. 
Shortly,  the  ground  on  which  the  building  stood  was 
sold,  and  the  telephone  company  moved  to  the  old 
Hawes  Opera  House,  later  Poli’s,  on  Fairfield 
Avenue. 

FIRST  “HELLO”  GIRLS 

It  was  in  this  office,  on  a  switchboard  invented  by 
Mr.  Doolittle,  that  the  first  woman  telephone  operator 
was  employed  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Augustine  Gray 
who  entered  the  service  March  24,  1879.  This  date 
is  believed  to  antedate  the  service  of  any  other  woman 
exchange  operator  in  the  world. 

Being  a  “hello  girl”  in  the  early  80’s  was  hectic  if 
nothing  else.  Perched  on  high  stools  or  on  kitchen 
chairs,  the  operators  took  calls  by  name  instead  of 
number  and  shouted  across  the  room  from  one  section 
of  the  switchboard  to  the  other,  when  necessary.  It 
was  very  confusing  as  so  many  names  sounded  alike. 
P.  T.  Barnum  was  among  the  early  subscribers.  All 
his  telegraph  messages  were  telephoned  and  as  they 
were  nearly  all  in  cipher,  it  was  important  not  to 
make  a  mistake. 

One  of  the  operators  recalled  that  she  received 
$4.98  a  week  when  she  became  an  operator  in  1883. 
Some  days  the  girls  were  very  busy,  especially  if  there 
were  a  fire,  a  wreck  or  a  blizzard.  On  “slow”  days 
they  were  allowed  to  crochet  or  embroider  between 
calls. 

During  the  next  few  years,  Bridgeport’s  little  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  passed  through  several  hands.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  entered  the 
field  and  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company  bought  the  Telephone  Despatch 
Company  of  Bridgeport  in  1879.  Mr.  Doolittle 
went  with  the  Western  Union  and  Mr.  Betts  re¬ 
mained  to  take  charge  of  the  local  telephone  office. 

Next,  the  Western  Union  withdrew  from  the 
telephone  business  and  left  the  field  to  the  National 
Bell  Telephone  Company  which  was  later  reorgan¬ 
ized  into  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
The  latter  company  controlled  the  Bridgeport  ex¬ 
change,  Mr.  Betts  remaining  as  manager. 

In  1881  the  Connecticut  Telephone  Company  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bridgeport  exchange  with  its  230  sub¬ 
scribers,  from  the  American  Bel!  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  Most  of  the  telephone  business  before  1880 
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was  local,  for  there  were  few  toll  lines.  The  first 
long  toll  line  was  constructed  between  Providence 
and  Boston. 

October  2,  1882  the  Southern  New  England  Tele' 
phone  Company  was  formed.  This  company  took 
over  the  Connecticut  Telephone  Company  and  with 


John  and  Courtland  Streets.  October  18,  1930,  the 
service  in  the  Bridgeport  exchange  was  converted  to 
dial  operation. 

Today,  the  Bridgeport  exchange,  including  Bridge' 
port,  all  of  Stratford,  part  of  the  town  of  Fairfield  and 
part  of  the  town  of  Trumbull,  employs  210  men  and 


■ 


‘‘WHAT  NAME  DO  YOU  WISH,  PLEASE?” 

When  telephone  switchboards  were  first  introduced  into  this  community,  numbers  were  not  used.  The  “hello  girls”  shouted 
^  of  their  callers  across  the  room  to  each  other, — when  they  were  not  busy  crocheting 

(Photo,  courtesy  Bridgeport  Exchange  of  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Company.) 


it  the  Bridgeport  exchange. 

Shortly  after  1881  the  telephone  office  in  Bridge' 
port  was  moved  to  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Fair' 
field  Avenue  and  Water  Street.  In  1892  the  office 
was  moved  to  a  building  at  179  Fairfield  Avenue.  In 
1902  the  company  erected  a  building  at  184  Fairfield 
Avenue.  In  1917  an  addition  was  made  to  this 
building.  In  1930  the  present  home  of  the  Bridge' 
port  exchange  of  the  Southern  New  England  Tele' 
phone  Company  was  constructed  at  the  corner  of 


178  women  which  figures  include  some  supervisory 
employees  and  some  construction  and  cable  men 
whose  work  sometimes  takes  them  outside  the  Bridge' 
port  area. 

April  1,  1936,  there  were  29,449  telephones  in  the 
Bridgeport  exchange. 

Bridgeport  has  both  a  Postal  Telegraph  Company 
and  a  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The 
former,  established  in  1884  is  now  located  at  1056 
Main  Street. 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  an 
earlier  history.  The  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company  built  a  line  from  New  York  to 
Boston  in  1846.  There  was  an  office  in  Bridgeport 
at  that  time.  During  succeeding  years,  there  were 
various  changes  in  ownership  until  June  12,  1866 
when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
gained  controlling  interest  and  absorbed  this  organi- 
nation  and  all  previous  companies.  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company’s  office  is  now  located  at 
87  Fairfield  Avenue. 

EARLY  MAILS 

The  modern  business  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
perusing  his  mail  every  morning,  would  no  doubt 
think  the  world  had  gene  crazy  if  the  post  office  sud¬ 
denly  informed  him  that  henceforth  mail  would 
arrive  only  once  a  month. 

Yet  his  forefathers  had  to  be  satisfied  with  just  such 
an  arrangement.  Indeed,  in  the  beginning,  the  mail 
didn’t  arrive  as  often  as  that!  In  the  earliest  colonial 
days,  before  the  official  appointment  of  any  regular 
post-rider,  letters  were  carried  along  the  coast  or  to 
the  few  inland  towns  by  chance  travelers  or  by 
butchers  who  made  frequent  trips  to  buy  and  sell 
cattle. 

The  first  regular  mail  started  from  New  York  to 
Boston  January  1,  1673.  The  mail  was  carried  on 
horseback,  the  postman  or  “post-rider”  carrying  two 
“portmantles”  crammed  with  letters  and  parcels.  He 
did  not  change  horses  until  he  reached  Hartford. 

The  post-rider  was  ordered  to  look  out  and  report 
the  conditions  of  all  ferries,  fords  and  roads.  He  had 
to  be  “active,  stout,  indefatigable  and  honest.”  He 
was  required  to  assist  and  be  kind  to  all  persons  who 
cared  to  journey  in  his  company. 

When  the  post-rider  delivered  his  mail,  it  was  laid 
on  a  table  at  an  inn  and  anyone  who  wished,  looked 
over  all  the  letters,  then  took  and  paid  the  postage  on 
any  addressed  to  himself.  It  was  usually  about  a 
month  from  the  setting  out  of  “the  post”  in  winter, 
till  its  return. 

In  1788  it  took  four  days  for  mail  to  go  from  New 
York  to  Boston;  in  winter,  much  longer.  George 
Washington  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799  but 
Boston  didn’t  hear  of  it  until  December  24th. 

FAMOUS  POST-RIDER 

One  of  the  most  famous  post-riders  of  the  time, 
Ebenezer  Hurd,  lived  in  Bridgeport.  Hurd  carried 


the  mails  from  New  York  to  Saybrook  for  48  years, 
from  1727  to  1775.  Once  every  two  weeks  during 
that  period  he  made  the  long  journey,  a  total  of  274 
miles,  there  and  back. 

Meantime  what  of  the  wife?”  asked  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Lamb  in  her  notes  on  post-riders.  “Bringing  up 
the  children,  managing  the  farm  and  during  one  year 
at  least,  1767,  spinning  not  less  than  500  yards  of 
wool  and  flax,  all  raised  on  the  place,  making  and 
mending,  especially  for  that  indefatigable  rider  who 
was  doubtless  hard  on  his  clothes!  Ebenezer  was 
just  as  indefatigable  as  a  father,  as  he  was  blessed  with 
15  children.  Abigail  Hubbell  was  his  wife.  Two 
sons,  Ebenezer,  Jr.  and  Andrew  were  also  post-riders, 
frequently  riding  in  their  father’s  place,  as  well  as 
attending  to  their  duties.” 

The  stage  coach  followed  the  post-rider  and  then 
Bridgeporters  felt  they  were  getting  real  service  with 
mail  once  a  week,  and  then  twice  weekly  and  at  last, 
daily. 

Up  to  the  year  1800  this  community  had  no  post 
office.  All  post  office  business  was  transacted  in 
Stratford  of  which  this  community  was  but  a  small 
part.  When  Bridgeport  became  a  borough  in  1800, 

a  post  office  was  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  com¬ 
munity  and  Amos  B.  Fair- 
man  was  appointed  the 
first  postmaster.  Mr.  Fair- 
man  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  proprietor  of  a 
public  tavern  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Wall  and 
Water  Streets,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Washington 
Hotel.  The  business  of  the 
post  office  was  conducted 
in  the  north  room  of  the 
building  which  was  used  as  a  drug  store. 

Shortly  after  this,  Benjamin  Bostwick  became 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  he  and  his  son,  Charles 
Bostwick  held  the  office  of  postmaster  from  1804  to 
1810.  Then  the  mail  was  brought  from  New  York 
by  a  four  horse  stage  coach  and  arrived  between  8 
and  9  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  stage  came  into  the  village  by  way  of  State 
Street,  then  a  post  road,  and  the  coming  of  the  mail 
was  heralded  by  the  sounding  of  a  horn.  In  1809 
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Bostwick  removed  his  business  (and  with  it  the  post 
office)  to  the  corner  of  Bank  and  Water  Streets,  re¬ 
maining  there  until  he  sold  out.  Jesse  Sterling  was 
then  appointed  postmaster. 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  the  post  office  into  a  building 
which  stood  about  where  70  State  Street  is  now  lo¬ 
cated.  The  post  office  at  that  time  (1810),  consisted 
of  “an  upright  show  case  about  30  inches  long  by  24 
inches  wide,  located  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  and  upon 
the  mantel  over  the  fireplace,  arranged  behind  tapes, 
were  placed  the  letters.” 

EVERYBODY’S  BUSINESS 

The  whole  village  generally  collected  in  the  vicinity 
when  the  mail  coach  rolled  down  the  main  street  so 
that  the  postmaster  saved  time  by  announcing  in  a 
loud  voice,  the  names  of  persons  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  letters.  One  historian  tells  us  that: 

“An  elderly  citizen  has  related  that  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  conducted  in  the  store  on  State  Street,  a 
single  newspaper,  the  ‘Journal  of  Commerce’  from 
New  York,  was  taken  in  the  place  by  Isaac 
Burroughs.  On  its  arrival,  it  was  considered,  by  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  public  property  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  company  gathered  were  treated 
to  the  news  by  some  stentorian  reader.” 

It  cost  six  cents  in  those  days,  to  send  a  letter 
thirty  miles;  over  30  and  under  80  miles,  10  cents; 
over  80  and  under  150  miles,  l2/i  cents;  over  150 
and  under  400  miles,  18-%  cents;  and  over  400  miles, 
25  cents. 

During  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Sterling’s  incumbency, 
the  post  office  was  again  moved,  this  time  to  3 18  Main 
Street. 

The  post  office  had  a  number  of  homes  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned.  From  318  Main  Street, 
it  moved  to  State  and  Water  Streets  then  back  to 
Wall  and  Water  Streets  and  then  into  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  bank  building  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Main 
Streets. 

Next  the  post  office  moved  to  27-29  Wall  Street, 
then  up  Main  Street  then  down  to  44  Bank  Street 
and  later  to  the  corner  of  Bank  and  State  Streets. 

After  this  hectic  career  the  post  office  finally  came 
to  rest  in  1888  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Cannon 
Streets.  In  that  year,  through  the  efforts  of  Con¬ 
gressman  E.  W.  Seymour,  an  appropriation  of 


$150,000  was  made  for  a  federal  building  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  The  building  was  subsequently  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Cannon  Streets  on  the  site  of  the 
old  St.  John’s  Church  and  was  opened  to  the  public 
February  5,  1892. 

The  present  new  federal  building,  on  the  corner  of 
Middle  and  Golden  Hill  Streets,  was  opened  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1934. 

POST  OFFICE  TODAY 

Today,  the  Bridgeport  Post  Office  employs  a  total 
of  282  regular  employees  and  53  substitutes  in  its 
main  office  and  sub-stations. 

Some  80,000  letters  leave  Bridgeport  every  day, 
not  to  speak  of  23,000  periodicals,  circulars,  etc.,  and 
7200  parcels.  In  return,  Bridgeport  receives  104,150 
letters  every  day,  54,650  periodicals,  circulars,  etc. 
and  4300  parcels. 

The  letter  carrier  system  went  into  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1879  and  the  parcel  post,  1913. 

Total  postal  receipts  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1935  were  $1,031,699.63.  Total  postal  savings 
on  deposit,  Bridgeport  post  office  as  of  April  1,  1936 
were  $1,553,956,  the  highest  Bridgeport  has  ever 
known. 

Those  who  love  statistics,  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  there  are  27  other  Bridgeports  in  the 
United  States  besides  our  own,  although  this  city  is 
known  to  postal  authorities  as  the  “First  Bridgeport 
in  the  Land.” 

Postmasters  to  date,  have  been  as  follows:  Amos  B. 
Fairman,  appointed  April  1,  1801;  Charles  Bostwick, 
January  1,  1804;  Benjamin  Bostwick,  July  1,  1806; 
Charles  Bostwick,  October  1,  1808;  Jesse  Sterling, 
September  15,  1810;  Stephen  Lounsbury,  Jr.,  May  8, 
1829;  Smith  Tweedy,  January  12,  1837;  Isaac 
Sherman,  Jr.,  April  12,  1841;  Philo  F.  Barnum,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1845;  George  Wade,  July  16,  1849; 
Epaphras  B.  Goodsell,  April  9,  1853;  Friend  W. 
Smith,  Jr.,  May  16,  1861;  George  F.  Tracey,  April 
16,  1869:  James  E.  Dunham,  November  9,  1872; 
Julius  W.  Knowlton,  October  15,  1875;  Edwin  F. 
Meeker,  1886;  J.  W.  Knowlton,  1889;  Aurelius 
Steward,  1893;  William  H.  Marigold,  1899;  Charles 
F.  Greene,  1915;  Arthur  F.  Connor,  1924;  William 
T.  Meyer,  1928.  Earle  C.  Martin,  the  present  post¬ 
master  was  appointed  May  17,  1932. 
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BLIZZARD  OF  1888 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


Seven  trains  snowbound — 1000  passengers  de- 
layed — roofs  blown  off — giant  trees  destroyed — 
teams  abandoned — telegraph  wires  down — lights  out 
— men  and  women  blown  from  the  sidewalks — and 
snow  drifts  twelve  feet  high!  Such  was  the  blizzard  of 
1888,  the  worst  through  which  the  city  ever  lived. 

“The  great  storm  of  yesterday  and  last  night  was 
admittedly  the  fiercest  and  most  merciless  experienced 
in  this  city  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century”, 
recorded  the  “Morning  News”  under  date  of  March 
13,  1888. 

"Contrary  to  the  prognostications  of  the  signal 
service,  the  blizzard  began  about  12:30  yesterday 
morning  and  for  each  successive  hour  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  and  ferocity.  At  6  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  morning  the  snow  was  badly  drifted  and  in  some 
places  was  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  At  noon  the 
storm  had  apparently  received  reinforcements,  for  it 
howled,  bellowed  and  tumbled  through  the  streets 
with  irresistible  fury.  At  2  o’clock  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  the  tremendous  snowfall  threatened  to  obliter¬ 
ate  the  city  and  made  locomotion  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible. 

“At  6  o’clock  last  evening  the  storm  showed  no  sign 
of  cessation,  but  on  the  contrary  appeared  to  be  on  the 
increase.  The  thermometer  continued  to  fall  and  at 
that  hour  was  only  12  degrees  above  zero.  By  this 
time  the  snow  had  formed  huge  drifts,  some  of  them 
a  mile  in  length  and  from  10  to  12  feet  deep.  The 
street  railways  endeavored  to  run  their  big  plows  in 
the  morning  but  were  obliged,  even  with  16  horses 
each,  to  abandon  them  in  the  impassable  drifts.  Cars 
were  also  abandoned  in  the  streets  and  the  passengers 
were  obliged  to  save  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

“Trouble  began  for  the  Housatonic  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  railroads  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
train  starting  from  this  city  at  5:41  A.M.,  proceeded 
as  far  as  Barnum’s  Winter  Quarters  where  it  got 
stuck  in  a  drift.  The  Bridgeport  special  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  got  as  far  as  the  freight  yard,  where  it  too, 
was  obliged  to  pull  up.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  get  these  and  other  trains  through  but  without 
success.  A  shovel  brigade  was  set  to  work  to  clear 
the  tracks,  but  as  fast  as  they  threw  the  snow  away  it 
drifted  back  again. 


“Five  or  six  other  trains  from  New  Haven  and 
points  up  the  Housatonic  managed  to  reach  this  city 
but  were  unable  to  proceed  further.  The  depot  was 
crowded  with  passengers,  some  of  whom  smiled  and 
joked  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  situation,  while  others 


“drifts  twelve  feet  high!” 

Those  who  doubt  old-timers’  tales  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
Blizzard  of  1888,  need  only  contemplate  the  above  snow 
tunnel  on  one  of  Bridgeport’s  main  thoroughfares,  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced. 

displayed  contracted  brows  and  gave  utterance  to 
muttered  imprecations . ! 

“No  trains  arrived  from  New  York  yesterday. 
About  noon  it  was  impossible  to  get  trains  up  or 
down,  and  all  attempts  at  moving  them  were  for  the 
time  abandoned.  At  five  o’clock  last  evening  a  train 
was  standing  on  the  railroad  bridge  with  one  directly 
in  front  and  another  behind.  The  wind  blew  so  furi¬ 
ously  that  fears  were  felt  that  the  cars  would  be 
blown  into  the  river.  Many  of  the  passengers  deserted 
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the  cars  and  in  the  face  of  the  blinding  storm  made 
their  way  to  the  depot  to  await  developments.  Some 
subsequently  engaged  quarters  at  the  Atlantic,  Wib 
son  and  other  hotels. 

“Others  of  the  passengers  refused  to  leave  the 
cars  and  demanded  the  railroad  people  should  furnish 
them  with  food.  All  the  restaurants  in  this  city  did 
a  big  business  and  some  of  them  sent  out  couriers  to 
wait  on  the  passengers  who  still  stuck  to  their  respec- 
tive  trains.” 

NOBODY  WORKED 

The  blizzard  caused  the  cessation  of  practically  all 
business  in  the  city.  Of  the  1100  employees  at  the 
Warner  corset  factory,  only  75  reported  for  duty. 
To  add  to  the  distress,  the  supply  of  coal  gave  out  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  the  works  were  shut  down 
for  the  day.  Many  other  factories  closed  because  the 
workers  couldn’t  get  out  of  their  homes. 

The  storm  wreaked  its  havoc  in  the  business  section 
with  no  mean  hand.  Chimneys  were  ripped  from  the 
roofs.  A  large  tree  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Kiefer 
Streets  was  blown  down.  Two  other  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  were  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the  brick 
wall  of  the  Coulter  and  MacKen^ie  machine  shop  was 
blown  in  about  noon.  The  roof  on  the  tin  shop  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lower  bridge  was  blown  off  and 
when  last  seen  was  hanging  on  the  spile  driver  near 
the  boat  house  just  opposite.  A  section  of  one  of  the 
towers  cn  the  First  Methodist  Church  on  Fairfield 
Avenue  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

The  gates  at  the  depot  crossing  were  smashed  to 
fragments  by  the  wind;  the  gates  at  the  Main  Street 
crossing  near  Railroad  Avenue  were  also  wrecked. 
Bank  Street  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  near  the 
courthouse  (now  the  city  hall)  and  was  “impassable 
to  man  or  beast  ,  the  snow  being  six  feet  high  in 
drifts. 

Several  vessels  dragged  anchor  in  the  harbor  where 
a  heavy  sea  raged.  Steamers  at  the  docks  blew  their 
whistles  at  regular  intervals  during  the  day  and  night 
to  warn  all  craft  that  might  be  forced  to  seek  shelter, 
of  their  location  and  position. 

At  5:30  o  clock  a  middle  aged  man  fell  exhausted 
on  Wall  Street  and  was  taken  to  his  home  “by  one  of 
Raymond  s  teams.  The  police  officers  went  on  duty 


at  7  in  the  evening,  patroling  the  business  section  of 
the  city  and  Park  Avenue.  The  tramps’  lodging 
house,  the  Full  Moon  Ffotel”  at  police  headquarters 
boasted  20  occupants.  The  newspaper  story  con¬ 
tinues  : 

A  mail  carrier  on  his  route  became  exhausted  and 
fell  in  a  drift  in  front  of  Shepard’s  grocery  store  on 
Main  Street  near  Bull’s  Head.  A  middle-aged  woman 
fell  in  front  of  Dorus’  meat  market  in  a  drift  but  was 
seen  in  time  by  a  passer-by  and  carried  into  the  store. 
A  young  woman  named  Mamie  Sheehan  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  in  front  of  D.  M.  Read  Company’s  store.  A 
gentleman  who  chanced  to  come  out  of  the  place,  saw 
her  and  brought  her  inside.  She  was  in  a  half  frozen 
condition  and  five  minutes  longer  in  the  position  she 
was  found  would  have  ended  her  life.  She  was  subse¬ 
quently  sent  to  her  home  on  Main  Street  in  a  team 
furnished  by  the  Company. 

LOST  HIS  “TILE” 

“A  man  named  Fox,  residing  in  Curtis  Lane,  East 
Bridgeport,  has  a  sick  child.  He  came  over  here  to 
get  some  medicine  for  the  little  one  and  made  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  return.  In  the  last  attempt 
he  says  he  was  well  nigh  suffocated.  Finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  home  on  foot  he  offered  $10  to  any  cab 
driver  who  would  take  him  home.  The  offer  was  not 
accepted,  however.  In  the  meantime  his  hat  blew 
away  and  he  gave  a  man  $2  to  go  in  search  of  the 
missing  tile,  (editor’s  note:  slang  for  a  stiff  hat)  It 
was  finally  recovered. 

A  grocer’s  wagon  attempted  to  cross  the  lower 
bridge  early  in  the  day.  When  about  half-way 
across  the  team  was  capsized  and  but  for  the  fence 
would  have  gone  overboard.  A  large  plate  glass 
window  in  the  Curtis  building  on  Main  Street  was 
blown  in  by  the  wind  last  evening  and  completely 
wrecked.  Many  people  passing  along  Main  Street 
yesterday  afternoon  lost  their  footing  and  were  actu¬ 
ally  blown  into  the  street . ” 

“The  scene  throughout  Bridgeport  at  10  o’clock 
last  night  was  one  of  the  dreariest  imaginable.  Dark¬ 
ness  reigned  supreme.  Many  of  the  street  lamps  had 
been  extinguished  by  the  wind  and  snow  and  the 
electric  lights  were  out  of  working  order  altogether.” 
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THE  GAY  NINETIES 

CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


Purple  sofas  and  plum  duff  puddings,  wasp  waists 
and  waxed  whiskers,  bicycles  and  button  shoes, 
cotton  stockings  and  covered  ankles,  hansom  cabs  and 
heliotrope  plush  albums — thus  Bridgeport  in  the 
“Gay  Nineties!” 

This  was  the  age  of  innocence  and  yet  of  sophisti' 


Men  treated  women  with  extreme  politeness, 
superfluous  gestures  and  flowery  speech  but  spent 
much  of  their  time  at  the  “lodge”  or  at  the  crossroads 
talking  politics. 

Women  embroidered,  gossiped,  entertained  and 
fainted.  The  genteel  woman  fainted  frequently  for 


BRIDGEPORT  IN  THE  GAY  NINETIES 

The  second  busiest  corner  in  Bridgeport,  Main  and  State  Streets,  is  pictured  in  1891  in  the  above  photo.  On  the  east 
side  of  Main  Street  looking  north,  note  the  old  carbon  arc  street  lamp,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  It  had  to  be 
lowered  daily  for  the  replacement  of  carbons.  Traffic  congestion  in  those  days  was  caused  mostly  by  horse  cars,  grocery 
wagons  and  “Arabian  steeds”  parked  at  hitching  posts. 


cation,  of  exaggeration,  of  tawdriness  and  gaudiness. 
Yet  it  was  withal  a  live  age,  a  tumultous,  riotous 
decade  filled  with  balls  and  suppers,  dances  and  teas, 
foolish  spenders  and  fops. 


it  was  not  only  fashionable,  it  was  a  mark  of  refine' 
ment.  Considering  the  clothes  she  wore,  it  is  a 
wonder  Milady  was  able  to  remain  conscious  at  all. 
Behind  her  she  dragged  a  huge  bustle,  supported 
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with  bone,  stiff  cambric  or  even  newspapers.  (Only 
the  bourgeois  used  papers,  but  there  were  some  who 
would  stuff  their  bustles  with  nothing  less  than  the 
New  York  Times!)  Yards  of  material  looped  about 
the  skirt  which  was  decorated  with  rosebuds  and 
dozens  of  bows.  About  the  waist  was  a  girdle  from 
which  hung  two  or  three  bags,  some  metal  junk  and  a 
fan.  A  tight  bodice  with  high  neck  was  accentuated 
by  enormous  puffed  sleeves,  while  atop  of  a  high 
head-dress  perched  a  hat  decked  out  with  ribbons, 
birds,  red  cherries  or  ostrich  plumes,  one  or  all,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  lady’s  station  and  pocketbook.  Veil, 
lace  gloves,  button  boots  and  parasol  completed  the 
outfit. 

Under  all  this  were  two  to  four  petticoats,  heavy 
underwear  and  a  corset  harness  which  made  every 
breath  a  misery  but  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  the  hour-glass  figure  then  in  vogue. 

Thus  garbed,  Milady  tripped  down  Main  Street 
with  her  mustachioed  husband,  resplendent  in  his 
tight  striped  trousers,  short  light  overcoat,  derby  hat, 
spats  and  razor  pointed  patent  leathers. 

Playing  cribbage  or  whist,  holding  salons  and  din¬ 
ing  out  were  pastimes  of  the  age.  A  rare  treat  was 
to  go  to  New  York,  then  the  mecca  of  the  nouveaux 
riche  and  there  enjoy  a  supper  of  from  six  to  twelve 
courses  under  the  tender  care  of  “Oscar”  of  the 
Waldorf. 

If  Milady  went  to  a  ball  or  fashionable  theater,  then 
she  must  change  to  a  low  necked  gown  and  don  all  the 
jewelry  she  owned.  Diamond  tiaras  were  popular  as 
were  jeweled  “dog  collars”,  heavy  earrings,  and 
“stomachers”,  not  to  mention  the  fancy  beetles, 
butterflies,  and  sunbursts  for  decorating  the  ample 
bosoms  typical  of  the  times. 

THE  “WORKING  GIRL” 

So  much  for  the  upper  strata  of  society.  The 
“working  girl”  was  just  coming  into  her  own  in 
Bridgeport.  Already  she  had  made  a  place  for  her¬ 
self  in  the  telephone  office  and  as  a  salesgirl  in  the 
stores.  When  the  typewriter  was  introduced  she  was 
found  quite  invaluable  in  the  office.  Her  salary  in 
this  field  ranged  from  $10  to  $30  a  month. 

Out  of  town  girls  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
finding  homes  in  Bridgeport  for  there  were  many  who 
did  not  care  to  board  a  girl  who  “worked  for  a 
living.”  Many  of  the  girls  found  it  better  to  take 
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their  lunches  to  work  for  the  men  stared  at  them  in 
restaurants. 

The  working  girl  had  her  fun  too — hacking  to 
Seaside  Park,  playing  croquet,  or  reading  “Desperate 
Desmond  and  Lady  Millicent.”  If  the  night  were 
stormy,  she  could  always  sit  before  the  great  fireplace 
with  its  marble  mantelpiece  and  framed  “God  Bless 
Our  Home”  and  embroider  tidies;  or  perhaps  her 
“gentleman  friend”  would  take  her  to  the  the-ay-ter.” 

Plays  at  the  time  were  both  dramatic  and  drastic. 
Witness  the  following  advertised  for  April  2,  1895 
at  the  “Auditorium”  in  Bridgeport: 

“Tonight!!!  ’The  Danger  Signal!’  .  .  .  the  great 
railroad  play  .  .  .  See  the  life-like  railroad  scenes,  the 
genuine  full  sized  monster  .  .  .  the  great  rotary 
snow  plow  .  .  .  the  full  sized  locomotive,  tender  and 
three  coaches  flying  across  the  stage  at  the  rate  of  50 
miles  an  hour.”  This  followed,  if  you  please,  “On 
the  Bowery”  which  brought  Steve  Brodie  to  Bridge¬ 
port. 

Then  of  course  there  were  always  the  bicycle  picnic 
parties,  for  this  city  had  its  wheel  club  as  early  as 
1878,  called  first  the  Pequonnock  Wheel  Club  and 
later,  the  Bridgeport  Wheel  Club. 

FIRST  AUTOMOBILES 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  automobile  came  to 
town.  Dr.  Dow  R.  Beebe,  Sr.  of  93  Wood  Avenue, 
created  no  end  of  commotion  when  he  drove  down 
Main  Street  in  1902  in  his  new  locomobile  steam  car. 

The  car  was  operated  under  steam  power  gener¬ 
ated  in  a  boiler  located  under  the  driver’s  seat,  a  gaso¬ 
line  burner  providing  the  necessary  furnace  power. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  those  days  to  see  an 
automobile  halt  at  a  horse  trough  in  order  to  replenish 
its  boiler.  If  by  any  chance  the  “furnace”  went  out, 
the  operator  of  the  car  was  more  than  often  unable 
to  get  it  going  again,  especially  if  there  were  a  wind 
blowing. 

Because  of  the  many  clashes  between  teamsters  and 
steam  cars  and  the  complaints  from  owners  of  fright¬ 
ened  horses,  the  state  finally  decided  that  some  sort 
of  regulation  was  necessary  for  the  new  vehicles. 
Accordingly,  orders  were  enacted  whereby  motorists 
were  required  to  stop  their  machines  when  passing 
horses  if  the  latter  became  restless.  Also  motorists 
were  to  get  licenses.  Dr.  Beebe  was  the  second  in 
Connecticut  to  obtain  a  license,  number  “C-2”,  the 
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plate  being  made  by  the  local  blacksmith  out  of 
leather.  Metal  figures  and  letters  were  attached  to 
the  strip. 

Motoring  in  those  days  was  more  of  a  trial  than  a 
joy.  Not  only  did  the  car  prove  obstinate  and  balky, 
it  continually  lost  parts  and  owners  often  rigged  up 
aprons  beneath  the  car  to  catch  pieces  as  they  were 
jolted  off.  Driving  was  also  a  dirty  job,  especially 
along  the  dusty  roads  in  summer,  and  goggles,  veils 
and  dusters  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  first  motor  driven  vehicles  to  run  in  the 


streets  of  Bridgeport  was  made  by  Henry  A.  House 
of  105  Wood  Avenue,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
steam  cars  above  described.  The  machine  was 
operated  by  a  patent  fuel  called  “kufu”,  a  mixture  of 
grease  and  kerosene. 

“MOUNTED  POLICE” 

The  turn  of  the  century  was  memorable  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  In  the  year  1900  Bridgeport  s 
famous  “mounted  police”  were  inaugurated,  mounted 
not  on  Arabian  steeds,  but  on  bicycles! 

As  far  back  as  1896  the  formation  of  such  a  corps 


had  been  discussed,  Superintendent  Eugene  Birming' 
ham  suggesting  “the  detailing  of  an  officer  at  Beards' 
ley  Park  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
and  another  at  Seaside  Park,  to  be  mounted  upon  a 
bicycle”,  several  others  to  be  added  later. 

With  bursting  buttons  and  fast  pedaling  feet,  the 
first  bicycle  corps  went  on  duty  and  a  new  era  in 
police  circles  commenced. 

A  good  many  years  of  experimentation  and  de' 
velopment  preceded  this  culmination  of  a  police' 
man’s  dream.  In  the  beginning  the  community  had 

no  policemen;  the  elders  of  the 
church  were  the  disciplinarians. 

After  the  village  became  a 
borough  in  1800  and  shops  be' 
gan  to  crowd  each  other  on  the 
narrow  streets,  the  constant 
menace  of  fire  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  “public  watch”, 
Bridgeport’s  first  police  force. 
The  watch  was  composed  wholly 
of  volunteers  who  took  turns 
patroling  the  streets  on  the  look' 
out  for  fires. 

When  the  borough  became  a 
city,  a  bydaw  was  approved 
“relative  to  a  city  watch”.  This 
was  on  January  7,  1837.  It  was 
not  until  November  25,  1844 
that  any  mention  of  pay  was 
made,  but  on  that  date  the  city 
fathers  authorized  the  watch  “at 
the  expense  of  the  city”. 

In  the  beginning  the  city 
watch  concerned  itself  only  with 
reporting  fires;  later  it  also  re' 
ported  “suspicious  persons”;  still 
later,  the  members  of  the  city  watch  were  ordered  to 
light  and  extinguish  the  city  lamps  and  to  “sound  the 
hour  of  night  when  on  duty.”  All  lights  were  to  be 
put  out  by  1 1  p.m. 

Meanwhile  the  “police  department”  was  progress' 
ing  in  another  direction  for  under  date  of  October 
17,  1837,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  appointed 
25  special  constables  “to  preserve  the  peace”.  They 
had  the  power  to  make  arrests  but  received  no  com' 
pensation  except  the  “lawful  fees  taxed  by  the  court.” 
The  constables  corresponded  more  to  the  future 
police  than  did  the  city  watch. 


STREAMLINED  MODEL  1902 

A  pioneer  motorist  was  Dr.  Dow  R.  Beebe,  Sr.,  93  Wood  Avenue,  shown  above 
at  the  wheel  of  his  snappy  Locomobile  Steam  Car  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  With 
him  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Miller.  (Photo,  courtesy  of  Dr.  Dow  R.  Beebe.) 
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By  1848  the  policemen  had  a  “station”  of  their 
own  in  the  cellar  of  a  brick  building  on  the  north 
corner  of  Bank  and  Water  Streets.  The  police  head' 
quarters  were  later  established  in  the  basement  of  the 
city  hall  building. 

NEW  CAPS  AND  BELTS 

The  officers  now  petitioned  for  uniforms  but  were 
advised  that  “in  view  of  the  prostration  of  business, 
heavy  taxation  and  other  embarrassments”  only  caps 
and  belts  could  be  provided  and  $120  was  appropri' 
ated  for  that  purpose.  To  make  matters  worse,  these 
articles  belonged  to  the  city  and  were  to  be  left  with 
the  chief  of  police.  However,  to  make  up  for  this, 
new  stars  and  shields  were  ordered  all  around. 

The  city  court,  as  such,  was  created  by  the  legis' 
lative  act  of  1868.  Before  this,  in  1836  when  Bridge' 
port  became  a  city,  the  mayor  was  judge  of  the  court 
and  the  two  aldermen  first  chosen  were  assistant 
judges.  Later  the  same  year,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
new  charter,  it  was  provided  that  the  common  coum 
cil  should  choose  a  recorder  who  would  be  judge 
instead  of  the  mayor.  The  new  city  court,  however, 
created  by  the  act  of  1868,  functioned  under  a  judge 
and  deputy  judgb. 

The  following  year  the  police  department  was  re' 
organized  and  on  April  15,  1869  E.  E.  Hubbell, 
George  E.  Wheaton,  John  Knowles  and  H.  R. 
Parrott  were  elected  as  the  first  police  commissioners. 
April  26th,  the  council  adopted  an  ordinance  relative 
to  the  police  force,  under  which  the  force  was  to  con' 
sist  of  a  chief  of  police,  a  captain,  two  sergeants,  and 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  men.  There 
was  also  to  be  appointed  a  special  police  force  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  policemen.  The 
salary  of  the  chief  was  fixed  at  $100  per  month;  cap' 
tain,  $80;  sergeants  $75,  each  regular,  $75;  and  each 
special,  $2.50  per  day  while  doing  actual  service. 

In  those  days,  drunks  were  a  greater  source  of  con' 
cern  to  the  police  force  than  burglars  or  murderers, 
a  report  in  1872  showing  that  of  1162  arrests  during 
the  year,  486  were  for  drunkenness. 

Sick  pensions  for  policemen  were  suggested  in 
1875;  an  “ambulance”,  known  today  as  a  patrol 
wagon  or  just  as  “the  wagon”  was  urged  in  1882;  and 
“a  well  stocked  gallery  of  photographs  of  thieves, 
burglars,  pickpockets  and  confidence  men”  was 
recommended  by  the  chief  in  1885. 

The  office  of  police  chief  was  abolished  in  1895  and 


thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Political  unrest  culminated  in 
a  veritable  upheaval  in  1895  and  the  incumbent 
police  chief,  John  Rylands,  was  slated  to  go.  But  he 
wouldn’t  leave,  and  because  the  police  board  at  the 
time  was  made  up  of  eight  men  who  were  evenly 
divided  for  and  against  Rylands,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  majority  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  political  heads  then  in  power  found  a  solution 
for  the  problem  by  prevailing  upon  the  state  legisla' 
ture  to  abolish  the  office  of  chief  of  police,  thereby 
abolishing  also,  Rylands.  As  soon  as  he  was  safely 
out  of  the  way,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  police 
was  inaugurated  and  Eugene  Birmingham  was  in' 
stalled  in  office,  April  23,  1895. 

In  1900,  the  police  force  consisted  of  a  superin' 
tendcnt,  a  detective  sergeant,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
three  sergeants,  patrol  driver,  matron  and  46  patrol' 
men.  Headquarters  were  in  the  basement  of  the  city 
hall  where  they  remained  until  the  construction  of 
the  $125,000  building  on  Fairfield  Avenue  in  the 
year  1900. 

The  police  bicycle  corps  of  1900  gave  way  to  the 
motorcycle  squad;  this  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  autO' 
mobile  patrol. 

Today,  the  Bridgeport  police  department  includes 
a  total  of  248  employes  including  one  superin' 
tendent,  six  captains,  16  lieutenants,  25  sergeants,  36 
detective  sergeants,  six  doormen  and  158  patrolmen. 

There  are  16  automobiles  in  the  department,  12  of 
the  cars  being  equipped  with  radio.  The  radio,  the 
first  to  be  used  in  a  municipal  police  department  in 
New  England,  was  inaugurated  June  9,  1934  at  a  cost 
of  $4000.  The  radio  service  covers  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  and  at  the  present  time  is  furnishing  Fairfield, 
Stratford  and  Westport  with  police  service. 

The  detective  bureau  is  under  the  command  of 
Acting  Captain  James  H.  Bray.  Captain  Regan  re' 
tired  as  of  April  1,  1936  and  no  successor  has  as  yet 
been  appointed,  awaiting  action  of  the  civil  service 
commission. 

The  bureau  of  criminal  identification  is  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  A.  Lyddy,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  George  A.  Haux,  Sergeant  Daniel  T. 
McPadden  and  Patrolman  Roderick  Ludwig. 

Charles  A.  Wheeler  is  superintendent  of  police, 
having  been  appointed  December  17,  1927.  Super' 
intendent  Wheeler  was  first  appointed  a  patrolman 
May  15,  1901,  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  captain 
16  years  later. 
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BUCKET  BRIGADES 

The  leathern  bucket  brigade  inaugurated  the 
system  of  fire  protection  which  has  grown  into  the 
large  and  efficient  service  which  now  guards  the  city 
of  Bridgeport  against  conflagrations. 

First  mention  of  a  fire  engine  for  the  little  com' 
munity  on  the  banks  of  the  Pequonnock  River, 
appears  in  the  records  of  1796.  The  following  year, 
the  first  fire  company  was  instituted  and  by  1798  the 
General  Court  at  Hartford  had  empowered  the  vib 
lagers  to  have  their  own  fire  engine  and  company. 

The  hand  bucket  brigade  assisted  the  fire  company 


for  many  years.  Every  citizen  was  required  to  have 
one  or  more  leather  fire  buckets  and  was  expected  to 
turn  out  at  all  fires.  The  citizens  formed  a  line  from 
the  well  or  cistern  or  brook  and  passed  water  up  to 
the  engine  which  was  filled.  The  water  was  then 
pumped  on  the  fire  through  a  long  nozzle. 

The  first  serious  fire  in  the  community  was 
recorded  in  the  ''‘'Republican  Farmer”  on  February  9, 
1815  and  occurred  in  a  new  block  of  buildings  in  the 
borough,  the  newspaper  article  stating : 


The  cause  of  the  fire  it  is  said  was  the  putting  of 
ashes  into  a  wooden  dish,  the  preceding  evening  and 
leaving  them  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Kirtland  and 
Wordin,  merchant  tailors,  who  were  the  principal 
sufferers.” 

Engine  No.  2  was  purchased  in  January  1819.  By 
1834  a  third  fire  company  had  been  chartered.  Four 
years  later  a  lot  between  the  South  Congregational 
Church  and  the  Baptist  Church  was  purchased  for 
an  engine  house  for  companies  No.  2  and  No.  3. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  engines  had  been  kept  in  a 
small  shed  on  the  east  side  of  Water  Street  below 

State  Street.  Engine  No. 
1,  meanwhile  had  been 
“deposited  for  safe  keep' 
ing  in  Edwin  Porter’s 
barn.” 

When  Bridgeport  be' 
came  a  city,  the  fire  depart' 
ment  was  whipped  into 
shape  and  bydaws  were 
passed  for  its  regulation. 
Some  of  the  very  first,  with 
their  quaint  rulings,  were 
discussed  in  the  chapter 
headed  “At  the  ’Sign  of 
the  White  Wand’.” 

Phoenix  Fire  Company 
No.  4  was  established  in 
1840  as  was  the  Pequom 
nock  Fire  Company  of 
North  Bridgeport.  Five 
years  later  the  Bridgeport 
Hose  Company  came  into 
being. 

Shortly  before  the  year 
1845  the  creditors  of  the 
city  threatened  to  levy  up' 
on  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  city  and  to  save  the  situa' 
tion,  the  whole  department  was  sold  by  the  city  to  the 
town  of  Bridgeport  for  $1,249.09  and  leased  from 
the  town  for  $75  a  year.  It  was  afterwards  bought 
back  from  the  town  on  money  which  had  been 
borrowed. 

Up  until  the  year  1847,  the  fire  department  had 
been  composed  wholly  of  volunteers.  But  in  1847 
R.  B.  Lacey  drafted  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  de' 
partment,  which  plan  was  adopted  and  a  board  of 


“ROOMS  $3  AND  UP.” 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  before  a  metropolitan  hotel  was  even  visualized, 
Main  Street  near  Chapel  Street  looked  like  this.  In  1908,  the  above  three  frame  houses 
(one  slightly  damaged)  were  torn  down  and  the  Stratfield  hotel  erected. 

(Photo,  courtesy  of  Dr.  Dow  R.  Beebe,  Sr.) 
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engineers  was  constituted  to  have  charge  of  the 
several  companies.  This  system  prevailed  up  to  the 
time  of  a  paid  department  in  1872. 

WHAT  EXTRAVAGANCE! 

Following  the  reorganisation  in  1847,  several  new 
fire  houses  were  built,  all  on  an  extremely  economical 
basis.  Witness  the  following:  The  council  voted  in 
1854:  “That  $75  be  appropriated  for  the  building 
of  a  house  for  a  hose  company  to  be  located  on  Cedar 
Street”,  and  again,  “that  a  hose  company  be  estab' 
lished  on  Golden  Hill  and  $75  be  appropriated  to 
build  a  house.” 

That  same  year,  it  was  voted:  “That  the  premium 
awarded  to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  be  not  paid 
until  the  officers  of  said  company  equip  themselves 
with  fire  caps.”  Two  years  earlier  the  motion  had 
been  passed  “that  every  fireman  shall  provide  himself 
with  a  good  fire  hat,  and  that  no  roll  shall  be  accepted 
until  the  foreman  has  certified  that  every  member  of 
his  company  is  equipped  with  a  fire  hat.” 

Now  the  “steamer”  appears  on  the  scene  and  we 
find  that  in  January,  1864  the  steam  fire  engine 
“D.  H.  Sterling  No.  1”  was  purchased;  in  May,  1865 
the  “Steamer  Proctor  No.  2”  arrived,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  the  “Steamer  Excelsior  No.  5”  came 
to  town. 

The  paid  fire  department  was  inaugurated  in 
October,  1872,  displacing  the  volunteers.  Charles  A. 
Gerdenier  was  appointed  chief  engineer. 

This  same  year  a  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  was 
installed  in  Bridgeport  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Forty' 
two  call  boxes  were  connected  with  this  system.  In 
1917  there  were  274  alarm  boxes  There  are  365 
alarm  boxes  today. 

The  fire  prevention  bureau,  268  Middle  Street, 
was  established  July  1,  1917.  Its  function  is  the 
inspection  of  all  buildings  and  the  elimination  of  fire 
hazard  conditions. 

In  1903  the  Gamewell  telegraph  system  was 
installed.  This  was  a  “repeater”  system,  not  the  same 
as  the  Manual  system  now  in  effect. 

Chief  Thomas  F.  Burns  heads  the  Bridgeport  fire 
department  today.  The  department  employs  221 
officers  and  men  and  includes  eleven  engine  com- 
panies  and  five  truck  companies.  The  dates  of  the 
establishment  of  these  companies  are  given  below: 

Chemical  No.  1,  at  268  Middle  Street,  established 
1906;  Engine  Company  No.  1,  at  348  John  Street, 


established  1860;  Engine  Company  No.  2,  at  135 
Clarence  Street,  established  1870  with  a  new  house 
built  1 927-28 ;  Engine  Company  No.  3,  at  167 
Norman  Street,  established  1887;  Engine  Company 
No.  4,  at  186  Madison  Avenue,  established  1888. 

Engine  Company  No.  5,  at  268  Middle  Street, 
established  1876;  Engine  Company  No.  6,  at  1184 
Barnum  Avenue,  established  1893..  house  built  1901; 
Engine  Company  No.  7,  at  575  Bostwick  Avenue, 


If  You  Have 


No  Bath  Room 


Don't 

look  around 
for  another 
house,  but 

Buy  a 


Mosely 


oruu  zaj.  iur  inu».  Gaia- 
logue,  showing  18  styles 
of  Tubs,  Improved 
Water  Heaters,  etc. 


Portable,  with  self- 
fa  eating  arrange¬ 
ments  to  heat  wa¬ 
ter  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  A  great  convenience 
and  when  closed  an  ornament  to 
any  room.  Plate  mirror  fronts. 


Folding 
Bath 


ACTS  WELL 

AND 

LOOKS  WELL 

Tub 


COLLAPSIBLE  BATHTUB 

Only  the  “very  best  people”  were  able  to  afford  one  of 
the  above  luxuries,  widely  advertised  in  1894.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  affair  was  appropriate  in  either  bedroom  or 
hall  and  might  be  used  as  a  mirror  and  ornament  by  day 
and  a  bathtub  by  night. 

established  1902;  Engine  Company  No.  8,  at  566 
Newfield  Avenue,  established  1907  but  since  closed; 
Engine  Company  No.  9,  at  299  Maplewood  Avenue, 
established  1908;  Engine  Company  No.  10,  at  268 
Putnam  Street,  established  1913. 

Engine  Company  No.  11,  at  2666  Fairfield 
Avenue,  established  1917;  Engine  Company  No.  12, 
at  265  Beechmont  Avenue,  established  1917;  also  the 
Hillside  voluntary  fire  company. 

Truck  Company  No.  1,  at  167  Norman  Street, 
established  1887;  Truck  Company  No.  2,  at  268 
Middle  Street,  established  1876;  Truck  Company 
No.  3,  at  1184  Barnum  Avenue,  established  1901; 
Truck  Company  No.  4,  at  2666  Fairfield  Avenue, 
established  1917;  and  Truck  Company  No.  5,  at  265 
Beechmont  Avenue,  established  1917. 
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WRECK  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EXPRESS 

CHAPTER  TWENTY 


Running  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  over  a  “cross' 
over”  switch,  where  the  rules  called  for  a  speed 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  “Federal 
Express”,  one  of  the  New  Haven’s  fastest  trains, 
jumped  the  tracks  and  smashed  down  a  twentyYoot 
embankment  just  east  of  the  Fairfield  Avenue  viaduct 
at  3  : 30  o’clock  the  morning  of  July  12,  1911.  Twelve 
persons  were  killed  in  the  wreck  and  48  more  or  less 
seriously  injured. 

Of  the  seriously  injured,  at  least  eight  were  near 
death.  In  addition,  there  were  50  others,  slightly 
injured.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  from  southern 
New  York  State  or  from  New  England.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  disaster  was  the  compara' 
tively  small  number  of  those  killed  instantly,  for  the 
inside  of  every  car,  except  the  last  two  Pullman  cars, 
was  practically  wiped  clean. 

Crossing  over  the  switch  at  60  miles  an  hour  has 
been  ascribed  as  the  only  possible  cause  for  the  wreck. 
The  engineer,  Arthur  M.  Curtis,  was  killed  in  the 
crash. 

A  fish  stock  car  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  was  the  first  car  behind  the  engine  and  its 
presence  there  constituted  the  reason  for  the  switch' 
ing  over  of  the  fast  express.  The  engineer  had  orders 
to  drop  the  fish  stock  car  at  Bridgeport.  The  Fair' 
field  Avenue  viaduct  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Bridgeport  station  where  the  fish  car  was  to  have 
been  left.  When  the  train  hurled  itself  on  the  switch 
at  the  fast  rate  at  which  it  was  traveling,  it  was  more 
than  the  switch  could  bear,  and  the  derailment  fob 
lowed. 

The  engine,  tender,  fish  car,  one  baggage  car,  day 
car  and  four  of  the  six  pullman  cars  jumped  the  track, 
separated,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  pulb 
man,  broke  and  crumpled  up.  Pieces  of  the  engine 
couid  be  found  along  the  track  for  100  feet,  and  the 
tender  finally  stopped  40  feet  west  of  the  engine.  The 
baggage  car  and  day  car  cleared  the  viaduct  but 
turned  over  and  smashed  on  the  incline  of  the  em' 
bankment  beyond,  and  the  first  of  the  four  pullmans 
landed  on  its  roof  halfway  across  the  street  under' 
neath  the  viaduct. 

Inside  the  pullmans,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
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two,  the  fittings  and  woodwork  were  torn  and 
crushed  into  a  jumbled  mass.  The  day  car  and  the 
baggage  car  were  reduced  to  splinters  and  the  engine 
was  so  torn  apart  that  only  the  main  body  of  the 
boiler  and  cab  were  left  to  distinguish  it  as  part  of  a 
whole. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  viaduct,  the  embankment 
was  held  and  strengthened  by  a  stone  retaining  wall 
in  which  the  individual  stone  blocks  measured  about 
six  feet  in  length  by  four  in  width  and  three  in  thick' 
ness. 

CARRIES  AWAY  WALL 

The  terrible  force  of  the  plunging  engine,  once  it 
had  left  the  tracks,  can  be  best  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  these  big  stones  was  cut  clear  of  the 
retaining  wall  and  carried  through  the  air  20  feet. 
This  stone  was  found  in  the  remains  of  what  had  been 
the  day  car,  about  the  middle  of  the  car,  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  front  end  proclaiming  its  entrance. 

The  St.  Louis  National  League  baseball  team,  con' 
sisting  of  22  players  under  Roger  Bresnahan,  the 
manager,  were  in  the  last  two  pullmans,  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston.  They  escaped  uninjured, 
barring  a  few  minor  scratches  and  bruises  from  the 
shock  of  the  sudden  stop. 

Thirty'five  doctors  were  at  the  scene  of  the  acci' 
dent  within  a  few  minutes.  Most  of  them  came  in 
their  automobiles,  the  cars  being  turned  into  make' 
shift  ambulances  to  carry  the  injured  to  the  hospitals. 

Meanwhile,  an  elderly  but  active  woman,  at  whose 
very  door  the  mass  of  wreckage  was  strewn,  had 
taken  hold  of  the  situation  and  started  relief  work 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  roar  of  the  wreck 
had  subsided. 

The  James  Horan  home  on  Fairfield  Avenue  is 
fronted  by  a  sweeping  lawn  which  slopes  down  gently 
to  the  street  over  which  the  viaduct  passes.  Mrs. 
Horan  saw  the  train  leave  the  rails  and  plunge  down 
the  embankment. 

“The  mosquitoes  had  kept  me  half  awake  an  hour 
before  the  wreck”,  said  Mrs.  Horan,  and  when  I 
heard  the  bell  of  the  train  coming  I  got  up  to  look  out 
of  my  window.  The  engine  seemed  to  stagger  as  it 
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reached  the  viaduct,  then  it  plunged  down  the  em' 
bankment  this  side  of  the  viaduct  and  I  surely 
thought  it  was  coming  straight  at  my  house. 

“There  was  a  terrible  roar,  and  a  flying  of  sparks, 
and  I  ran  to  get  something  on  and  go  outdoors. 
When  I  reached  the  lawn  a  few  seconds  afterward, 
the  train  was  all  off  the  track  except  the  two  sleepers, 
and  the  whole  place  seemed  to  be  filled  with  broken 
cars.  Then  I  heard  people  scream,  and  neighbors 
came  running  in,  and  we  started  to  do  what  we 
could.” 

Details  of  the  wreck  escaped  Mrs.  Horan’s  notice 


“There  was  a  lot  of  screaming”,  said  the  sergeant, 
“and  we  could  see  people  trying  to  get  out  of  the  cars, 
but  apparently  held  in  by  masses  of  broken  woodwork 
and  car  fittings  that  were  jammed  up  around  them. 
We  all  climbed  up  on  the  floors  and  sides  of  the  over' 
turned  cars,  broke  windows  and  chopped  through  the 
bottoms  where  we  had  to,  and  in  some  cases  we  had 
to  shove  ladders  through  to  get  into  the  cars.” 

FISH  SCATTERED 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  escapes  in  a  wreck 
which  was  conspicuous  for  escapes,  were  those  of  the 


TWELVE  WERE  KILLED 

When  the  Federal  Express  jumped  the  tracks  the  morning  of  July  12,  1911,  sections  of 
tne  train  rolled  down  to  the  front  yard  of  the  Horan  home  on  Fairfield  Avenue. 
(Photo,  courtesy  of  Martin  J.  Ryan) 


after  that  and  she  plunged  into  the  work  of  caring 
for  the  unfortunate  passengers  who  were  thrown  in' 
to  her  yard.  Firemen,  policemen,  baseball  players 
and  uninjured  passengers  carried  scores  of  injured 
and  dying  persons  to  the  lawn  and  porches  of  the 
Horan  heme  until  the  place  resembled  a  field  hospital. 
As  fast  as  possible,  the  dead  and  the  more  seriously 
injured  were  taken  away. 

Sergeant  Philip  Blansfield  who  led  the  first  police' 
men  to  the  scene,  declared  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
mass  of  wreckage,  he  believed  everyone  in  the  cars 
must  have  been  killed  outright.  There  was  no  fire, 
although  there  was  a  continuous  snapping  and  si2;2;' 
ling  from  the  electric  wires  which  had  snapped  and 
were  swinging  against  the  steel  viaduct.  Power  was 
quickly  shut  off,  to  avert  fire. 


two  employes  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish' 
eries,  who  were  in  the  car  which  was  right  behind  the 
engine. 

H.  L.  Canfield  and  P.  Oden,  Jr.,  of  the  Fisheries 
Bureau,  were  sleeping  in  their  bunks  when  the  train 
plunged  over  the  embankment.  They  were  the  only 
attendants  in  the  moving  aquarium.  One  side  of 
their  car  was  wiped  out  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
paper,  and  they  were  thrown  violently  against  the 
roof  of  the  car.  Almost  instantly  the  car  was  over  on 
one  side,  with  two  or  three  gaping  holes  in  its  floor' 
ing.  The  two  men  dropped  through  the  holes,  liter- 
ally  “thrown  out”  to  comparative  safety. 

Several  thousand  fishes,  mostly  trout,  were  scat- 
tered  around  the  wreckage  of  the  government’s  stock 
car. 
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C’EST  LA  GUERRE! 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


The  young  girl  impatiently  pushed  her  way 
through  the  throng  of  workers  at  the  factory 
entrance,  drawing  her  cheap  little  coat  tighter  about 
her,  against  the  January  cold.  Slipping  and  sliding 
she  raced  for  the  trolley,  not  because  she  was  late,  but 
because  running  kept  one’s  blood  up.  She  could  use 
a  good  warm  wrap.  But  what  can  you  do  on  $12.50 
a  week? 

Two  years  later,  another  January  and  the  year  was 
1917.  The  same  young  girl  pushed  her  way  through 
the  factory  jam.  She  didn’t  hurry.  A  new  fur  coat 
mocked  the  January  winds.  Her  car  was  at  the 
curb.  And  in  her  alligator  pocketbook  was  a  pay 
envelope  containing  just  $65,  her  wages  for  a  week  s 
work  as  shell  inspector  in  one  of  Bridgeport  s  great 
war  munition  plants. 

What  the  World  War  did  for  this  one  worker,  it 
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did  for  many  others.  Wages  doubled  and  trebled 
overnight;  thousands  of  mechanics  and  girl  workers 
flocked  to  the  city;  sleeping  quarters  were  at  a 
premium;  factories  ran  all  day  and  all  night;  money 
was  spent  like  water. 

The  World  War  brought  millions  in  gold  to 
Bridgeport.  But  it  also  brought  sorrow,  taking  its 
ruthless  toll  of  the  city’s  young  manhood.  Approxi- 
mately  8,671  Bridgeporters  marched  away  to  war. 
There  were  237  who  never  returned;  seven  officers, 
224  enlisted  men,  one  sailor,  three  marines,  (one  offi¬ 
cer  and  two  enlisted  men)  and  two  nurses. 

Bridgeport’s  honor  roll  is  permanently  engraved  on 
the  marble  tablet  erected  on  the  city  hall  green.  There 
are  212  names  on  this  tablet.  Curiously  enough  two 
of  those  listed  as  dead,  are  very  much  alive. 

They  are  Ludwig  Bohman  of  Melville  Avenue,  a 
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post  office  employe,  married,  with  one  son;  and 
Daniel  J.  Callahan  of  421  State  Street,  a  mechanic 
employed  in  the  Remington  Arms,  U.  M.  C. 

The  war  boom  struck  Bridgeport  early  in  1915. 
Previous  to  this  time  Bridgeport  had  been  a  rather 
slow-going  city  of  115,000.  In  less  than  a  year, 
50,000  men  and  women  were  added  to  its  population; 
the  conservative  town  with  its  non  union  tradition 
and  the  usual  nine  or  ten  hour  day  changed  over¬ 
night.  Thousands  joined  the  unions;  55  different 
strikes  took  place  and  the  eight  hour  day  was  won. 

Land  values  and  rents  jumped  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Where  there  had  been  1900  vacant  houses  in  the  city 
before  the  war,  when  the  boom  hit  town,  there  wasn’t 
a  rent  to  be  had.  New  workers  coming  into  the  city 
often  had  to  sleep  in  the  railroad  station  for  two  or 
three  nights  before  a  room  could  be  found  for  them. 
Boarding  houses  became  so  crowded  that  beds  were 
shared  by  two  and  sometimes  three  workers,  one 
using  the  four  poster  at  night,  a  second  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  came  off  the  night  shift,  and  a  third,  in 
the  afternoon. 

FAERYTHING  INCREASED 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  a  period  of  18 

months,  the  population  increased  40  % ;  savings  bank 
deposits  increased  a  like  40%,  and  arrests  for 
drunkenness  increased  41%. 

When  the  housing  problem  became  so  acute  that 
workers  would  no  longer  come  into  Bridgeport, 
knowing  there  was  no  place  to  sleep,  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  U.  M.  C.  established  a  real  estate 
department,  commenced  buying  up  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  plants  and  erected  42  four  family 
houses,  63  six  family  houses,  and  14  dormitories, 
each  to  house  50  girls.  Then  on  August  9,  1916,  the 
Bridgeport  Housing  Company  took  out  incorpor¬ 
ation  papers  for  the  erection  of  1000  new  homes  for 
working  men. 

War  orders  came  first  to  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company  which  began  to  add  to  its  force 
and  speed  up  its  factory;  next  the  Locomobile  Com¬ 
pany  speeded  up,  with  rumored  orders  for  three  ton 
trucks  for  England.  The  average  working  force  of 
1200  was  increased  to  1800.  Then  the  Lake  Torpedo 
Company,  equipped  for  the  building  of  submarines, 
after  the  designs  of  Simon  Lake,  commenced  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  plant.  New  water  lots  were  bought  adjoining 
the  old  plant  and  work  commenced  which  would 
quadruple  the  capacity  of  1914.  Whereas  before  the 


war  the  plant  could  build  only  five  boats  a  year,  by 
the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  equipped  to  build  20  boats 
a  year. 

Two  other  arms  and  munitions  plants,  the 
American  and  British  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  British  Projectile  Company  began  turning  out 
materials  of  war.  The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company 
added  new  buildings  and  doubled  its  working  force 
on  account  of  war  orders. 

Now  came  a  huge  new  factory,  the  Remington 
Arms  Company.  The  year  1914  found  the  young 
Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge  at  the  age  of  34  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  big  plant  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company  in  Bridgeport  and  the  Remington  Arms 
Company  at  Ilion,  New  York. 

It  was  rumored  that  a  supplement  to  the  Ilion  plant 
was  to  be  built  in  Canada.  But  instead  the  Reming¬ 
ton  Arms  Company’s  new  factory  came  to  Bridge¬ 
port.  In  five  months,  from  March  15  to  August  16, 

1915,  a  row  of  one  story  brick  buildings  (bayonet 
factories)  and  a  parallel  row  of  five  story  brick  build¬ 
ings  (rifle  factories)  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  rose  on 
a  site  north  of  the  U.  M.  C. 

Meantime  the  U.  M.  C.  had  not  been  idle,  but  had 
added  seven  four  story  brick  buildings  to  its  original 
factory,  had  increased  its  usual  2200  employes  to 
7000  and  was  running  three  eight  hour  shifts. 

All  day  long  a  line  of  men  stood  outside  the 
Remington  Arms  Company  waiting  to  be  hired  and  it 
was  said  of  the  firm  that  one  new  man  joined  the  force 
every  20  minutes.  Suffice  to  say  that  1400 — 1600 
men  were  taken  on  every  month  for  nearly  a  year.  In 
November  1915,  3000  were  employed.  By  April  1, 

1916,  the  number  had  jumped  to  16,000  and  20,000 
more  were  expected. 

Bridgeport  suffered  acute  growing  pains  during 
this  period,  not  only  in  factory  space  and  housing 
quarters,  but  elsewhere.  Schools  were  crowded.  The 
normal  annual  increase  in  the  school  population 
jumped  from  800  to  1621.  Some  32  new  teachers 
were  hired  and  24  new  schoolrooms  were  opened. 
But  this  still  wasn’t  enough. 

Recreational  facilities  were  badly  needed.  Theaters 
were  filled  to  overflowing;  cheap  little  dance  halls 
mushroomed  overnight;  churches  opened  gymnasiums 
and  clubs;  saloons  were  jammed;  and  a  number  of 
cafes  advertised  “Cabaret  dancing  6  p.  m.  until  mid¬ 
night”;  the  street  corners  were  conspicuous  for  lounge 
lizards. 
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WAR! 

The  atmosphere  registered  a  sharp  change  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War. 
April  2,  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  stood  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  asked  that  body  to  formally  declare 
war  on  Germany. 

Bridgeport  boys  were  organising  and  several  com¬ 
panies  had  already  been  mobilised  by  the  time  war 
was  declared  April  6,  1917.  A  few  men  in  Battery 
F,  10th  Field  Artillery  from  Bridgeport  entered  the 
federal  service,  March  30,  1917. 

Second  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Connec¬ 
ticut  National  Guard,  two  officers  and  106  enlisted 
men,  entered  the  federal  service  April  2,  1917. 

Fourth  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Connec¬ 
ticut  National  Guard,  two  officers  and  119  enlisted 
men,  entered  federal  service  April  3,  1917. 

The  Connecticut  Naval  Militia,  was  mobilised 
April  7,  1917,  and  the  Third  Division  located  in 
Bridgeport  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Anderson,  left  for  Commonwealth  pier  in 
Boston,  April  9,  1917.  This  division  was  ordered  to 
join  the  cruiser  U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina  which  acted 
as  an  escort  for  the  first  convoy  of  American  troops 
sent  to  France. 

The  Sixth  Division  of  the  Naval  Militia  for  Aero¬ 
nautic  duties  only,  was  mobilised  April  7,  1917  and 
sent  to  the  aviation  base  at  Marblehead,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  division  had  Been  organised  in  February, 
1917,  by  Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Merritt,  ordnance  offi¬ 
cer,  on  order  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington.  The  commanding  officer  was  Ensign 
D.  Cooper.  This  aviation  division  and  the  one  or¬ 
ganised  in  Rhode  Island  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Byrd, 
now  admiral,  were  the  first  two  naval  reserve  aviation 
divisions  organised  in  the  United  States. 

July  25,  1917  was  official  mobilisation  day  for  all 
Connecticut  National  Guard  units.  On  this  day,  the 
First  Connecticut  Ambulance  Company  with  four 
officers  and  139  enlisted  men  from  Bridgeport  entered 
federal  service. 

The  same  day,  20  Bridgeport  men  in  the  Sanitary 
Detachment,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Connecticut 
National  Guards,  entered  federal  service. 

July  25th  also,  the  11th  Company,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  Connecticut  National  Guard,  three  officers 
and  115  enlisted  men,  entered  federal  service.  Also, 
the  band,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  22  enlisted  men  from  Bridgeport 
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and  one  enlisted  man  from  Plainfield  entered  federal 
service. 

FIRST  PARADE 

Bridgeport’s  first  World  War  military  parade  took 
place  July  24,  1917,  the  night  before  the  first  detach¬ 
ment  of  boys  left  for  camp.  The  men  marched 
through  streets  lined  with  cheering  men,  women  and 
children.  They  were  escorted  by  the  Home  Guard 
units  and  were  reviewed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  by 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  Post. 

By  5  o’clock  the  next  morning,  official  mobilization 
day,  the  city  was  alive  with  khaki  clad  lads.  Long 
before  dawn,  camp  was  broken  at  Pleasure  Beach 
(then  Steeplechase  Island)  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
Third  Battalion,  Second  Connecticut  Infantry. 
Shortly  after  8  o’clock  the  battalion  marched  off  the 
island,  through  Seaview  Avenue  and  tramped  in 
heavy  marching  order,  through  Stratford  Avenue  to 
the  railroad  station.  As  their  going  had  not  been 
made  public,  there  were  few  to  bid  the  infantry  boys 
good-bye  but  nevertheless  they  were  given  a  rousing 
send-off  by  the  group  at  the  station.  Four  companies 
of  the  Third  Battalion  left  at  8:30  a.  m. 

By  10  in  the  morning  the  station  was  jammed  with 
the  hundreds  of  fathers,  mothers,  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  relatives  who  had  come  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  members  of  the  Fourth  Coast  Artillery  Company. 
The  boys  entrained  for  Fort  Wright  at  10  a.  m. 

Saturday  morning,  July  28,  1917  at  10  o’clock,  the 
last  unit  of  national  guardsmen  left  the  city.  The 
First  Connecticut  Ambulance  Corps,  known  as 
“Bridgeport’s  Own”  boarded  the  train  for  Niantic  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  This  company  was  recruited 
to  war  strength  of  1 50  men  and  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  changed  to  the  Third  Connecticut  Ambulance 
Company.  Later,  the  name  was  again  changed  to 
102nd  Ambulance  Company.  After  eight  weeks 
training  at  Niantic  this  company  was,  on  Steptember 
25,  1917,  ordered  on  its  now  famous  journey  to  the 
western  front  in  France. 

Members  of  the  Eleventh  Coast  Artillery,  the 
C.  A.  C.  band,  and  the  Sanitary  detachment  en¬ 
trained  shortly  after  9  o’clock  for  Forts  Wright  and 
Terry,  New  York.  Battery  F.,  Tenth  Regiment, 
Field  Artillery,  Connecticut  National  Guard,  started 
on  the  hike  to  Niantic  at  9:30  a.  m. 

A  huge  crowd  gathered  to  see  the  last  delegation 
entrain.  Some  of  the  wives  and  mothers  became 
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hysterical  and  several  women  fainted,  necessitating 
the  calling  of  the  ambulance. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station,  the  crowds 
yelled  and  cheered,  shouting  bravely  after  the  depart' 
ing  boys,  “Good'bye,  Good  Luck,  God  Bless  You!” 

By  noon  the  great  armory  was  as  bare  as  the  pro' 
verbial  cupboard  of  Mother  Hubbard.  Only  Ex' 
Sergeant  Timothy  Donahue,  who  had  seen  service  in 
his  time,  remained  behind,  in  charge  of  the  armory. 

Among  the  Bridgeport  officers  who  commanded 


the  first  detachment  of  boys  who  went  to  the  war 
from  this  city  were  the  following: 

Lieutenant'colonel  Vincent  M.  King,  second  in 
command,  C.A.C.;  Captain  Arthur  C.  Bennett, 
Fourth  C.A.C.  Company;  Lieutenant  Camille 
Mazeau,  Fourth  C.A.C.  Company;  Captain  Louis  J. 
Brague,  Second  C.A.C.  Company  Major  Frederick 
J.  Adams,  chief  surgeon,  C.N.G.;  Lieutenant  John 
T.  Powers,  Ambulance  Company;  Lieutenant 
Charles  H.  Sprague,  Ambulance  Company;  Lieutem 
ant  Philip  E.  Bronson,  Eleventh  C.A.C.  Company; 
Lieutenant  George  B.  Garlick,  Sanitary  Detachment; 
Lieutenant  William  Nagle,  Ambulance  Company; 
Captain  J.  Allen  Twachtman;  Second  Lieutenant 
Harold  T.  Griswold. 

Lieutenant  Laurence  E.  Poole,  Sanitary  Detach' 


ment;  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Lawlor,  Ambulance  Com' 
pany;  Captain  Louis  R.  O’Neill,  Eleventh  C.A.C. 
Company;  First  Lieutenant  Miles  G.  Thompson; 
Second  Company;  Second  Lieutenant  Perry  L. 
Elaynes,  Eleventh  Company;  Captain  Frank  W. 
Stevens. 

With  the  Connecticut  Naval  Militia,  Third  Divi' 
sion  (from  Bridgeport)  were  Lieutenant  William  A. 
Anderson,  Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Merritt,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Lambert,  Lieutenant  John  C.  Ross. 

HOME  DEFENSE 

Bridgeport  was  now  left  to  its  war  munitions,  its 
relief  and  comfort  clubs  and  its  various  other  war 
activities. 

The  Bridgeport  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  now  came  into  prominence  This  was  not  a 
new  organisation  for  as  far  back  as  July,  1898,  a 
woman’s  auxiliary  of  the  National  Red  Cross  had 
been  organized  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  D. 
Bishop  on  Courtland  Hill.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Read 
was  elected  chairman  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  vice  chairman. 

When  the  present  Bridgeport  chapter  was  organ' 
ized  nearly  20  years  later,  Mrs.  Bishop  was  again 
named  vice  chairman.  February  14,  1917,  the  group 
met  and  formally  organized  the  existing  chapter. 
Walter  B.  Laffiar  was  named  chairman. 

One  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the 
chapter  was  the  Military  Relief  Committee  of  which 
Mrs.  C.  Nathaniel  Worthen  was  chairman.  Another 
was  the  Civilian  Relief  Committee  with  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Read  as  chairman.  A  third  was  the 
Finance  Committee  with  Bradford  D.  Pierce  as  chair' 
man. 

A  prominent  division  under  the  Military  Relief 
Committee  was  the  American  Red  Cross  nursing 
service.  A  local  chapter  had  been  organized  in  1911 
with  Eliza  Lavery  as  chairman.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War  in  1917,  there  were 
just  22  nurses  in  the  local  organization.  Almost 
overnight  the  figure  jumped  to  85. 

Forty-three  nurses  were  appointed  to  military 
service;  20  were  not  eligible.  The  latter  were  ern 
rolled  in  the  Home  Defense  Corps. 

A  First  Aid  Department  was  established  under  the 
chapter,  with  Dr.  H.  Willard  Fleck  as  chairman. 
When  he  was  called  to  service,  Mrs.  Fleck  took 
charge.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  was  formed 
in  September,  1917. 
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There  were  also  the  Minute  Women  with  Mrs. 
Fleck  as  head  and  Miss  M.  Dotten  Gros  Claude  as 
campaign  manager. 

Today,  the  Bridgeport  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Amelia  C. 
Wenderoth,  executive  secretary. 

A  Comfort  Club  was  organised  in  October,  1917 
to  send  gifts  of  cigarettes,  candy  and  knitted  gar' 
ments  to  the  boys  in  France.  Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
was  first  president.  The  club  was  disbanded  in  1919. 

Bridgeport  also  had  its  Home  Guard  units,  subse' 
quently  known  as  State  Guard  units.  Attorney 
Clifford  B.  Wilson  of  Bridgeport  was  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Military  district  which  included  Bridgeport 
and  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  Fairfield  county. 
There  were  one  or  more  units  in  each  town.  Stephen 

G.  Cronan  was  lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  succeeded 
Colonel  Wilson  when  the  latter  resigned  shortly 
after  the  World  War.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
his  lieutenant  colonel,  Louis  J.  Herrmann.  The  staff 
comprised  Captain  Henry  C.  Stevenson,  Captain  J. 

H.  Callahan,  Captain  J.  Alex  H.  Robinson,  Captain 
Donald  MacIntyre,  Captain  Frederick  W.  Wren  and 
Captain  William  E.  Seeley,  all  of  Bridgeport. 

Army  offices  and  naval  offices  were  set  up  in  sev' 
eral  of  the  larger  war  plants  in  Bridgeport,  and  the 
naval  offices  in  the  Lake  Torpedo  Company,  the 
American  Can  Company,  and  the  American  and 
British  Company  boasted  a  number  of  yeomanettes. 

ARMISTICE 

With  much  ncise  and  gusto,  Bridgeport  celebrated 
the  Armistice,  signed  at  5:40  a.  m.  November  11, 
1918. 

The  city  was  awakened  in  the  early  hours  by  the 
tooting  of  whistles,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  blowing 
of  horns  and  the  booming  of  guns  and  cannon.  Be' 
fore  daybreak,  every  factory  whistle  where  steam  was 
up,  was  blowing  strong.  The  beautiful  chimes  at  St. 
John’s  Church  ,  Park  and  Fairfield  Avenues,  were 
tunefully  pealing  long  before  daylight. 

The  first  marchers  came  parading  the  central 
thoroughfares  shortly  before  six  o’clock.  Men  did  not 
take  time  to  fully  robe  themselves  but  donned  great' 
coats  to  cover  their  underclothing  and  went  forth  for 
a  beforeffireakfast  demonstration  in  that  garb,  despite 
the  chill  air. 

Schools  closed;  factories  closed;  stores  closed; 
hanging  out  signs  “Closed — Celebrating  Liberty 


Nobody  wanted  to  work  and  few  did.  By  noon,  the 
city  was  celebrating  a  complete  holiday. 

Every  organised  band  and  drum  corps  in  the  city 
was  on  the  streets  and  everyone  was  parading.  Early 
in  the  forenoon,  the  Howland  Dry  Goods  Company 
marshalled  its  forces  into  Cannon  Street  for  a  parade, 
each  participant  carrying  a  flag.  Hundreds  of  work' 
ers  from  the  Remington  Arms  Company  fell  into 
line. 

Gaily  decorated  automobiles  of  wild,  happy  people 
filled  the  streets.  Farm  wagons  with  wheel  spokes 
wrapped  in  gay  bunting,  joined  the  parade.  Several 
hundred  students  from  the  Bridgeport  High  School 
marched  behind  a  band.  Employes  of  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company  lined  up  with  banners, 
behind  a  hastily  arranged  band  made  up  of  men  with 
cartridge  buckets  of  tin  and  metal  hammers. 

Traffic  was  a  hodge  podge.  Everyone  was  yelling 
and  shrieking  and  hooraying.  Patriotic  drapings 
hung  from  every  window  and  every  pole;  flags  were 
at  a  premium;  confetti  and  cut  up  paper  floated  from 
the  office  buildings  and  store  windows;  paper  stream' 
ers  hung  across  trolley  and  light  wires  in  hit  or  miss 
array. 

Saloons  closed  at  1 1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Most 
of  the  stores  were  closed  by  10,  the  clerks  parading 
on  foot,  or  filling  trucks  and  buses,  waving  flags  and 
banging  tin  cans.  The  celebration  continued  far  into 
the  night. 

Two  days  afterward,  November  13,  an  official 
victory  parade  was  staged  in  Bridgeport.  Almost 
15,000  took  part,  the  parade  being  so  long  that  it  took 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  More 
than  100,000  witnessed  the  spectacle. 

The  first  ship  to  bring  overseas  troops  back  to  the 
United  States  was  the  Canopic  at  Boston,  December 
11,  1918.  The  ship  tied  up  at  her  Charlestown  dock 
at  nine  in  the  morning  with  1,067  men  aboard. 

A  large  number  of  Bridgeporters  who  had  gone  to 
Boston  the  night  before,  were  present  when  the  ship 
came  in  and  joined  in  bombarding  the  boys  with 
cigarettes  and  candy.  The  boys,  who  were  clinging 
to  every  part  of  the  ship,  greeted  the  local  delegation 
with  wild  cheers  and  whistling. 

December  26,  1918,  America’s  battle  fleet  steamed 
into  New  York  harbor,  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm. 
The  home'coming  fleet  included  Admiral  Mayo’s  flag' 
ship  the  “Pennsylvania”  and  nine  other  dread' 
naughts. 
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From  this  time  forward  the  “boys”  commenced 
returning  to  Bridgeport  in  small  and  large  groups;  ah 
though  it  was  many  months,  years  for  some,  before 
all  were  home  again. 

WAR  MEMORIALS 

During  the  ensuing  years,  war  memorials  were 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  in  1918, 
Victory  Bridge  and  Vic- 
tory  Drive  at  Beardsley 
were  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  ClifFe, 
superintendent  of  parks. 

The  bridge  spans  the  road' 
way  which  enters  the  park 
from  East  Main  Street  and 
is  125  feet  long. 

The  bridge  did  not 
cost  the  city  more  than 
$10,000,  for  the  sketch 
was  made  in  the  office  of 
the  city  engineer,  in  charge 
of  Alfred  H.  Terry,  labor 
was  composed  mostly  of 
park  employes,  and  the  material  was  mostly  local. 

May  31,  1919,  an  honor  roll  in  memory  of  deceased 
ex-service  men  and  women  of  the  World  War  was 
dedicated  and  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  city  hall. 
Fourteen  years  later  the  tablet  was  placed  outside  on 
the  city  hall  green,  the  tablet  being  set  in  the  face  of 
an  eight  ton  boulder  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
Fairchild  Wheeler  Park  golf  course,  where  it  had 
been  buried  in  a  small  ravine.  Thomas  Sabatino  of 
Bridgeport  sculptured  the  faces  of  a  soldier,  a  sailor 
and  a  marine,  on  one  side  of  the  boulder.  The  tablet 
was  dedicated  in  its  new  site  October  29,  1933.  The 
list  of  veterans  on  this  honor  roll  will  be  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

In  May,  1929,  the  Harry  W.  Congdon  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  gave  a  captured  German  artillery 
field-piece  of  the  77  millimeter  type  to  the  city  and  it 
was  placed  in  Seaside  Park. 

A  captured  German  mortar  presented  by  the 
Raymond  W.  Harris  Post,  V.F.W.  stands  on  the 
lawn  of  the  county  court  house  on  Golden  Hill  Street. 

DOCTORS  AND  NURSES 

Bridgeport  sent  its  quota  of  doctors  and  nurses  to 
the  front. 

The  following  were  physicians  from  Bridgeport 


who  served  in  the  World  War:  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Sprague,  Dr.  Frank  Stevens,  Dr.  Fred  Adams,  Dr. 
George  Garlick,  Dr.  James  Warren  Knepp,  Dr. 
George  Hawley,  Dr.  Owen  James  Groark,  Dr. 
Cornelius  Conklin,  Dr.  Henry  Bertram  Lambert. 

Dr.  Maurice  Lionel  Cheney,  Dr.  James  Patrick 
McManus,  Dr.  John  Gabriel  O’Connell,  Dr.  Richard 
O’B.  Shea,  Dr.  Clifton  Clark  Taylor,  Dr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Charles  Pasuth,  Dr.  Edward  Russell  Roberts, 
Dr.  Stanton  Reinhart  Smith,  Dr.  Fessenden  Lorenzo 
Day,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Leverty. 

Dr.  James  Douglas  Gold,  Dr.  Harry  Willard  Fleck, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Brooks  Finkelstone,  Dr.  Marcus  Carl 
Beck,  Dr.  Laurence  E.  Poole,  Dr.  Edward  Francis 
McGovern,  Dr.  Daniel  Cleveland  Patterson,  Dr. 
John  T.  Powers,  Dr.  John  Shea,  Dr.  Joseph  Francis 
Watts. 

Dr.  Arthur  Scrimgeour,  Dr.  Alfred  Kornblut,  in 
the  navy;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Foley,  an  interne  at  St. 
Vincent’s  hospital  who  died  in  service. 

Forty-three  nurses  were  appointed  to  military 
service,  two  of  them  dying  in  service.  The  complete 
list  included : 

Frances  M.  Cochran,  Margaret  Stuart,  Nancy  J. 
Molumphy,  Johanna  L.  Sogaard,  Cora  D.  Nichols, 
Mary  A.  Cody,  Mary  C.  Baron,  Catherine  McGurty. 
(Note:  Died  in  service  while  serving  with  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  54  in  France.) 

Mary  L.  Flannagan,  H.  Elizabeth  Maiden,  Ruth 
Widinghoff,  Elizabeth  B.  Roth,  Grace  C.  Tooker, 
Marion  E.  Johnson,  Kathleen  V.  Coll,  Mary  C. 
White,  Minnie  C.  Kantack,  Deborah  R.  Nelson. 

Florence  E.  Douglass,  Albina  Montana,  Martha  J. 
Doyle,  Margaret  T.  Fairbairn,  Helen  M.  Godsee, 
Anna  F.  Light,  Catherine  B.  Salmon,  Nellie  Reilly, 
Florence  M.  Lewis,  Bertha  B.  Linn. 

Ethel  B.  Bassett,  Agnes  E.  Gustafson,  Margaret  P. 
Ingraham,  Alice  M.  MacKenzie,  Elizabeth  L. 
Dowkes,  Clara  V.  Lindquist,  Catherine  Laguire, 
Kate  Toomey,  Grace  L.  Sirene,  Catherine  E.  Burke. 

Margaret  A.  McGrady,  Helena  T.  Kelly,  Emma  E. 
Evers,  Catherine  M.  Grady,  Emily  N.  Porter. 

Ullie  Stowe,  an  army  nurse,  died  in  service,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1918. 

VETERANS’  POSTS 

Since  the  World  War,  a  number  of  veterans’  posts 
and  auxiliaries  have  been  formed. 

The  Harry  W\  Congdon  Post,  No.  11,  American 
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Legion  was  organized  in  1919.  The  unit  was  named 
in  memory  of  Harry  W.  Congdon  who  died  in  ser¬ 
vice.  After  engaging  in  every  one  of  the  great  battles 
fought  by  the  Americans,  being  breveted  for  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  and  other  medals,  and  cited  by 
General  Edwards  for  gallantry  in  action,  Corporal 
Harry  W.  Congdon  of  Bridgeport  was  killed  in 
action,  November  10,  1918,  less  than  24  hours  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Congdon  was  a  former  stock  clerk  in  the  Loco¬ 
mobile  Company.  He  left  two  brothers,  Raymond 
and  Thomas  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Leiss,  Mrs. 
John  Mead  and  Mrs.  John  Hanley. 

The  present  Harry  W.  Congdon  Post  is  located  at 
307  Golden  Hill.  Harry  Barske  is  commander  for 
1936.  The  auxiliary  of  the  Congdon  Post  was  or¬ 
ganized  December  7,  1922.  Mrs  Ella  Carpenette  is 
president  for  1936.  The  auxiliary  was  formed  by 
Mrs.  Fanny  Crosby  who  was  also  its  first  president. 

A  Catherine  McGurty  chapter  was  organized  in 
connection  with  the  Congdon  Post  shortly  after  the 
World  War  in  honor  of  the  nurse  who  died  in 
service.  The  chapter  included  both  nurses  and  yeo- 
manettes.  It  has  since  been  dissolved. 

Recently,  a  tree  was  dedicated  to  Catherine 
McGurty  in  the  memorial  Elm  Tree  Row  on  the  lawn 
of  the  government  hospital  at  Newington. 

The  Bronson  Hawley  Post,  No.  134,  American 
Legion,  was  organized  March  8,  1934,  when  the 
charter  was  granted.  The  Post  was  named  in  honor 
of  Bronson  Hawley,  killed  in  action,  August  23, 
1918,  during  the  Flanders  drive.  Before  entering  the 
war,  Mr.  Hawley  had  a  farm  on  Toilsome  Hill.  He 
was  the  younger  of  four  brothers.  Samuel,  Alexander 
and  Dr.  George  Hawley  survived  him. 

The  Hawley  Post  is  located  at  1430  Main  Street. 
Benjamin  W.  Graham  is  commander.  The  auxiliary 
was  also  organized  March  8,  1934.  Mrs.  Olga 
Herman  is  president. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  Association, 
W.  W.  of  Bridgeport  now  at  164  State  Street,  was 
organized  on  April  13,  1922.  It  is  named  the  John 
Banville  Chapter  No.  3  in  honor  of  the  soldier  of  that 
name  who  died  in  action.  Walter  Thayer  was  first 
commander.  Anthony  Corb  is  commander  for  1936. 
The  auxiliary  was  organized  in  October,  1930  with 
Mrs.  Rachael  Smith  as  the  first  commander.  Mrs. 
Anna  Parquette  is  present  commander. 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Raymond  W. 
Harris  Post  No.  145  was  organized  May  26,  1919. 
John  Nicholson  is  the  present  commander.  The 
auxiliary  was  organized  April  6,  1920.  Miss  Betty 
Kelley  is  president  for  1936.  The  post  and  auxiliary 
meet  at  164  State  Street.  Post  was  named  after 
Raymond  Walter  Harris,  first  soldier  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Force  to  make  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice.  He  was  employed  by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and 
Hartford  R.  R.  Co. 

The  Bridgeport  Chapter  of  the  Yankee  Division 
(YD)  Veterans’  Association  was  first  organized  in 
1919  and  was  reorganized  on  April  1,  1935.  Robert 
Rcvburn  is  president  today,  1936.  The  auxiliary  was 
organized  in  May,  1936.  Mrs.  Charles  Bonner  is 
president. 

The  National  Association  of  Naval  Veterans  was 
organized  in  1887.  Bridgeport  Fort  No.  5  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Association,  March,  1933. 
Present  commander  is  Frank  J.  Kelly.  Two  or  three 
months  after  the  organization  of  the  Post,  the  auxil¬ 
iary  was  formed.  Mrs.  Margaret  Kleiner  is  the 
present  head.  Thomas  W.  Toothill  is  chief  yeoman 
for  the  fort  and  Mrs.  Cecily  Kelly  is  chief  yeoman  for 
the  auxiliary. 

After  the  World  War,  the  home  guard  units 
which  later  became  state  guard  units,  formed  a 
veterans’  association  of  the  state  guard.  The  local 
chapter  was  known  as  the  Frederick  J.  Breckbill  Post 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Guards  Association.  Francis 
Munich  is  commander  and  George  Seltsam,  secretary. 

The  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of 
America,  Post  No.  24,  Inc.  was  organized  in  Bridge¬ 
port  in  1920  and  reorganized  in  1924.  Stanley 
Plonski  is  now  commander.  The  Polish  Army  Vet¬ 
erans  Association,  Ladies  Auxiliary  No.  23  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  June,  1930.  Mrs.  Mary  Uliasz  heads  the 
auxiliary  at  the  present  time. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Bridgeport  Post  No.  88  was  organized  in  January, 
1935.  David  B.  Saltman  is  the  present  commander. 
Dr.  S.  Howard  Cohan  of  Bridgeport  is  state  com¬ 
mander.  Attorney  Charles  S.  Brody  of  Bridgeport 
is  deputy  judge  advocate  general  in  the  National 
Association.  The  auxiliary  was  formed  June  23, 
1935.  Miss  Kate  Rosenbluh  heads  the  auxiliary. 

The  Italian-American  World  War  Veterans,  Inc. 
was  organized  in  1933,  the  first  meeting  being  in 
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April,  1933.  Pasquale  Diorio  was  the  first  com' 
rnander.  Angelo  Percy  is  the  present  commander. 
The  boys  call  themselves  American  Veterans  O.I.E. 
(Of  Italian  Extraction) 


HONOR  ROLL 

The  following  are  the  names  of  World  War 
veterans  listed  on  the  Honor  Roll  tablet  on  the  city 
hall  green.  The  names  of  Ludwig  Bohman  and 
Daniel  J.  Callahan  have  been  deleted  by  this  author, 
as  they  are  both  alive,  as  was  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  chapter 


James,  Agnew 
Walter  G.  Altman 
Martin  A.  Anderson 
Thomas  Armstrong 
Ignatz  Baltonsaita 
Marston  Edson  Banks 
John  J.  Banville 
Charles  H.  Bast 
Edward  Becker 
Edward  E.  Belden 
Samuel  Belinski 
Edward  Bennett 
Clarence  R.  Benson 
Joseph  Bertany 
Chick  Biolopas 
George  N.  Bonomo 
Charles  Bromley 
Frank  W.  Burke 
Kasimer  Butkevich 
James  Butler 
William  R.  Carroll 
Joseph  Cassidy 
Michael  E.  Cerretta 
Carleton  B.  Chase 
Henry  C.  Clark 
Miss  Louise  Clericuzio 
Harry  M.  Clifford 
John  H.  Collins 
Harry  W.  Congdon 
Richard  Cochrane 
John  A.  Constein 
Edward  J.  Cook 
Edward  J.  Cosgrove 
Robert  Henry  Cowles 
Thomas  H.  Crowley 
William  J.  Cumming 
John  E.  Cunningham 
Angelo  Cupiccia 
Patrick  J.  Darragh 
Frederick  B.  Demming 
Alexander  Dobrzicki 
Robert  F  H.  Dobson 
William  Dodes 
Christoh  Drclapas 
Charles  Dunn 
Arthur  W.  Edward 
Thomas  R.  Ellis 
Forest  E.  Ellman 
Thomas  Ellsmore 
Frank  Enfanti 
Joseph  P.  Fitzsimmons 
William  Fitzsimmons 
Archie  Fortin 
Walter  D.  Frazier 
Stephen  W.  Galla 


Matthew  Gerra 
Joseph  Gianelli 
Angelo  Graiuni 
Willis  W.  Goodrow 
Bronislaw  Gzunk 
Robert  B.  Hall 
Howard  B.  Hull 
Garnet  Hands 
Gray  Hanrahan 
Carl  S.  Hansen 
Raymond  W.  Harris 
Charles  C.  Hartman 
Bronson  Hawley 
Thomas  P.  Healy 
David  E.  Heaphy 
Herbert  F.  Heggie 
William  Henry  Heid 
James  F.  Hickey 
Cristobol  R.  Hidalgo 
Floyd  G.  Hiltz 
Clarence  Hurd 
Emil  Jessen 
Gustav  A.  Johnson 
Harold  C.  Johnson 
Victor  E.  Joinville 
Ernest  Jones 
John  A.  Jurenos 
John  J.  Keane 
Robert  L.  Kellner 
Daniel  J.  Kelly 
Field  W.  Kelly 
George  William  Kelly 
Joseph  A.  Kelly 
Wladyslaw  Kempski 
William  Kennedy 
Joseph  Kielar 
William  A.  Kilroy 
Vincent  King 
Alex  Kivacs 
Walter  K.  Knight 
Peter  Kochiss 
Frank  P.  Kogel 
John  S.  Kolesar 
William  Korzevich 
John  Kranyak 
Alexander  Kwash 
Frank  Lada 
Patrick  F.  Lally 
Russell  E.  Lockwood 
Domenio  Luchiano 
John  W.  Lynch 
Samuel  Magilnick 
Mario  Magini 
Undine  Mainiero 
George  Manual 


Joseph  Marcello 
Wilson  Marshall,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Martin 
Aloy  Mastroni 
Peter  McDermott 
Patrick  J.  McGuinniss 
Katherine  McGurdy 
James  M.  McLevy 
John  Ward  McLarney 
Joseph  McMahon 
Otto  McManus 
John  B.  McNamara 
Robert  McTavish 
Hector  N.  Menard 
Stanley  Mikucionis 
Cristos  Millios 
Edgar  Mills 
Charles  Mitchell 
James  J.  Moore 
Michael  Montanaro 
Herbert  Monty 
John  P.  Morrissey 
Thomas  M.  Morrissey,  Jr. 
John  H.  Morrison 
Stephen  Mrasko 
James  Mulligan 
Daniel  Murphy 
Jeremiah  E.  Murphy 
F.  J.  Neubauer 
James  J.  Norcia 
Joseph  O’Beirne 
Henry  J  O’Hara 
Howard  Olmstead 
Robert  J.  O’Mara 
George  R.  Osborne 
Apost'olos  Paris 
Francisco  Pappalo 
Lawrence  Patrick 
Ronald  M.  Peck 
Joseph  Penza 
Peter  S.  Pero 
John  Pettus 
Edwin  Bror  Pierson 
John  G.  Pino 
Walter  Plucker 
George  Pohorenez 
Jay  Pollins 
Dominic  Pompelli 
John  C.  Pratt 
James  A.  Przekop 


Paul  Henry  Quinn 
Stanley  Rhodes 
Edward  Richards 
Clifford  Robarts 
Edward  J.  Rogan 
William  F.  Roller 
Harry  B.  Romm 
Paul  Ross 
Edmund  B.  Rowe 
Anthony  Sadowski 
William  J.  Sauer 
Fred  C.  Schneider 
Harold  Schowers 
Walter  Sebiske 
Rudolph  Seitzberg 
Rency  Sequin 
EfEn  Shatanetz 
Samuel  Sherman 
John  F.  Sheskey 
John  E.  Simko 
Reginald  P.  Simpson 
Joseph  A.  Sjovall 
Adrian  Slootmaker 
George  Smith 
Frank  Snyder 
Edwin  F.  Stanton 
John  M.  Steele 
John  M.  Stengel 
William  T.  Stillman 
Miss  Ullie  A.  Stowe 
William  Strovinski 
Joseph  Sullivan 
Walter  C.  Sussybski 
Raymond  Tingard 
Charles  D.  Thay  er 
George  Tohornc 
John  J.  Travers 
John  Vaughn 
Gaetano  Vindigni 
Frederick  W.  Voight 
Earl  Madden  Vunek 
John  Walker 
Albert  Waller 
Frank  Wargo 
John  Webber 
Joseph  C.  Wellwood 
Charles  A.  Weston 
Harry  White 
Merritt  Wood 
John  Zembo 


The  following  Bridgeport  boys  were  among  those 
decorated  or  cited  for  bravery  during  the  World 
War: 

Patrick  J.  Clark,  private,  Distinguished  Service 
Cross;  John  Duly,  sergeant.  Distinguished  Service 
Cross;  Orie  H.  La  Croix,  corporal,  Distinguished 
Service  Cross;  Marc  V.  Launcelot,  sergeant,  Distin' 
guished  Service  Cross;  Anthony  M.  Wallace,  cor' 
poral,  Distinguished  Service  Cross;  James  F.  Clark, 
corporal,  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  two  cita' 
tions;  Harry  W.  Congdon,  private,  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and  two  citations;  John  E.  Conroy, 
private,  two  citations;  Hugh  J.  Lawlor,  private,  two 
citations;  Joseph  Smith,  private,  citation. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 


Fifty  Broadway  stars,  including  Mae  Murray, 
“Torchy”  Hines,  Lou  Tellegen,  Nita  Naldi, 
William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  Toto  the  famous  clown, 
paid  homage  to  Sylvester  Z.  Poli,  beloved  New  Eng- 
land  showman,  at  the  grand  opening  of  the  Palace 
theatre  in  Bridgeport,  the  night  of  September  4,  1922. 

The  opening  of  the  Palace  was  Poli’s  crowning 
triumph  in  Bridgeport.  A  long  and  colorful  thea' 
trical  history  preceded  this  achievement. 

Back  in  the  Puritan  days,  little  in  the  way  of 
amusement  was  allowed;  dramatic  lectures  and 


the  credit  for  organising  the  first  theatrical  house. 
Segee  owned  the  old  Steamboat  Hotel  on  State  Street 
near  Main,  and  it  was  upstairs,  over  the  hotel,  where 
the  first  shows  were  given.  The  theatre  was  called 
Franklin  hall.  Then,  in  1870,  the  enterprising  young 
man  built  his  opera  house  near  the  old  Steamboat 
Hotel. 

The  Segee  Opera  House,  Bell’s  Museum,  and  the 
Ghost  Shows  provided  most  of  Bridgeport’s  enter' 
tainment  until  Edmund  V.  Hawes  built  the  Hawes 
Opera  House  in  1877. 


MAUDE  ADAMS  AND  JOHN  DREW 

To  Smith’s  Colonial  Theatre,  847  Main  Street  in  1902,  came  these  famous 
stage  stars.  They  are  shown  above  in  a  scene  from  “Rosemary”  hit  of  1896. 

“moral  plays”  marked  the  beginning  of  the  show 
business  in  Bridgeport.  In  1852,  the  citizens  saw 
their  first  circus.  In  1870,  the  first  theatre  in  the 
community  was  built. 

To  Lewis  Christian  Segee,  son  of  a  Hessian,  goes 


P.  T.  Barnum  entered  the 
theatrical  picture  in  1883  when 
he  built  Recreation  Hall,  known 
in  successive  years  as  the  Theatre 
Belknap,  Proctor’s  Grand  Opera 
House  and  as  “The  Audi' 
torium.” 

The  Auditorium  didn’t  make 
money  and  was  sold  to  Edward 
C.  Smith  of  New  York  in  1897 
for  $1700.  Smith  brought  some 
“live”  shows  to  town  and  when 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  given, 
12,672  persons  attended  in  three 
days. 

At  the  height  of  Smith’s  sue' 
cess,  Sylvester  Poli  entered  the 
scene.  Poli’s  progress  to  leader' 
ship  in  the  show  world  may  be 
termed  one  of  the  romances  of 
American  business.  Coming  to 
this  country  as  a  poor  boy,  he 
earned  his  first  dollars  by  his  re' 
markable  talent  as  a  sculptor,  his 
wax  figures  finding  a  ready  mar' 
ket  in  New  York.  From  the 
opening  of  his  first  theater  in 
Chicago  in  1888,  followed  by 
houses  in  Canada,  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  and  other  points,  to  his  invasion  of  New 
England,  his  career  has  been  one  of  complete  success. 

Poli  bought  the  Hawes’  Opera  House  on  Fairfield 
Avenue  at  auction  in  1902  and  called  the  theatre,  his 
first  in  Bridgeport,  “Poli’s”.  Later,  the  name  became 
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“Plaza  Theatre”.  A  gas  station  and  parking  place 
now  hold  forth  where  the  famous  building  once 


BUFFALO  BILL 

Bridgeport  knew  this  historic  character  when  he  made 
his  home  for  several  years  with  the  Barnum  and  Bailey 
circus  at  the  winter  headquarters  on  Railroad  Avenue. 

stood,  south  side  of  Fairfield  Avenue  near  Middle 
Street. 

The  present  Globe  theatre  at  1270  Main  Street 
was  the  first  show  house  built  by  Poli  in  Bridgeport. 
This  also  took  the  name  “Poli’s  Theatre”.  It  was 
opened  in  1912  during  Christmas  week. 

At  that  time  the  shows  were  all  vaudeville  and 
Poli  played  practically  every  vaudeville  headliner  of 
the  time,  including  Eddie  Cantor,  A1  Jolson,  Gus 
Edwards,  Russell  Brothers  and  Fisher  and  Carroll. 

Bridgeport  was  now  revelling  in  a  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainment  which  included  not  only  vaudeville  at  the 
Poli  theatre  but  drama  at  the  Colonial  theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Edward  C.  Smith  who  brought  Julia 


Marlow,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Maude  Adams,  Maxine 
Eliiott  and  John  Drew  to  town. 

Nor  must  “Buffalo  Bill”  and  his  wild  west  show  be 
forgotten,  for  the  latter,  whose  real  name  was  Col. 
William  F.  Cody,  lived  in  Bridgeport  on  two  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  the  first  time  in  1901  and  the  second 
time  from  1906  to  1908.  He  made  his  headquarters 
at  Barnum  and  Bailey’s  winter  quarters  on  Railroad 
Avenue. 

Sylvester  Poll  opened  his  Palace  theatre  at  1315 
Main  Street  in  1922,  and  the  same  year,  also  opened 
the  Majestic,  almost  next  door,  at  1347  Main  Street. 

For  many  years  Louis  M.  Sagal  was  manager  for 
S.  2.  Poli,  and  showmen  in  the  Poli  theatres  in 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Meriden,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field,  Waterbury  and  Worcester,  sincerely  mourned 
the  passing  of  this  kindly  figure  in  December,  1935. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  Poli  theatres  oper¬ 
ated  under  various  managements. 

In  1928  William  Fox  bought  the  Poli  theatres  for 
$28,000,000.  Matthew  L.  Saunders,  manager  of  the 
Poli  theatre,  who  was  connected  with  S.  2.  Poli  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning,  was  appointed  city  manager 
of  the  four  Bridgeport  theatres,  Palace,  Majestic, 
Globe  and  Lyric. 

July  12,  1933,  Poli  bought  the  theatres  back  and 
they  became  known  as  the  Poli-New  England 
Theatres,  Inc.,  with  Herschel  Stuart  as  general 
manager. 

In  November,  1933,  Loew’s,  Inc.,  took  over  the 
operation  of  the  Poli-New  England  Theatres,  Inc., 


“a  perfect  scream” 

James  and  Bonnie  Thornton,  well  known  vaudeville 
headliners,  “brought  down  the  house”  when  they  played 
the  Poli  circuit  in  the  early  1900’s. 

and  Harry  Arthur  then  headed  the  chain  as  general 
manager.  He  was  later  succeeded  by  Harry  F.  Shaw, 
the  present  general  manager. 
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Bridgeport  now  has  23  theatres,  all  of  which  are 
movie  houses  with  the  exception  of  the  Park  Theatre 
which  is  now  showing  a  stock  company. 

There  are  17  neighborhood  theatres:  four  Loew 
houses,  Poli'Palace,  Majestic,  Globe  and  Lyric;  one 
Warner  Brothers’  theatre  the  Cameo,  at  343  State 
Street,  built  in  1925';  and  the  Park  theatre. 

The  Poli'Palace  theatre  is  the  largest  in  the  city 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  3700.  Matthew  L. 
Saunders  is  manager. 

HOSPITALS 

The  urgent  need  of  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
accident  cases  and  serious  illnesses,  brought  about  the 
founding  of  the  Bridgeport  Hospital  on  Grant  Street 
in  1878. 

To  Dr.  George  F.  Lewis  goes  credit  for  first  at' 
tempting  to  satisfy  this  need,  for  at  his  suggestion  a 
bequest  was  inserted  in  the  will  of  his  aunt,  Susan 
Hubbell  who  left  approximately  $19,000  and  a  deed 
for  land  on  Mill  Hill  Avenue,  for  the  founding  of 
such  an  institution.  Catharine  A.  Pettengill  and 
Frances  E.  Pomeroy  also  made  donations  and  these 
three  women  are  recorded  as  the  “founders”  of  the 
Bridgeport  Hospital. 

The  hospital  was  opened  in  1884,  treating  its  first 
patient,  November  12,  1884.  The  first  year  just  148 
patients  were  cared  for.  Last  year,  1935,  a  total  of 
10,024  patients  were  treated. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
patients  had  been  cared  for  in  the  basement  of  what 
is  now  police  headquarters  on  Fairfield  Avenue. 
There,  the  department  of  charities  and  the  “emer' 
gency  hospital”  were  housed. 

P.  T.  Barnum  was  the  first  president  of  the  new 
hospital  and  Dr.  George  F.  Lewis  was  the  first  phy' 
sician  in  charge.  The  hospital  grew  fast:  a  surgical 
ward,  and  a  children  s  ward  were  added,  an  isolation 
cottage  for  contagious  diseases  was  opened,  and  in 
1900  the  nurses’  dormitory  on  Grant  Street  was 
finished.  An  X'ray  department,  a  research  labora' 
tory,  an  operating  suite,  and  a  maternity  building, 
were  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  new  nurses  home 
on  Mill  Hill  Avenue  in  1915.  A  radium  department 
was  added  in  1916.  The  last  addition  included  the 
maternity  department,  the  children  s  ward  and  the 
dining  rooms,  in  1931. 

The  school  of  nursing  was  organized  with  the  open' 
ing  of  the  hospital  in  1884,  just  eleven  years  after 
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Bellevue  opened  the  first  school  for  nurses  in  the 
United  States,  in  1873. 

Today,  the  hospital  has  400  available  beds,  and  a 
personnel  of  423,  including  92  graduate  nurses  and 
112  student  nurses.  Samuel  Senior  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bridgeport  Hospital  and 
Oliver  H.  Bartine  is  superintendent. 

In  a  little  building  which  consisted  of  three  hospital 
floors  and  a  roof  garden,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  at 
2820  North  Main  Street,  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  June  28,  1905. 

About  the  time  that  the  need  for  a  new  Catholic 
hospital  was  felt  in  Bridgeport,  one  of  St.  Patrick’s 
parishioners,  Ann  Bohan,  left  a  bequest  of  $14,000 
to  be  used  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Nihill  for  a  new  hospital  or 
school.  With  this  money,  the  property  on  which  the 
hospital  now  stands,  was  purchased. 

The  hospital  progressed  rapidly:  in  July,  1905,  the 
nurses’  training  school  was  opened ;  a  new  chapel  and 
community  house  was  finished  in  July,  1910;  the 
nurses’  home  was  completed  in  1915;  the  new  medical 
annex  in  October,  1918.  January  1,  1926  the  hos' 
pital  adopted  the  eight  hour  schedule  for  nurses,  in- 
stead  of  the  customary  twelve. 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  today  includes  nine  build' 
ings  and  has  a  capacity  of  262  beds.  The  institution 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  Park  City  Hospital  was  organized  ten  years 
ago  in  the  building  at  695  Park  Avenue  which  was 
formally  the  home  of  Colonel  Heff .  The  hospital  has 
a  35  bed  capacity.  Dr.  N.  R.  Tolk  is  head  of  the 
hospital,  Louis  Mitchell  is  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  Miss  Emma  Brydges  is  superintendent. 

Englewood  Hospital,  on  Jewett  Avenue,  a  city  in' 
stitution  for  contagious  diseases  was  opened  June  28, 
1919.  Present  capacity  is  95  beds,  although  an  addi' 
tion  now  being  constructed,  will  increase  this  to  117. 
The  hospital  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
board  of  health  with  George  W.  Murgatroyd  as 
president  of  the  health  commissioners.  Miss  Vivien 
Buswell  is  acting  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

The  Emergency  Hospital  and  City  Dispensary,  835 
Washington  Avenue,  were  established  November  1, 
1918.  Both  act  under  the  supervision  of  a  self  per' 
petuating  board  of  governors,  Dr.  James  Douglas 
Gold  being  the  present  chairman  of  the  board. 
Kathryn  B.  Hehir,  R.N.,  is  supervisor  of  clinics.  A 
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total  of  46,318  patients  were  treated  at  the  dispen- 
sary  during  the  year  193  5- 193 6.  Some  4000  ambu- 
lance  calls  were  answered,  and  there  were  more  than 
10,000  other  applications  for  treatment  at  the  Emer- 
gency  Hospital. 

AGED  AND  HOMELESS 

Bridgeport  has  within  its  confines  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  homes  which  care  for  the  aged,  the 
homeless  and  the  sick. 

The  Hillside  Home  and  Hospital  on  Bond  Street, 
the  city’s  provision  for  the  aged  and  chronic  sick,  was 
officially  opened  in  1917.  Frank  Gerrity  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  In  connection  with  the  Hillside  Home  is  the 
Margaret  Ford  Cottage  also  on  Bond  Street,  a  home 
for  orphans  and  destitute  children,  also  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  of  the 
city.  The  cottage  was  opened  in  1918  and  accommo¬ 
dates  35  children.  Miss  Ruby  Capewell  is  supervisor. 

The  Fanny  Crosby  Home  at  1088  Fairfield  Avenue 
was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  blind  hymn  writer, 
Fanny  Crosby,  who  composed  no  less  than  8000 
hymns,  translated  into  every  language,  before  her 
death,  on  February  12,  1915.  The  Home  was  opened 
November  8,  1925  and  there  are  about  40  aged  men 
and  women  there. 

The  Sterling  Widows’  Home,  3  54  Prospect  Street, 
was  founded  by  the  Bridgeport  Protestant  Widows’ 
Society,  for  indigent  widows  .  The  Society,  or¬ 
ganised  in  December,  1849,  acquired  the  home  as  a 
gift  from  Mrs.  Sylvan  us  Sterling  in  1885. 

The  Bridgeport  Christian  Union,  786  Main  Street, 
founded  “to  help  men  when  they  need  help  and  let 
them  pay  when  they  can  pay”  was  commenced  in 
November,  1909  in  a  building  on  Bank  Street.  The 
Main  Street  building  which  can  accommodate  150  in 
the  dormitory  and  has  80  private  rooms,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1920.  Earl  E.  Dilley  is  superintendent. 
Charles  L.  Dennis  is  president  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Burroughs  Home,  2470  Fairfield  Avenue,  a 
private  institution,  was  erected  in  1903  and  accommo¬ 
dates  3 1  aged  women.  Mrs.  Grace  Heisler  is  matron. 

The  Frank  Miller  Day  Nursery,  210  Pine  Street, 
was  opened  at  the  present  location  November  23, 
1923.  It  operates  under  the  direction  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Charities  of  which  Mrs.  C.  Nathaniel  Worthen 
is  head,  and  accommodates  50  children.  Mrs.  Nona 
Stokes  is  matron. 


The  East  Side  Nursery,  434  Stratford  Avenue, 
accommodates  60  children.  Mrs.  Helen  Curley  is 
director. 

The  Bridgeport  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  was 
organised  in  1868.  The  home  was  first  housed  in  a 
building  on  Lafayette  Street,  dated  1869.  Later  the 
home  moved  to  the  corner  of  Fairfield  Avenue  and 
Ellsworth  Street.  This  building  was  erected  in  1899 
and  was  occupied  as  an  orphanage  until  July,  1935, 
when  the  “heme”  was  moved  to  its  new  quarters  on 
the  Stratfield  Road.  The  new  orphanage  comprises 
three  Colonial  cottages  and  is  known  as  the  “Wood- 
field  Children  s  Village  .  More  than  800  children 
have  been  cared  for  in  past  years.  First  officer  was 
Lydia  R.  Ward.  Mrs.  Emily  W\  Mohr  is  acting 
executive  director  and  Mrs.  James  Gold  is  president. 

The  Hall  Home  Settlement  for  girls  at  715  Main 
Street  is  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Charities.  Mrs. 
Abner  Mitchell  is  chairman  in  charge  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  Mrs.  Helen  Rice  is  director.  The  home 
was  formerly  a  girl’s  club  on  Golden  Hill  (1923.) 
Present  membership,  550  adults  and  children. 

The  most  recent  of  Bridgeport’s  institutions  is  the 
Fairfield  Free  Heart  Clinic  opened  April  11,  1936  at 
881  Lafayette  Street.  The  clinic  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Coster  in 
co-operation  with  her  husband.  Dr.  ^Marcus  Backer 
is  medical  director. 

THE  “MELTING  POT” 

Almost  one-third  of  Bridgeport’s  population  today 
is  foreign  born.  Those  who  have  the  idea  that  this 
cosmopolitism  is  of  recent  origin  will  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  discover  that  as  early  as  1850,  one-fifth 
of  Bridgeport’s  population  was  foreign  born. 

In  that  year,  William  R.  Bunnell  took  the  census 
for  Bridgeport  and  listed  the  city  as  having  a  total  of 
7558  persons.  Of  those,  286  were  colored  and  1493 
foreign.  Of  the  foreign  born  1102  were  Irish  (one 
seventh  of  the  total  population),  188  were  English, 

138  were  German  and  65  were  of  various  nationali¬ 
ties. 

The  last  U.  S.  census  (1930)  listed  a  population  of 
146,716  for  Bridgeport  with  40,759  foreign  born  and 
3314  negroes.  In  Bridgeport’s  mixed  races  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  there  were  five  Indians,  62  Chinese 
and  nine  Mexicans. 

The  English  were,  of  course,  the  first  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  be  represented  in  Bridgeport  and 
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there  are  today  almost  3000  foreign  born  English  in 
this  city.  Note  that  when  the  term  “foreign  born” 
is  used,  it  includes  only  those  born  out  of  the  country, 
not  those  of  foreign  descent. 

Then  came  the  Irish,  who  left  the  mother  country 
in  1845  and  1846  because  of  economic  stress.  There 


There  are  two  large  sections  in  Bridgeport  today,  one 
on  the  east  side  and  one  in  the  north  end. 

Beginning  about  56  years  ago,  hundreds  of  Hun¬ 
garians  flocked  to  Bridgeport  and  today  there  is  a 
sizeable  colony  located  primarily  in  the  west  end, 
4000  foreign  born  in  all. 


FLORADORA  SEXTET 

“Tell  me,  Pretty  Maiden,  are  there  any  more  at  home  like  you?”  was  the  song  of  the  hour  in  1900  when  the  musical  comedy 
“Floradora”  was  produced.  The  sextet  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1902  and  played  at  Smith’s  Colonial  theater  on  Main  Street. 


are  now  3000  foreign  born  from  the  Irish  Free  State 
and  475  from  North  Ireland  in  this  city. 

After  the  1848  revolution  in  Germany,  Bridgeport 
received  a  number  of  Germans,  there  now  being  2000 
foreign  born  here. 

First  Polish  citizens  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1861,  although  they  did  not  commence  coming  to 
Bridgeport  until  about  20  years  later.  Most  of  them 
settled  on  the  East  Side,  some  4000  foreign  born 
Polish  residing  here. 

The  Italians  form  the  largest  foreign  group  in 
Bridgeport,  numbering  about  9000  foreign  born.  The 
Italians  commenced  coming  to  Bridgeport  about  40 
years  ago,  although  the  largest  influx  was  in  1907. 
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Armenians  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1894.  There  are 
about  80  families  here  today,  residing  on  the  east  side 
between  Barnum,  Central,  Stratford  and  Seaview 
Avenues. 

Three  hundred  Albanians  are  numbered  in  Bridge¬ 
port’s  foreign  population.  They  commenced  coming 
to  Bridgeport  in  1900  and  settled  on  Stratford 
Avenue,  East  Main  Street,  Crescent  Avenup, 
Pequonnock  Street  and  State  Street. 

Greece  sent  her  first  representatives  to  this  city 
about  55  years  ago,  there  now  being  500  foreign  born 
here.  Many  live  near  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
on  West  Liberty  Street. 

Most  of  the  Roumanians  in  Bridgeport  today,  and 
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there  are  50  or  60  families,  live  in  the  west  end  be' 
tween  State  Street,  Railroad  Avenue  and  Lee 
Avenue.  First  Roumanians  came  here  in  1902. 

There  are  some  40  Syrian  families  in  this  city,  the 
first  of  the  group  coming  here  35  years  ago.  They 
live  around  the  southern  end  of  Main  and  Broad 
Streets,  a  few  of  them  being  on  the  east  side. 

Of  Russians  there  are  about  3000  foreign  born  in 
Bridgeport,  most  of  them  coming  in  190406,  between 
1912  and  1915  or  in  1929.  Many  live  in  the  south 
end  of  the  city  near  Railroad  Avenue  and  at  the 
southern  end  of  Park  Avenue.  Others  have  moved 
to  North  Bridgeport  and  Trumbull  where  they  have 
small  farms. 

Czechoslovakia  was  represented  in  Bridgeport  in 
goodly  numbers  as  early  as  1875.  While  the  last 
census  shows  4371  foreign  born  of  that  nationality 
here,  few  are  Czechs,  most  of  them  being  Slovaks. 
They  will  be  found  in  large  groups  on  the  east  side  of 
Bridgeport  although  sections  of  the  colony  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  Stratford  along  Boston,  Barnum  and 
Stratford  Avenues. 

From  the  district  of  Eastern  Galicia  came  Bridge' 
port’s  Ukrainians,  settling  on  the  east  side.  There  are 
between  200  and  300  here. 

Compulsory  military  training  in  the  old  home  land, 
sent  a  number  of  Swedish  families  to  this  country  not 
a  few  of  them  settling  in  Bridgeport  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Today  there  are  almost  2000  foreign 
born  here. 

Bridgeport  can  boast  other  nationalities,  some  26  in 
all,  races  which  have  contributed  their  share  to 
Bridgeport’s  industrial  progress,  which  have  given 
their  quota  to  the  medical,  dental  and  law  professions 
in  the  city,  and  which  have  brought  old  world  color 
to  Bridgeport’s  art,  music  and  literature. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  1930  U.  S.  census, 


gives  some  idea  of  Bridgeport’s  “melting  pot’’: 

Race  and  country  of  foreign  born  whites:  Eng¬ 
land,  2937;  Scotland,  1008;  Northern  Ireland,  475; 
Irish  Free  State,  2709;  Norway,  150;  Sweden,  1637; 
Denmark,  335;  Switzerland,  119;  France,  160;  Ger¬ 
many,  2100;  Poland,  3604;  Czechoslovakia,  4371; 
Austria,  599;  Hungary,  3983;  Russia,  2648;  Lithu¬ 
ania,  816;  Greece,  468;  Italy,  8663;  Portugal,  235; 
Canada — French,  935;  Canada — other,  974;  all 
other,  1833. 

CLUBS 

There  are  in  Bridgeport  today  more  than  600  clubs 
and  societies  of  all  kinds.  Since  the  entire  group  can¬ 
not  be  treated  in  this  chapter,  only  the  very  earliest 
are  discussed.  The  rest  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

The  first  club  to  be  organized  in  the  little  village 
which  later  became  Bridgeport,  was  St.  John’s  Lodge 
No.  3,  of  the  Freemasons,  commenced  in  1762.  Oscar 
G.  Exner  is  the  present  head. 

The  first  woman’s  organization  was  the  Bridgeport 
Ladies  Charitable  Society  organized  in  1813  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  charitable  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  state.  Mrs.  ^Malter  B.  Lashar  is  now 
president. 

Both  the  doctors  and  the  lawyers  in  Bridgeport  are 
organized.  The  Bridgeport  Medical  Association  was 
organized  December  19,  1866.  Dr.  Hanford  N. 
Bennett  was  first  president  and  Dr.  George  F.  Lewis, 
secretary.  There  were  14  members.  Today  there 
are  167.  Dr.  B.  M.  Parmelee  is  president.  Dr. 
Ellwood  C.  Weise  is  secretary. 

The  Bridgeport  Bar  Association,  originally  formed 
in  1880,  was  reorganized  this  past  year.  President 
for  1936  is  Attorney  Jonathan  Grout.  Attorney 
Edward  J.  McCarthy  is  secretary. 
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"BLOW,  WHISTLES,  BLOW!” 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


4<np  here  is  nothing  of  romantic  interest  in 
A  Bridgeport.  It’s  just  a  factory  town”,  wrote 
one  historian. 

That  viewpoint  smacks  of  the  horse  and  buggy  era 
of  America. 

What  was  formerly  a  pastoral  landscape  is  today  a 
dynamo  of  industrial  energy,  in  turn  transformed  in' 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  goods.  The  19th  century 
poet  and  writer  found  his  inspiration  in  a  gracing 
herd  and  meandering  brook.  The  majority  of  20th 
century  people  and  their  writers  enjoy  the  “country”, 
but  realise  there  is  poetry  in  the  assembly  line  and  in 
the  intricacies  of  trade. 

Bridgeport  became  the  center  of  the  world,  in  a 
sense,  during  the  World  War.  Munitions,  manu¬ 
factured  here  by  the  ton,  said  their  say  importantly 
and  thunderously  on  the  western  front. 

Ever  since,  Bridgeport  has  been  a  center,  in  a  way, 
of  the  industrial  world. 

Goods  and  machines,  manufactured  here,  play  a 
role  in  every  American  industrial  city  and  in  practi' 
cally  every  large  industrial  plant  in  the  world. 

Automatic  machines,  built  in  Bridgeport,  turn  out 
products  that  are  rebuilding  the  Russia  of  the  Soviets. 
Planes  fabricated  at  our  doorstep  have  opened  and 
are  opening  new  air  routes  across  azure  seas.  The 
story  is  endless. 

RICHARD  WAS  FIRST 

There  must  be  a  beginning  for  all  things  and  it  is 
believed  that  to  Richard  Nichols  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  started  the  Bridgeport  industrial  ball  roiling 
in  1730  when  he  opened  a  little  store,  with  wharf, 
warehouse  and  shipyard,  at  the  head  of  the  tidewater 
on  the  Pequonnock  River,  at  the  Berkshire  Mill  Pond. 

Between  the  years  1790  and  1806,  forty  men  came 
to  Bridgeport  from  abroad,  settled  here  and  became 
prominent  business  men.  Their  professions  included 
merchants,  hatters,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  cabinet 
makers,  attorneys,  printers,  and  one  physician  in 
1806. 

The  first  real  industry  and  the  nucleus  of  the  in' 
dustrial  center  was  a  tiny  weaver  s  shop  on  Main 
Street  just  south  of  Gold  Street  where  Samuel  Porter 
and  his  son  made  blankets. 
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The  second  industry  was  the  salt  works  north  of 
Gold  Street,  sponsored  by  Isaac  Sherman,  Sr.,  during 
the  shortage  of  salt  after  the  war  of  1812.  The  salt 
water  was  pumped  from  the  river  into  evaporating 
vats  by  a  windmill.  The  vats  disappeared  soon  after 
1830.  Near 'by,  was  the  first  slaughter  house  in  an 
old  yellow  building  that  was  removed  from  Main 
Street  in  1871  in  order  to  open  Congress  Street. 

The  first  store  within  the  limits  of  the  city  was 
operated  by  Stephen  Burroughs  before  the  Revolu' 
tionary  War  near  the  foot  of  State  Street  on  the 
water’s  edge.  Burroughs  conducted  a  grain  trade 
with  Boston  and  a  West  Indies  trade  as  well. 

The  second  store  was  built  by  Major  Aaron 
Hawley  who  sold  the  same  after  the  Revolution  to 
Daniel  Young  of  Norwich.  This  was  the  principal 
store  dealing  in  groceries  and  dry  goods,  and  was  lo' 
cated  on  Water  Street  near  Union  Street. 

Saddleboxes,  combs,  casks  and  barrels,  hats,  pewter 
ware,  coal  and  iron,  and  patent  leather  figured  in  the 
early  industries  in  this  city. 

Saddleboxes,  for  packing  saddle  equipment,  were 
made  here  as  early  as  1815  by  Porter  Sturges  in  his 
shop  and  lumber  yard  on  Middle  Street  at  Golden 
Hill. 

Comb  making  was  introduced  in  1830  by  Moss  K. 
Botsford  of  Newtown;  the  cooperage  business  flour' 
ished  in  the  early  days  because  of  the  East  India  trade 
and  the  whaling  business  which  required  casks;  hats 
were  made  as  early  as  1792  by  Thomas  Gouge  who 
had  a  shop  at  the  corner  of  Beaver  and  Middle 
Streets. 

Pewter  cups,  spoons,  plates  and  buttons  comprised 
the  output  of  B.  W.  Stillman  and  Company  at  Old 
Mill  Green.  Near  the  same  site,  the  manufacture  of 
shirts  was  commenced  in  1836. 

Then  there  was  the  coal  and  wood  yard  of  Roswell 
Lewis  who  supplied  the  pine  wood  to  be  used  as  fuel 
for  the  locomotives  of  the  Housatonic  railroad  in 
1840,  and  the  foundry  of  David  Wheeler  and  J.  R. 
Young  who  supplied  the  railroad  with  necessary 
materials. 

The  manufacture  of  patent  leather  was  commenced 
here  in  1845  by  S.  J.  Patterson  who  made  carriage 
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tops,  boots  and  trimmings.  The  Bridgeport  Patent 
Leather  Company  came  into  being  in  1849. 

CARRIAGES  AND  SADDLERY 

Carriage  making  and  saddlery  were  two  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  Bridgeport  a  hundred 


Brewster  and  Company;  Wood  Brothers;  Hincks  and 
Johnson;  and  Nichols,  Peck  and  Company. 

Saddlery  vied  with  carriage  making  in  importance. 
William  Peet,  a  tanner  and  saddler,  was  established 
on  Broad  Street  even  before  1800.  Then  came  Smith 
and  Wright;  Fairchild,  Lyon  and  Company;  Lyon, 


“any  style  to  order” 

In  the  days  when  this  city  had  a  countrywide  reputation  for  “fine  equipages”,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Horse  and  Carriage 
Company  held  forth  at  1 32-168  Cannon  Street  and  occupied  a  most  important  place  in  Bridgeport  industry.  (1903.) 


years  ago,  in  fact  it  was  “the  thing”  to  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  trades.  Previous  to  1833,  carriage 
making  had  been  confined  to  the  shop  of  Carier  and 
Porter  on  Middle  Street,  and  to  Mott  and  Burr  at 
Chnton  and  North  Avenues. 

Then  the  firm  of  Tomlinson,  Wood  and  Company 
was  formed,  building  a  factory  at  the  head  of  Cannon 
Street  which  prospered  for  many  years.  Other  car¬ 
riage  making  firms  were:  Haight;  Hurd,  Fairchild 
and  Company;  Burr  and  Haight;  George  Keeler; 
Union  Carriage  Company;  Haight  and  Hubbell; 


Calhoun  and  Company,  consisting  of  Hanford  Lyon, 
Philo  C.  Calhoun,  H.  K.  Harral  and  Willys  Lyon; 
Calhoun,  Lacey  and  Company;  Seth  Jones  of  Ridge¬ 
field;  Barnum  and  Grumman;  Grumman  and  Wilson; 
Wilson  and  Doremus;  Isaac  and  Levi  Sherman; 
Wade,  Crosby  and  Company;  Thompson,  May  and 
Company;  S.  F.  Hurd  and  Company. 

Saddles,  bridles,  harnesses,  trunks,  portmaneaus, 
valises,  whips,  spurs,  holsters,  saddlery  ware  and  cot¬ 
ton  web  were  made. 

Furniture  making  was  established  here  early  in  the 
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1 800's,  and  it  is  believed  that  William  Peabody  was 
the  first  cabinet  maker.  In  1834,  Nathan  Bucking' 
ham,  founder  of  N.  Buckingham  and  Company, 
furniture  dealers,  located  on  Water  Street.  Jacob 
Kiefer  was  another  early  furniture  maker.  He  intro' 
duced  machinery  into  furniture  manufacture  in  1850, 
and  organised  the  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany  in  1852.  G.  E.  Nothnagle,  founder  of  the  fur' 
niture  company,  G.  E.  Nothnagle  and  Son,  was  in 
the  furniture  business  here  in  1886 

In  1860,  there  were  96  manufacturing  establish' 
ments  in  town  employing  2196  males  and  1131 
females.  The  sewing  machine  industry  employed 
550  men;  carriage  making,  408  men  and  seven 
women;  saddlery  and  harness,  254  men;  spring  and 
axle  industry,  147;  shirt  industry,  1000  women  and 
11  men. 

Other  industries  of  the  times  included  the  manu' 
facture  of  hoop  skirt  rings,  saddle  trees,  wooden 
wheels,  candles,  flour,  meal,  marble,  patent  leather, 
beer,  porter,  carriage  hardware,  boots  and  shoes, 
lumber,  machinery,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  shirts,  and 
varnish. 

EARLY  SEWING  MACHINES 

The  manufacture  of  sewing  machines  was  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  early  history  of 
the  city.  As  early  as  1832  Walter  Hunt  of  Stratford 
and  New  York  made  a  sewing  machine  but  did  not 
perfect  it.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  later 
sewing  machine  inventors  incorporated  some  of  his 
ideas  in  their  machines. 

The  story  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company 
is  told  a  little  later  in  the  chapter.  There  were  other 
companies.  One  of  these  was  fostered  by  Elias  Howe 
of  Spencer,  Mass. 

In  1844  Howe  conceived  the  idea  of  using  two 
threads  and  forming  a  stitch  by  aid  of  a  shuttle  and  a 
curved  needle  with  an  eye  in  the  point.  He  claimed 
that  his  machine  was  the  first  to  sew  a  seam  by 
machinery. 

Howe  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1865  and  set  up  a 
small  factory  on  Kossuth  Street.  In  1883,  most  of 
the  buildings  burned  down  and  were  only  partially 
rebuilt. 

The  American  Hand  Sewing  Machine  Company 
on  South  Avenue,  was  another  early  company,  lo' 
cated  here  in  1884,  but  long  since  out  of  business. 
Jerome  B.  Secor  also  made  sewing  machines  in  a 
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factory  on  the  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Railroad 
Avenue. 

Brass  goods  were  made  here  as  early  as  1864  when 
Belknap  and  Burnham  started  to  make  brass  goods 
for  steam,  water  and  gas  in  a  small  shop  on  Cannon 
Street.  In  1874,  Eaton,  Cole  and  Burnham  acquired 
the  property  and  the  rights  of  the  company. 

For  thirty  years  the  company  continued  and  was 
then  sold  to  the  Crane  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
latter  operated  the  Main  Street  plant  of  Eaten,  Cole 
and  Burnham  for  some  time  but  sold  it  to  Jenkins 
Bros,  in  1920.  At  the  South  Avenue  factory  of 
the  former  Eaton,  Cole  and  Burnham  Company  the 
Crane  Company  added  several  new  buildings. 

OLD  TIME  FIRMS 

Oldtimers  will  remember  other  well  known  fac' 
tories  about  Bridgeport:  the  Howe  Corset  Machine 
Company  on  Knowlton  Street  in  1883;  Couch  and 
Wisner  which  made  fine  ladies’  shoes  at  430  Water 
Street  in  1870;  the  knife  and  fork  factory  located  on 
East  Washington  Avenue  in  1876;  the  Bridgeport 
Tack  Works  at  South  Avenue  and  Water  Street  in 
1884;  Glover  Sanford  and  Sons,  hat  makers,  at  318 
Crescent  Avenue  in  1877. 

Nor  must  the  Diamond  Saw  Company,  established 
here  in  1885  be  forgotten,  for  this  industrious  plant 
turned  out  20,000  saws  weekly.  The  Bridgeport 
Boiler  Works  established  in  1886;  the  Spring  Perch 
Company,  first  on  John  Street,  organized  in  1847  for 
the  making  of  springs;  and  the  H.  O.  Canfield  Com' 
pany,  rubber  goods,  first  the  I.  A.  Canfield  Company, 
which  in  1883  was  turning  out  $120,000  worth  of 
dress  shields  every  year,  are  other  “old  timers”. 

The  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company,  805  Wood 
Avenue,  with  factories  at  Holland  Avenue  is  believed 
at  present  to  be  the  oldest  industrial  concern  in  the 
city,  commenced  in  1837.  Fancy  brocades,  window 
pulls,  tassels,  elastic  webbing  and  suspenders  were 
made  in  earlier  days.  Today,  elastic  webbing  is  the 
most  important  product. 

Other  old  time  companies  include:  the  Connecticut 
Web  and  Buckle  Co.,  71  Knowlton  Street,  50  years 
old,  making  elastic  webbing  and  metal  goods;  Pem' 
broke  Laundry,  started  during  the  Civil  War  and  be' 
lieved  the  oldest  laundry  in  the  United  States;  Craw' 
ford  Laundry  commenced  at  216  Middle  Street  by 
George  E.  Crawford  who,  previous  to  1888  had  been 
in  the  laundry  business  in  New  Haven,  and  who 
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started  business  in  this  city  by  ironing  all  the  shirts 
himself;  A.  H.  Nilson  Machine  Co.,  152?  Railroad 
Avenue,  tools,  jigs  and  machinery,  1892;  Forge  Co., 
now  Heppenstall  Forge  Co.,  95  Howard  Avenue, 
drop  forgings,  1883;  the  Locomobile  Co.  established 
at  Seaside  Park  in  1901. 

Bridgeport  has  several  large  stores  of  historic  im- 


“choice  Havanas” 

“Samp  Mortar  Rocks”  and  “Sea  Side  Club  Ponies”  were 
specialties  of  the  Jacob  Arnold  cigar  factory,  449  Water 
Street,  in  the  early  1900’s.  The  firm  was  established  in 
1865. 

portance,  among  them  being  the  D.  M.  Read  Com- 
pany  founded  by  David  M.  Read  of  Hoosac  Falls, 
N.Y.,  who  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1857.  Later,  Read 
associated  with  W.  B.  Hall  and  opened  a  dry  goods 
and  carpet  store  at  what  was  then  227  Main  Street, 
now  No.  955.  In  1869,  the  firm  moved  to  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Fairfield  Avenue,  and 
in  1926  to  its  present  location,  northeast  corner  of 
Broad  and  John  Streets.  In  1884,  a  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  D.  M.  Read 
Company.  David  M.  Read  died  in  1893.  Charles 
A.  Goerner  is  now  president. 

The  first  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  Howland 
Dry  Goods  Company  was  laid  in  February,  1887,  by 
John  G.  Howland  who  opened  a  shoe  store  at  407 
(old  number)  Main  Street.  A  new  building  was 
erected  in  1894  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Cannon  Streets.  Several  additions  increased  the 
building  to  its  present  sise.  John  G.  Howland  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  Samuel  C. 
Parker  is  president  of  the  company. 

Next  door  to  Howlands,  at  1061  Main  Street,  is 
the  Smith-Murray  Company  which  dates  back  to 


1894.  It  is  now  under  Howland  management.  Meigs 
and  Company,  northwest  corner  Main  Street  and 
Fairfield  Avenue,  was  established  in  1888;  A.  T. 
Gallup  is  president.  Foster  Besse  Company, 
clothiers,  956  Main  Street,  came  to  Bridgeport  in 
1877. 

Jewelry  houses  were  early  establishments  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  Davis  and  Hawley  Company,  966  Main  Street, 
was  here  in  1838;  G.  W.  Fairchild  and  Sens,  Incor¬ 
porated,  997  Main  Street  was  established  in  Bridge¬ 
port  in  1865.  The  firm  of  Henry  C.  Reid  and  Son, 
1134  Broad  Street,  was  founded  by  John  Reid  who 
came  here  after  the  Civil  War  to  work  for  Warner 
and  Parker,  one  of  the  earliest  jewelry  firms  in  the 
city.  Philip  Segee  was  the  first  jeweler  in  town, 
1846,  with  a  shop  on  Main  Street.  Albert  Johnson, 
Main  Street,  is  the  oldest  active  watchmaker. 

INDUSTRY  TODAY 

Today  finds  Bridgeport  with  almost  500  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  and  industries,  excluding  stores, 
which  employ  19,608  men  and  11,408  women. 

Manufacture  for  export  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
Bridgeport  industry,  some  of  the  firms  maintaining 
special  facilities  for  export  trade.  Among  them  are 
the  following,  three  of  which  are  from  Fairfield  and 
three  from  Stratford  but  which  are  included  because 
of  their  importance  in  Bridgeport’s  industrial  world : 

Acme  Shear  Co.,  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc., 
American  Fabrics  Co.,  Stanley  Works  (American 
Tube  and  Stamping  Co.),  Max  Ams  Machine  Co., 
Armstrong  Manufacturing  Co.,  Automatic  Machine 
Co.,  Bassick  Co.,  Bay  Co.,  Bead  Chain  Mfg.  Co. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co., 
Bridgeport  Hardware  Mfg.  Corp.,  Bridgeport  Metal 
Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel 
Co.,  Bridgeport  Screw  Co.,  Bryant  Electric  Co., 
Bullard  Co.,  Canfield  Rubber  Co..  Columbia  Phono¬ 
graph  Co.,  Inc.,  Consolidated  Ashcroft  Hancock  Co., 
Inc.,  Coulter  and  McKenzie  Machine  Co.,  Crane  Co., 
Dictaphone  Corp.,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  and 
Co.,  Fabric  Machine  Co.  Inc.,  General  Electric  Co. 

Habirshaw  Cable  and  Wire  Corp.,  Harvey 
Hubbell,  Inc.,  Jenkins  Bros.,  La  Resista  Corset  Co., 
McKesson  and  Robbins,  Inc.,  Raybestos,  division 
Raybestos-  Manhattan,  Inc.,  Remington  Arms  Co., 
Inc.,  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Saltex  Looms,  Inc., 
Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corp.,  Sprague 
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Meter  Co.,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co.,  Warner 
Brothers  Co. 

A  rough  classification  of  Bridgeport’s  products  are 
as  follows :  airplanes  and  aircraft  accessories,  ammuni- 
tion  and  firearms,  bolts,  nuts  and  screws;  brass  and 
bronze  sheets,  rods  and  tubing;  brake  linings  and 
asbestos  packing;  chains,  chemicals,  corsets  and  brass¬ 
ieres;  cutlery;  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  specialties; 
electrical  supplies  and  wiring  devices;  electric  and 
gas  motors;  fabrics  and  trimmings;  hardware;  marine 
cables;  marine  engines;  machinery;  meters,  gas  and 
water;  phonographs  and  records;  plumbing  supplies; 
rubber  goods;  sewing  machines;  shears  and  scissors; 
silverware;  steel  sheets,  rods  and  tubing;  tools;  toys; 
typewriters;  and  valves  and  fittings. 

At  the  present  writing,  there  are  in  Bridgeport,  19 
firms  employing  500  or  more  men  and  women,  the 
figures  for  the  estimate  being  taken  either  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Factory  Inspection  Depart¬ 
ment  (corrected  to  June  1,  1936)  or  from  the 
Directory  of  New  England  Manufacturers,  1936;  or 
from  the  firms’  own  figures.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  include  all  those  employing  500  or  more;  if  there 
are  others  which  have  been  omitted,  it  is  regretted 

The  firms  are  as  follows: 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

The  huge  plant  which  now  houses  the  General 
Electric  Company’s  Bridgeport  works  on  Boston 
Avenue  was  formerly  the  scene  of  war  munition 
operations.  The  Remington  Arms  Company  erected 
the  building  in  1915  and  here  the  Browning  machine 
guns  were  manufactured  during  the  World  War. 

The  General  Electric  Company  leased  the  works 
from  the  Remington  Arms  Company  in  May,  1920 
and  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  wir¬ 
ing  devices  and  fractional  horsepower  motors.  In 
1922,  the  merchandise  department  was  organized  to 
handle  the  distribution  of  electrical  supplies  entering 
into  domestic  and  industrial  use,  as  distinguished  from 
that  department  of  the  electrical  industry  which 
served  the  public  works  and  utilities.  Headquarters 
were  established  in  Bridgeport. 

The  company  selected  Bridgeport  as  the  center  of 
its  activities  because  of  favorable  conditions  and 
facilities  offered  for  manufacturing  and  distributing 
activities;  because  of  the  field  of  highly  skilled  labor; 
because  of  advantages  offered  employes  in  the  way  of 
climate,  good  homes,  good  parks,  good  schools. 
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The  Bridgeport  plant,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Boston  Avenue  and  Bond  Street  occupies  a  lot  of  77.6 
acres  and  has  buildings  of  the  most  modern  design 
and  equipment,  with  about  1,680,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  number  of  employes  has  reached  a 
maximum  of  approximately  7,500  and  averages  over 
6,000  persons. 

In  June,  1922,  the  plant  was  purchased  from  the 
original  owners  and  although  the  manufacture  of 
motors  was  transferred  elsewhere,  other  production 
was  rapidly  added.  In  October,  1923,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  armored  cable  and  outlet  boxes  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Maspeth  to  Bridgeport,  and  about  the 
same  time,  code  wire  was  added.  In  1925,  additional 
sizes  of  code  wire,  all  fixture  wire,  and  lamp  cords 


THE  “FINANCIAL  DISTRICT”  IN  1890 


Looking  west  on  Bank  Street,  the  City  Savings  Bank  is 
on  the  right.  On  the  left  is  a  building  since  replaced  by  the 
Mechanics  and  Farmers  Savings  Bank.  Beyond,  is  the  old 
Sturdevant  building  which  now  houses  the  tax  collector’s 
office. 

were  taken  on.  The  famous  G-E  wiring  system  was 
developed  and  extended  to  become  what  it  is  today, 
the  recognized  standard  for  the  complete  and  suffi- 
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dent  electrical  equipment  of  the  modern  American 
home. 

In  1926,  the  manufacture  of  electric  fans  was 
transferred  from  Pittsfield  to  the  Bridgeport  Works 
and  this  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  appliances  to 
be  added  to  the  factory  production.  The  manufac' 
ture  of  sunlamps  commenced  in  October,  1929,  to  be 
followed  by  the  first  flatplate  ironers  in  September, 
1931.  In  the  spring  of  1932,  heating  devices  were 
taken  over  from  the  Edison  General  Electric  Appli' 
ance  Company,  Chicago.  February,  1935,  marked 
the  beginning  of  washing  machine  manufacturing  at 
Bridgeport,  while  in  May  of  that  year  the  production 
of  radio  receiving  sets  commenced. 

At  the  same  time  the  distribution  of  vacuum  clean' 
ers,  electric  clocks,  and  other  electrical  appliances  has 
been  carried  on  from  Bridgeport  as  headquarters,  ah 
though  this  apparatus  is  mostly  manufactured  at 
other  points.  Some  other  products  distributed  by  the 
Bridgeport  organisation  are  electrical  rigid  conduit, 
insulating  material,  asbestos  and  other  heat  resisting 
insulated  wires,  battery  charging  sets  and  many  other 
small  electrical  devices  and  products  for  use  in  the 
home,  office  or  factory. 

A  medical  department  cares  for  the  health  of  the 
employes;  a  restaurant  to  accommodate  1000,  with 
a  completely  electrified  kitchen  is  iust  being  opened; 
a  neve  athletic  field  will  be  available  in  June;  life  in' 
surance,  savings  investment,  pension  system,  profit 
sharing,  home  building,  athletic  and  social  groups  are 
under  the  Merchandise  department. 

At  the  present  time,  Bridgeport  made  General 
Electric  Company  products  find  their  way  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  including  central  Brazil,  central 
Africa  and  central  China.  C.  E.  Wilson  is  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  merchandise  department. 
W.  Stewart  Clark  is  works  manager. 

BRIDGEPORT  BRASS  COMPANY 

Hoop  skirts,  popular  in  the  60’s  gave  a  start  to  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company  incorporated  in  1865. 
The  very  best  of  dressmakers  not  only  preferred  brass 
to  whalebone  for  the  frame,  but  for  the  little  spangles 
which  held  the  framework  in  place. 

When  the  style  changed  in  1870,  the  company 
turned  its  attention  to  the  making  of  kerosene  lamps 
and  flyfans.  To  this  day  however,  brass  sheet  is 
supplied  the  manufacturers  of  modern  day  dress 
fasteners. 


The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  is  not  the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  but  its  records 
show  more  patents  for  new  processes  than  any  simi' 
lar  organization.  One  outstanding  device  developed 
in  the  local  company  was  the  micrometer  for  measur'  j 
ing  the  diameter  or  thickness  of  metal. 

In  1871,  the  firm  was  making  lamp  burners  and 
parts.  Following  the  invention  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  by  Edison  in  1880  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Com' 
pany  developed  the  brass  cap  and  shell  which,  when 
fitted  with  a  porcelain  interior,  is  now  known  as  an 
electric  light  socket.  The  company  also  figured  in 
improvements  in  installation  and  operation  of  the 
early  telephone. 

One  of  the  early  products  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company’s  tube  mill  was  condenser  tubes,  now  in 
general  use.  Printers’  rules  and  block  brass  were 
made  in  large  quantities  from  1882  to  1895;  when 
the  photo  engraving  process  came  prominently  into 
use  in  the  early  90’s,  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company 
furnished  the  first  flat  copper  sheets  suitable  for  ern 
graving  purposes.  Today,  a  large  part  of  the  tonnage 
of  engravers’  copper  used  in  this  country  and  abroad 
is  made  in  the  mills  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company. 

The  company  products  now  include  Ledrite  High 
Speed  brass  rod;  Plumrite  brass  and  copper  pipes; 
Bridgeport  copper  water  tubes;  Phono'Electric  trolley 
wire;  Duronze  Silicon  bronze  alloys;  sheet,  rod,  wire 
and  seamless  tubing;  plumbers’  brass  goods;  automo' 
bile  tire  valves;  and  manufactured  goods  to  order. 

The  company  has  kept  pace  with  the  changing  de' 
mands  of  its  market  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  where 
it  once  made  kerosene  lamps,  footpumps  for  cars  and 
acetylene  searchlights,  it  now  makes  parts  for  flash' 
lights.  Electric  refrigeration  has  also  used  a  great 
amount  of  brass. 

The  general  offices,  mills  and  factories  of  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company  are  located  on  East  Main 
Street  and  Housatonic  Avenue  and  it  has  branch 
offices  and  warehouses  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila' 
delphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Newark,  Provi' 
dence,  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  Akron,  Houston,  Denver, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  It  has  representation 
in  Milwaukee,  Washington,  D.C.,  Richmond,  Vir' 
ginia,  and  Baltimore. 

The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  in  Bridgeport  is 
headed  by  Ralph  E.  Day  as  president.  Approxi' 
mately  3250  men  and  women  are  employed. 
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REMINGTON  ARMS 

The  local  plant  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company 
was  established  in  1867.  In  that  year  the  New  York 
firm  of  Schuyler,  Hartley  and  Graham,  dealers  in 
sporting  equipment,  purchased  two  small  cartridge 
companies  and  organised  the  Union  Metallic  Cart' 
ridge  Company,  establishing  the  plant  in  Bridge' 
port.  The  first  plant,  consisting  of  a  few  small  build' 
ings,  was  located  just  north  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  tracks  at  what  was  then  Pauline  Street. 
Some  of  these  first  buildings  are  still  standing  and  the 
local  factory  is  commonly  known  among  Bridge' 
porters,  even  today,  as  the  U.  M.  C.  plant. 

In  1816,  Eliphalet  Remington  made  his  first  rifle  at 
Ilion,  New  York,  and  shortly  established  a  rifle 
factory  there.  This  became  the  Remington  Arms 
Company.  In  1888  Marcellus  Hartley  purchased  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  Remington  plant  at  Ilion 
and  later  became  full  owner.  In  1912,  under  the 
guidance  of  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  of  Ilion  and  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company  of  Bridgeport  were  merged  into 
the  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  Thus,  two  of 
the  oldest  arms  manufacturing  organisations  in  the 
United  States  were  joined  together. 

In  1920,  the  company  commenced  manufacture 
of  pocket  cutlery  at  the  Bridgeport  plant  and  soon 
became  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  fine 
pocket  cutlery.  The  line  was  later  expanded  to  in' 
elude  flatware,  such  as  butcher  knives  and  kitchen 
knives. 

In  June,  1933,  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Reming' 
ton  Arms  Company  was  purchased  by  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  and  Company,  another  of  Americas 
industrial  pioneers,  having  been  founded  in  1802. 
Since  1933  Remington  has  purchased  a  factory  manu' 
facturing  clay  targets  and  traps  in  Findlay,  Ohio;  also 
the  plant  of  the  former  Peters  Cartridge  Company  at 
Kings  Mills,  Ohio;  also  the  patents  and  designs  of  the 
Parker  Gun  Company  at  Meriden.,  and  a  half  interest 
in  the  Companhia  Brasileria  de  Cartuchos  of  Brazil. 

The  local  plant  has  expanded  during  the  inter' 
vening  years  to  many  times  its  original  size  and  now 
occupies  an  area  of  60  acres  with  its  plant,  and  in 
addition,  approximately  360  acres  of  wild  land  for 
the  storage  of  explosives. 

The  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  quite 
generally  associated  with  military  operations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  during  recent  years  fully 
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98%  of  all  production  has  been  for  sporting  purposes, 
i.e. :  shotgun  shells  and  rim  fire  and  center  fire  cart' 
ridges  for  sport.  During  its  history  the  various  divi' 
sions  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company  have  created 
a  great  many  important  developments  and  inventions 
for  domestic,  agricultural  and  industrial  use. 

At  the  present  time  C.  K.  Davis  is  president  and 
general  manager  and  1800  men  and  women  are 
employed. 

SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Back  in  the  year  1847  there  lived  one  Allen 
Wilson,  a  native  of  Willett,  New  York,  who  had  just 
invented  a  queer  contraption  which  he  called  a 
sewing  machine.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  efforts  to  market 
the  machine  faced  many  problems :  ridicule,  financial 
troubles,  patent  difficulties. 

Then  he  met  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Warren  and  Woodruff  of  Watertown.  In 
the  end,  the  inventor  went  to  Watertown  to  perfect 
his  machine  and  superintend  its  manufacture. 

Wilson  substituted  the  rotary  hook  and  bobbin  for 
the  shuttle  used  at  first,  and  patented  this  improve' 
ment  in  1851.  In  1854,  Wilson  obtained  a  patent  on 
the  celebrated  four  motion  feed  which  in  some  form 
or  other  has  been  adopted  on  all  sewing  machines. 

Not  long  after,  the  new  firm  of  Wheeler,  Wilson, 
Warren  and  Woodruff  came  into  being.  To  avoid 
litigation,  Wilson  contrived  the  stationary  bobbin 
which  became  the  important  feature  of  the  machine. 

In  order  to  get  the  machine  before  the  public, 
Wheeler  took  the  machine  to  O.  F.  Winchester,  head 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  in 
New  Haven,  then  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  shirts  in  New  Haven.  Winchester  refused  to  try 
the  machine;  but  after  he  saw  a  shirt  wholly  made  on 
the  sewing  machine  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  wife,  he  was  so 
pleased  that  he  at  once  purchased  the  rights  in  the 
machine  for  the  county  of  New  Haven. 

In  October,  1853,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manu' 
facturing  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Connecticut.  In  1856,  the  business  was  moved  from 
Watertown  to  Bridgeport. 

The  company  progressed  rapidly.  In  1885, 
Wheeler  was  elected  president.  Wilson  had  retired 
from  active  participation  the  previous  year.  Sewing 
machines  were  now  being  sent  all  over  the  country, 
although  secretly  to  New  York  where  it  was  believed 
the  device  would  destroy  the  seamstresses. 
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Wheeler  died  shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
World’s  Fair  in  1893  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Samuel  Wheeler,  who  built  the  Stratfield  Hotel. 
George  M.  Eames  was  vice  president  under  Samuel 
Wheeler. 

In  the  Fall  of  1905,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Com' 
pany  was  taken  over  by  the  Singer  Company  and  it 
is  now  factory  No.  10  in  that  organisation.  Mr. 
Eames  is  now  works  manager  of  the  factory  and  has 
just  rounded  out  59  years  of  employment  there.  At 
present  there  are  factories  in  Canada,  in  Germany,  in 
Scotland,  France  and  Italy. 

The  Bridgeport  factory  has  not  produced  a  family 
sewing  machine  for  24  years.  Production  is  now 
devoted  to  the  making  of  machines  for  factory  pur' 
poses  such  as  machines  for  buttonholes,  hemstitching, 
multiple  needles,  embroidery.  The  first  electric 
machine  was  used  about  40  years  ago,  batteries  being 
used  to  run  the  motor.  Philo  M.  Beers  was  resporn 
sible  for  machinery  which  could  turn  out  a  million 
needles  a  month. 

In  1876  a  sewing  machine  made  1000  stitches  a 
minute.  Today  it  makes  3500  to  4000  a  minute. 

At  the  present  time  the  local  factory  makes  tabling, 
shafting,  and  motor  driven  machines  for  the  manu' 
facture  of  clothing,  shoes  and  hats.  About  1400  men 
and  women  are  employed  in  the  local  factory. 

BULLARD  COMPANY 

Seven  of  the  third  generation  of  Bullards  are  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bullard  Company,  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  and  policies  of  the  founder,  E.  P. 
Bullard,  who  established  the  firm  in  1880. 

The  Bullard  Company,  located  in  the  Black  Rock 
section  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  Bridgeport,  is  a 
large  industrial  concern  normally  employing  about 
1300  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools.  Bullard 
machines  are  used  internationally.  The  trade  names 
of  the  Bullard  products  are  Vertical  Turret  lathes, 
Mult'au'matics,  Vertical  Automatic  lathes  and  Con' 
tin'U'matics. 

These  machines  are  established  in  their  field  of 
service  as  cost  saving  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  parts  of  automobiles,  tractors,  farm  implements, 
electric  motors,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines, 
electric  refrigerators,  valves,  aeroplane  engines,  ball 
bearings,  bottle  moulds,  rotary  pumps,  marine  motors, 
elevator  equipment,  textile  machinery,  and  numerous 
other  items.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Bullard 


machines  are  used  in  repair  shops  of  railroad,  ship- 
building  plants,  battleships,  steel  plants  and  other 
industrial  activities. 

In  1913  the  idea  of  a  multiple  spindle  machine,  the 
Mult'Au'Matic,  was  conceived.  This  complete 
machining  cycle  of  “rough  work  to  finished  piece”  in 
the  time  of  the  longest  operation,  was  termed  the 
Mult'Au'Matic  method.  Today,  the  method  still 
applies  although  many  improvements  have  been 
made. 

January  24,  1929,  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Com' 
pany  changed  its  name  to  the  Bullard  Company  and 
in  May  of  the  same  year  the  company  was  admitted 
to  trading  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In 
March,  1930,  the  new  quarters  at  Canfield  Avenue 
were  occupied.  E.  P.  Bullard  is  president  of  the 
company. 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Adding,  billing  and  accounting  machines,  some  of 
which  are  uncanny  in  the  tasks  they  perform,  are 
products  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
at  575  Broad  Street. 

This  company  is  the  outgrowth  of  mergers  and  one 
amalgamation.  In  the  span  of  years  between  1891 
and  1926,  the  Elliott  Book  Typewriter  Company,  the 
Hatch  Company,  the  Fisher  Book  Typewriter  and  the 
Sunstrand  Corporation  were  combined  in  sequence 
to  create  the  Elliott  Fisher  Company  with  home 
offices  in  New  York.  In  1927,  the  Elliott  Fisher 
Company  was  merged  with  the  Underwood  Type' 
writer  Company  of  Hartford  and  Bridgeport  with 
executive  offices  in  New  York. 

In  June,  1933,  the  Sunstrand  Adding  Machine 
Company  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  the  Elliott  Fisher 
Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  moved 
to  Bridgeport. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  machines  is  the  Sun' 
strand  accounting  machine,  especially  useful  for  auto' 
mobile  finance  companies  and  other  industries  en' 
gaged  in  similar  lines.  This  is  a  17  column  account' 
mg  machine  and  its  work  consists  of  repetitive  opera' 
tions.  It  will  figure  the  payments  necessary,  the  pay' 
ments  to  date  and  the  new  balance 

The  Bridgeport  works  of  the  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Company  are  situated  in  the  scuth  end  of  the 
city  and  the  ground  owned  by  the  company  covers 
136,800  square  feet.  The  floor  space  of  the  works 
totals  188,000  square  feet. 
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Machines  produced  at  the  Bridgeport  works  are: 
Underwood  Sundstrand  adding,  Underwood  Sund- 
strand  17  column  bookkeeping,  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
Underwood  Sunstrand  wide  base  bookkeeping,  A,  B, 
C  and  D;  Underwood  Sunstrand  portable  electric, 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  writing.,  and  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  accounting. 

In  the  raw  stores  there  are  3072  items.  In  this 
plant  are  manufactured  15,000  piece  parts  of  differ¬ 
ent  design  requiring  150,000  separate  operations  of 
which  35,000  are  inspection  and  testing  of  materials, 
workmanship  and  final  product. 


number  of  workmen.  The  foundation  of  the  Bryant 
policy  laid  in  those  days  was  to  make  “superior  wiring 
devices.” 

In  1900,  the  Perkins  Electric  Switch  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  Hartford  was  acquired,  and  this 
brought  to  the  Bryant  Electric  Company  the  foremost 
switch  manufacturer  of  that  time.  The  present  ex¬ 
tensive  Bryant  switch  line  was  developed  from  this 
acquisition. 

In  1901,  the  Bryant  Electric  Company  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  but  the  Bryant  Electric  Company 


BRICKS,  COAL  AND  WOOD 

Wheeler  and  Howes,  wholesale  dealers  in  coal,  wood,  bricks,  lime,  bluestone  and  grains,  conducted  an  extensive 
business  “at  the  east  end  of  Center  Bridge”  (Congress  Street  to  Knowlton  Street)  in  1900.  The  firm,  established  in  1866, 
was  known  as  “Bridgeport's  Leading  Coal  House  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


The  total  productive  capacity  of  this  plant  exceeds 
the  combined  capacities  of  the  works  formerly  located 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  Rockford,  Illinois. 

At  the  Bridgeport  works  the  personnel  includes 
1112  employes,  862  male  and  250  female.  The 
Hartford  and  the  Bridgeport  plants  are  in  charge  of 
E.  W.  Conard,  works  manager;  D.  S.  Sammis  is 
assistant  works  manager  at  the  Bridgeport  plant. 

BRYANT  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

A  rented  loft  served  as  the  first  workshop  of  the 
Bryant  Electric  Company,  incorporated  in  1889  by 
Waldo  Calvin  Bryant  who  guided  it  through  40 
years  of  expansion  until  his  death  in  1930. 

The  original  Bryant  line  consisted  of  less  than  one 
dozen  devices  and  was  produced  by  an  even  smaller 


retained  its  identity  and  its  original  policies  remained 
unchanged. 

The  Hemco  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Bridgeport  was  acquired  in  1928,  bringing  to  the 
Bryant  organization  a  quality  line  of  plural  plugs  and 
an  up-to-date  molding  plant  for  the  manufacture  ol 
Templus  (Bakelite)  materials  so  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  modern  wiring  devices. 

The  main  plant  of  the  Bryant  Electric  Company 
occupies  more  than  half  a  million  square  feet  of  floor 
space  which  makes  it  the  largest  single  plant  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
wiring  devices. 

The  present  Bryant  line  includes  a  modern  device 
for  every  wiring  need.  From  the  original  twelve 
devices  the  line  has  increased  to  about  3000  items. 
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To  provide  adequate  service  nationally,  the  Bryant 
Electric  Company  maintains  district  offices  and  ware' 
house  stocks  in  Bridgeport  at  1421  State  Street,  in 
Chicago  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  sales  offices  in 
Boston  and  in  New  York. 

Walter  Cary  is  president  of  the  company  which 
has  about  1200  employes. 

WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

The  first  to  make  fine  corsets  in  America  to  com' 
pete  with  European  imitations;  the  first  to  make 
corsets  with  attached  hose  supporters;  the  first  to 
make  brassieres;  the  first  to  make  cloth  garments  with 
elastic  substituted  for  back  lacings;  the  first  to  make 
the  “corselette;”  the  first  to  make  “two  way  stretch” 
woven  Lastex  fabric  garments — this  is  the  record  of 
the  Warner  Brothers  Company,  corset  manufac' 
turers,  325  Lafayette  Street. 

This  great  business  began  in  a  very  modest  way 
with  the  formation  of  a  partnership  between  Dr.  I. 
DeVer  Warner  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Lucien  C. 
Warner  in  1874.  Dr.  I.  DeVer  Warner  had  invented 
an  improved  form  of  corset  with  straps  over  the 
shoulders.  The  device  was  first  called  the  “Sanitary 
Corset”  but  later,  Dr.  Warner’s  “Health  Corset”. 
The  corsets  were  made  in  a  little  shop  in  McGraw' 
ville,  New  York,  a  single  room  but  25  feet  square. 

The  first  factory  building  in  Bridgeport  was  erected 
in  1876  and  is  now  that  section  occupied  by  the  exe' 
cutive  offices,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Lafayette 
and  Atlantic  Streets.  Today  the  factory  covers  two 
city  blocks. 

In  1887,  the  capacity  of  the  factory  was  about 
6000  corsets  daily  and  1000  to  1200  hands  were  env 
ployed,  sevemeighths  of  them  being  women.  In 
1894,  the  “Redfern  Corsets”  were  introduced  and 
later  the  “Warner  Rust  Proof  Corset.” 

In  1894,  the  partnership  was  given  up  and  the 
Warner  Brothers  Company  incorporated  with  Dr.  I. 
DeVer  Warner  as  president.  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner 
was  vice  president  and  DeVer  H.  Warner,  who  had 
entered  the  business  at  the  age  of  19,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

In  1920,  DeVer  H.  Warner  was  president.  In 
1929,  he  relinquished  the  office  to  his  sonundaw,  John 
C.  Field.  “DeVer  H .”  was  however,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  until  his  death  in  1934.  Lucien  T. 
Warner  was  named  vice  president;  DeVer  C. 
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Warner,  treasurer;  and  Bradford  G.  Warner,  secre' 
tary.  These  same  officers  hold  today,  except  that  J. 
W.  Byrne  became  treasurer  when  DeVer  C.  Warner 
became  treasurer  of  the  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Com' 
pany. 

The  largest  expansion  of  the  company  took  place 
about  1912.  Additions  were  built  to  the  metal  de' 
partment  and  the  corset  factories  and  to  the  paper  box 
factory,  the  storehouses  were  enlarged  and  a  new 
power  house  was  erected. 

Today,  the  Warner  Brothers  Company  employs 
about  1000  men  and  women  in  its  Bridgeport  plant. 
There  are  branches,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad  as  well  including:  New  York  at  200  Madison 
Avenue;  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London,  Paris, 
Hamburg,  Brussels,  Barcelona,  Cape  Town,  Toronto 
and  Mexico  City. 

STANLEY  WORKS 

The  “Magic  Eye”  which  opens  and  closes  doors 
without  the  touch  of  hand  or  foo<~  was  patented  by 
the  Stanley  Works  on  Seaview  Avenue. 

The  Stanley  Works,  with  main  offices  and  plants 
at  New  Britain  has  been  famous  for  years  for  its  tools 
and  Stanley’s  “Bailey”  plane;  and  the  Stanley  rules 
and  levels  are  known  to  all  trades 

In  June,  1926,  the  Stanley  Works  purchased  the 
American  Tube  and  Stamping  Company,  prominent 
in  the  Bridgeport  industrial  world  since  its  establish' 
ment  in  1899,  in  order  to  obtain  the  economies  of 
operating  steel  mills  at  a  location  on  tide  water. 

After  the  Stanley  Works  took  over  its  new 
Bridgeport  property,  old  mills  were  replaced  and  old 
buildings  remodeled.  The  hot  mills  at  Bridgewater 
were  closed  and  their  steel  operations  were  consoli' 
dated  at  Bridgeport. 

In  1929,  the  Stanley  Works  recognised  the  trend 
from  hand  tool  operations  to  portable  tools,  electric' 
ally  operated,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  a  com' 
plete  line  of  electric  tools,  drills,  grinders,  hammers, 
saws,  metal  cutting  shears,  planes  and  routers. 

In  1930,  the  Stanley  Works  patented  an  automatic 
door-spring  device  that  combined  a  pneumatic  oper' 
ator  with  the  PhotO'Electric  control.  This  was 
called  the  “Magic  Eye”  because  it  opened  and  closed 
a  door  as  if  by  magic,  without  a  touch  of  hands  or 
feet.  The  first  installation  was  at  Wilcox’s  Pier 
Restaurant,  West  Haven,  during  the  summer  of 
1930.  Perhaps  the  best  known  installation  is  the 
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battery  of  doers  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York  City. 

During  1931,  “roll-up”  doors,  “swing-up”  doors, 
sliding  doors  and  swinging  doors  were  developed. 
One  installation  of  500  Stanley  “roll-up”  doors  on  the 
barracks  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  indicates  the 
breadth  of  this  market. 

In  1932,  the  Stanley  Works  purchased  the  patent 
rights  to  manufacture  the  Farrand  rule,  a  strip  of 
thin,  concave  steel  that  was  rigid  and  yet  flexible. 

The  latest  Stanley  product  is  called  “Stanlo”  a 
construction  toy  without  nuts  or  bolts,  the  bright 
colored  sections  of  which  can  be  made  into  automo- 
biles,  boats,  towers,  bridges  and  buildings  of  all  types. 

At  the  present  time  about  1000  are  employed  in 
the  Bridgeport  plant.  Maurice  Pease  is  vice  presi- 
dent  of  the  Stanley  Works  and  works  manager  at  the 
local  plant  located  on  Seaview  Avenue. 

RAYBESTOS 

The  Raybestos  Division  of  Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc.,  1427  Railroad  Avenue,  was  organised  in  1904 
and  was  first  known  as  the  Raybestos  Company.  It 
was  located  on  Housatonic  Avenue 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  different  products  are 
made  at  the  local  plant,  although  brake  lining  for 
automobiles  is  the  most  important  product. 

Autoists  seldom  stop  to  consider  that  Bridgeport 
gave  to  the  automobile,  when  that  vehicle  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  famous  “Duplex”  wrapping  brake,  an 
outstanding  innovation  in  the  development  of  brake 
design. 

The  “Duplex”  wrapping  brake  was  lined  with 
Raybestos  brake  lining,  and  in  those  early  days 
“Duplex”  brakes  and  Raybestos  brake  lining  were 
manufactured  in  the  same  plant.  Thus  it  was  to 
Bridgeport  that  automobile  manufacturers  had  to 
come  for  these  safety  devices.  That  was  30  years  ago. 
By  the  same  token,  car  manufacturers  still  look  to 
Bridgeport  and  Raybestos  for  brake  linings  and 
clutch  facings. 

With  the  improvement  in  engines  and  roads,  auto 
speed  increased.  In  the  same  ratio,  Raybestos  pro¬ 
vided  increased  safety  for  those  who  ride  and  those 
who  drive,  not  to  speak  of  pedestrians. 

The  Bridgeporter  who  examines  the  car  he  drives, 
the  bus  he  rides  in  or  the  truck  which  serves  him,  will 
probably  find  Raybestos  PG  sets  or  Raybestos  heavy 
duty  materials  on  the  bands  or  shoes. 


In  this  modern  age,  much  is  heard  of  proving 
ground  tests  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry.  Although  it  is  not  generally  known, 
Raybestos  organised  fleets  of  test  cars  back  in  the 
“horseless  carriage”  days  at  a  time  when  automobiles 
were  in  their  infancy.  These  early  tests  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  Raybestos  proving  ground  tests  of 
the  present.  The  practice  is  now  generally  in  vogue 
in  the  automotive  field. 

Many  outstanding  improvements  have  had  their 
inception  in  the  Raybestos  laboratories,  such  as  the 
modern  brake  service  machinery  which  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  experimental  work  done  by  Raybestos 
engineers  years  ago.  With  the  advent  of  four  wheel 
brakes,  Raybestos  devised  brake  lining  especially 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

The  Raybestos  plants  in  Bridgeport  and  Stratford 
have  been  many  times  enlarged  since  the  inception  of 
the  original  company.  Sumner  Simpson  is  president 
of  the  firm  which  employs  between  700  and  800. 
JENKINS  BROS. 

Six  hundred  different  types  of  valves  are  made  to¬ 
day  by  Jenkins  Bros.,  510  Main  Street,  whose 
products  have  been  made  in  this  city  since  1872. 

The  company  was  founded  by  Nathaniel  Jenkins 
of  Boston  and  commenced  in  the  Hub  city  as  Rice, 
Jenkins  and  Co.,  coppersmiths,  in  1837.  In  1853  the 
name  was  changed  to  Jenkins  and  Co. 

When  Nathaniel  Jenkins  died  in  1872,  his  two 
sons,  Alfred  Blunt  and  Charles,  who  were  salesmen 
rather  than  manufacturers,  contracted  with  the 
Eaton,  Cole  and  Burnham  Company  of  Bridgeport, 
to  manufacture  their  company’s  product.  In  1872 
the  firm  of  Jenkins  Bros.,  came  into  being  with  offices 
in  Boston. 

Progress  was  rapid.  In  1880,  Jenkins  Bros,  opened 
a  New  York  branch;  in  1885,  a  Philadelphia  branch; 
the  next  year,  a  Chicago  branch;  in  1894,  the  Jenkins 
Bros,  formed,  with  factory  at  Holyoke,  Mass.;  in 
1898,  the  Jenkins  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  and 
a  factory  built  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  two  years 
later  a  London  branch  was  opened;  and  six  years 
later,  Jenkins  Bros.,  Ltd.  was  incorporated;  in  1907, 
Jenkins  Bros,  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey;  and  in 
1908,  a  factory  in  Montreal  was  opened. 

In  1920  Jenkins  Bros,  bought  the  Main  Street  plant 
of  the  former  Eaton,  Cole  and  Burnham  Company 
and  commenced  to  manufacture  its  own  valves  in 
this  city. 
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In  1922,  the  company  added  to  its  bronze  plant  a 
building  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  types  of  iron 
valves.  In  1932,  the  rubber  division  was  moved  from 
Elisabeth,  New  Jersey,  to  Bridgeport. 

The  executive  office  of  Jenkins  Bros,  is  in  New 
York  city  and  there  are  branches  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia  and  Chicago.  Jenkins  products  are  distri- 
buted  throughout  the  world  and  there  is  also  an  affi¬ 
liated  company  known  as  Jenkins  Bros.,  Ltd.  with 
plants  at  Montreal  and  Lachine,  Canada. 

Farnham  Yardley  is  president  today  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  employs  808. 

AMERICAN  FABRICS  COMPANY 

Fine  laces  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fabrics  Company,  1069  Connecticut  Avenue, 
which  has  multiplied  in  size  20  times  since  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1910. 

The  company  had  its  origin  in  Germany  when 
Albert  Henkels  founded  the  firm  of  Alb.  and  E. 
Henkels  at  Langerfeld,  Germany,  in  the  early  1870’s, 
the  company  developing  into  the  largest  lace  factory 
in  the  world. 

With  Albert  Henkels  worked  his  son,  Max,  a 
graduate  of  Berlin  University  and  a  student  at 
Columbia,  New  York.  The  two  together  decided  to 
set  up  business  in  Bridgeport  and  in  September,  1909, 
work  was  begun  on  a  factory  for  the  firm  of  Alb.  and 
E.  Henkels  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  The  building 
was  completed  in  1910  and  25  circular  lace  machines 
were  installed. 

At  first  the  company  specialised  in  Cluny  laces, 
but  gradually  branched  out  until  it  now  makes  all 
types  of  laces  such  as  Cluny,  filet,  torchon,  Valen¬ 
ciennes  and  Spanish  laces.  These  products  are  made 
in  all  widths  and  from  all  kinds  of  materials:  cotton, 
silk,  rayon,  and  occasionally  tinsel,  gold  and  silver 
for  special  work.  The  company  also  makes  frillings 
and  rufflings  and  woven  labels. 

During  the  World  War  period,  the  company  was 
sold  through  the  alien  property  custodian  and  the 
firm  now  became  the  American  Fabrics  Company. 
Walter  B.  Lashar  is  president  and  the  company  em¬ 
ploys  about  600. 

In  addition  to  the  Bridgeport  plant,  the  company 
maintains  showrooms  at  One  West  37th  Street,  New 
York.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  company  may 
be  gained  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  has  increased  to 


200,000  and  the  original  25  circular  lace  machines 
have  increased  to  500  machines. 

HARVEY  HUBBELL,  INC. 

Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc.,  a  pioneer  manufacturer  of 
wiring  devices  and  machine  screws,  has  its  factory  at 
Bridgeport,  with  branch  warehouses  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  The  plant  is  of  modern  construction, 
covering  about  two  city  blocks.  Its  business  is 
national  in  scope,  and  products,  trademark,  and  name 
are  intimately  and  favorably  known  by  the  electrical 
fraternity  and  allied  trades. 

The  business  was  started  in  1888  by  Harvey 
Hubbell,  who  commenced  manufacturing  tools  and 
machinery.  Two  years  later  he  developed  the  rolled 
thread  screw  and  started  manufacturing  machine 
screws  of  this  type.  Later  he  invented  the  pull 
socket,  the  separable  attachment  plug,  the  duplex  re¬ 
ceptacle,  the  T-slot  receptacle  and  the  toggle  switch. 
While  the  toggle  switch  principle  was  known  in 
England,  the  Hubbell  Company  was  the  first  to 
develop  it  in  America,  and  to  incorporate  the  “quick 
make  and  break”  feature. 

A  study  of  the  art  in  the  industry  shows  that  most 
of  the  present  day  standards  were  evolved  from  wir¬ 
ing  devices  originated  by  Hubbell.  The  new  “Twist- 
Lock”  and  Hubbellock  lines  (locking  cord  con¬ 
nectors)  invented  by  Harvey  Hubbell,  Jr.,  are  a  con¬ 
tinuation,  stressing  the  company’s  fine  quality  and 
excellence  of  design, — which  has  often  caused  the 
line  to  be  referred  to  as  the  “Tiffany”  of  the  industry. 

The  Hubbell  laboratory  which  develops  all  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  most  complete,  consisting  of  the  following 
departments:  design,  drafting,  model  making,  test¬ 
ing,  proving,  and  technical  library.  Much  of  the 
testing  equipment,  being  unavailable  elsewhere,  was 
developed  and  built  specially  at  the  factory.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  new  products,  the  labor¬ 
atory  continuously  tests  and  improves  present  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Harvey  Hubbell,  Jr.  is  president  of  the  company 
and  about  550  are  employed. 

SALTEX  LOOMS,  INC. 

A  touch  of  the  English  colored  the  beginnings  of 
the  Saltex  Looms,  Inc.,  217  Kossuth  Street,  first 
known  as  the  Salts  Textile  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  company  had  its  start  in  1891.  In  that  year 
Frederick  Rhodes  left  England  to  take  charge  of  a 
branch  office  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  Bart.  Sons  and  Com- 
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pany  Lmt.  of  Bradford,  England,  which  firm  was 
then  about  to  establish  a  branch  in  Bridgeport,  Con' 
necticut.  In  1893,  the  branch  was  made  a  separate 
company  under  the  title,  Salts  Textile  Manufactur' 
ing  Company. 

For  many  years  the  company  conducted  a  success' 
ful  business  making  all  grades  of  seal  plush,  fur  imi' 
tations  and  velvets.  In  1917,  there  was  a  branch  in 
Philadelphia  and  another  in  Lyons,  France. 

In  1926,  the  company  went  through  bankruptcy 
and  for  two  years  William  T.  Smith,  receiver, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  District  Court,  oper' 
ated  the  company.  In  December,  1928,  the  company 
was  taken  over  by  S.  Blumenthal  of  New  York  which 
organization  also  operated  the  Shelton  Looms  in 
Shelton.  The  name  of  the  Bridgeport  Company  be- 
came  the  Saltex  Looms,  Inc. 

Today  finds  the  company  once  more  in  a  thriving 
state.  Frank  J.  Munley  is  works  manager  of  the 
Saltex  Looms,  Inc.  in  this  city,  which  now  employs 
about  500  men  and  women.  The  company  manu' 
factures  as  its  chief  products:  seal  plush,  fur  imita' 
tions,  velvets,  and  upholstery  plushes. 

BASSICK  COMPANY 

The  Bassick  Company,  38  Austin  Street,  was  or' 
gamzed  May  16,  1917  and  was  the  result  of  the  con' 
solidation  of  three  companies:  Burns  and  Bassick 
Company,  Universal  Caster  Company  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  M.  B.  Schenck  Company  of  Conn. 

The  company  is  headed  today  by  W.  A.  Rose, 
president,  and  about  750  are  employed.  Auto  hard' 
ware,  casters  and  furniture  trimmings  are  the  chief 
products  of  manufacture. 

CASCO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

The  Casco  Products  Corporation,  1333  Railroad 
Avenue,  was  incorporated  in  1923,  the  first  address 
being  on  Fairfield  Avenue. 


In  1926,  the  company  moved  to  its  present  loca' 
tion.  Joseph  H.  Cohen  is  president  and  some  650 
men  and  women  are  employed. 

Products  made  by  the  Casco  Products  Corporation 
include:  cigar  lighters  for  automobiles,  windshield 
defrosters,  automobile  fans,  fender  guides,  gear  shift 
balls  or  knobs,  fender  flaps  and  hot  water  heater 
switches. 

BRIDGEPORT  METAL  GOODS  COMPANY 

Anker  S.  Lyhne  and  Herman  K.  Beach  organized 
the  Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  Company  in  1909.  The 
company  was  first  located  at  35  Spruce  Street  but  in 
1917  moved  to  Pine  and  Cherry  Streets,  the  present 
address. 

Metal  goods  from  sheet,  rod,  wire  and  casting  are 
made  at  the  factory,  in  the  vicinity  of  500  being  em- 
ployed.  Herman  K.  Beach  is  president. 

CONSOLIDATED  ASHCROFT  HANCOCK  CO. 

The  Consolidated  Ashcroft  Hancock  Co.,  Inc.,  11 
Elias  Street,  employs  about  600.  Hamilton  Merrill 
is  head  of  the  local  plant  and  the  manufactured 
products  include:  brass  and  aluminum  goods,  safety 
valves,  and  gauges. 

CROWN  CORSET  COMPANY 

The  Crown  Corset  Company,  Federal  Street,  em¬ 
ploys  about  500.  A.  W.  Langenegger  is  general 
manager.  Corsets,  girdles,  combinations  and  step'ins 
are  manufactured. 

In  addition  to  the  above  companies  employing  500 
or  more,  there  are  in  Bridgeport  a  number  of  firms 
employing  100  to  500  men  and  women  and  others 
employing  from  50  to  100.  These  will  be  found  listed 
in  the  appendices.  There  are,  as  well,  almost  300 
manufacturing  establishments  which  employ  less 
than  50  men  and  women. 
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CITY  GOVERNMENT 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport  is  elected  every  two 
years  by  popular  vote  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  mayor,  the  following  are 
elective  offices:  selectmen,  treasurer,  city  clerk,  town  clerk, 
judge  of  probate,  city  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  board 
of  education  and  board  of  aldermen,  otherwise  known  as 
the  common  council. 

The  board  of  aldermen  appoints  the  registrars  of  voters. 
The  bridge  commission,  created  by  a  special  act  of  the  1933 
legislature,  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  bridge  com' 
mission  in  turn,  appoints  the  superintendent  of  bridges. 
The  latter  office  has  been  combined  with  that  of  harbor 
master. 

The  mayor  names  the  board  of  apportionment  and  taxa' 
tion.  The  latter  in  turn  names  the  tax  assessor,  the  board 
of  relief  and  the  tax  attorney  and  the  tax  collector. 

The  mayor  also  names  the  director  of  public  works,  city 
engineer,  city  attorney,  comptroller,  zoning  commission, 
board  of  recreation,  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  garage 
commission,  oyster  ground  commission,  board  of  electrical 
examiners,  board  of  plumbing  examiners,  building  commis¬ 
sioners,  power  engineers,  board  of  appraisal  of  benefits  and 
damages,  financial  advisory  committee,  board  of  police 
commissioners,  department  of  public  purchases,  board  of 
fire  commissioners,  board  of  welfare  commissioners,  board 
of  health  commissioners  and  the  civil  service  commission. 
A  special  act  of  the  1935  legislature  created  the  latter  com¬ 
mission  to  be  named  by  the  mayor. 

The  insurance  commission  was  created  by  a  special  act 
of  the  1935  legislature  and  is  to  consist  of  the  mayor,  the 
comptroller  and  the  city  clerk. 

The  city  planning  commission  was  created  by  a  special 
act  of  the  193  5  legislature.  The  mayor  is  an  ex-officio 
member  and  the  five  other  members  of  the  board  are 
appointed  by  him. 

The  board  of  zoning  appeals  is  appointed  by  the  zoning 
commission.  The  general  assembly  names  the  judge  and 
deputy  judge  of  the  city  court. 

The  library  board,  tbe  board  of  park  commissioners  and 
the  dispensary  board  were  all  created  by  special  acts  of  the 
general  assembly.  Under  a  special  act  in  1917,  the  mayor 
appointed  ten  members  of  the  dispensary  board  which  was 
thereafter  self  perpetuating.  The  library  board  and  the 
park  commission  are  also  self  perpetuating. 


CITY  OFFICERS  FOR  1936 

Present  (1936)  incumbents  of  offices  in  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bridgeport,  include:  mayor,  Jasper  McLevy,  city 
treasurer,  John  Shenton;  city  clerk,  Fred  Schwarzkopf; 
town  clerk,  Richard  Schulze;  board  of  education,  Jack  C. 
Bergen,  president,  and  Ameriko  L.  Scanzillo,  Dr.  Andrew 
McQueeney,  Attorney  William  A.  Redden,  John  L.  Mac- 
Dermott  and  Gustave  G.  Samuelson.  Worcester  Warren 
is  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  common  council,  also  known  as  the  board  of  alder¬ 
men,  John  M.  Taft,  president,  also  Michael  Gratt,  Sadie  K. 
Griffin,  Thomas  W.  Tennant,  William  Douglas,  William  S. 
Neil,  Philip  Schnee,  Samuel  Silverstone,  Louis  E.  Hafele, 
George  C.  Rosenbeck,  Clifford  A.  Thompson,  John  J. 
Schiller,  Charles  Mottram,  William  Hutton,  Michael  Quaka 
and  Harry  Oldfield. 

Board  of  apportionment  and  taxation,  B.  I.  Ashmun, 
president,  also  Roger  Connelly,  Horace  D.  Strong,  William 
S.  Mason,  Albert  E.  Russell,  John  L.  Simpson,  Joseph 
Schultz.  Tax  assessor,  William  F.  Connelly. 

Board  of  relief,  William  J.  Histon,  chairman,  also 
Howard  S.  Challenger  and  Louis  Kutscher,  Jr.  Tax  attor¬ 


ney,  David  Goldstein;  director  of  public  works,  Peter 
Brewster;  city  engineer,  Frederick  E.  Toquet;  city  attorney, 
Harry  Schwartz;  comptroller,  Perry  W.  Rodman;  board  of 
recreation,  George  M.  Eames,  chairman  and  Robert  Leckie, 
superintendent. 

Board  of  public  purchases,  Fred  Schwarzkopf,  Chairman, 
also  Rockwell  J.  Larabee  and  Albert  W.  Miller.  Board  of 
police  commissioners,  Harold  J.  Morris,  president,  and 
Warren  J.  Nichols,  Carl  Westerberg  and  William  J. 
Brennan.  Charles  A.  Wheeler  is  superintendent  of  police. 

Board  of  fire  commissioners,  George  Wellington,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  James  H.  Carroll,  Andrew  Havinich  and  John  F. 
Brown.  Thomas  F.  Burns  is  fire  chief. 

Board  of  welfare  commissioners,  Philip  Magill,  president 
and  J.  William  Schindler,  Robert  Beaty  and  James  J. 
McGee.  John  J.  Galla  is  superintendent  of  the  department 
of  public  welfare. 

Board  of  health  commissioners,  George  Murgatroyd, 
president,  and  Dr.  Frank  Turchik,  Benjamin  A.  Todfield 
and  Aldo  Ladori.  Dr.  Richard  O’B.  Shea  is  health  officer. 

City  court:  Paul  L.  Miller,  judge,  and  Hugh  J.  Lavery, 
deputy  judge;  D.  Harold  Cotter,  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
John  V.  Donnelly,  assistant  prosecuting  attorney;  library 
board,  Elmer  H.  Havens,  president,  and  Julian  A.  Sohon, 
librarian;  department  of  public  parks..  George  M.  Eames, 
president  and  Henry  Cliffe,  superintendent. 

Dispensary  board,  Dr.  James  D.  Gold,  chairman  and  Dr. 
William  H.  Curley,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Sprague,  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Ruby,  Dr.  Daniel  T.  Banks,  Dr.  J.  Grady  Booe  and  Dr. 
Albert  A.  McLaughlin.  Dr.  Richard  O’B.  Shea  and  John 
Galla  and  the  mayor  are  ex-officio  members. 

Civil  service  commission,  Stephen  Jankura,  chairman  and 
Michael  Svihra,  Albert  W.  Miller,  James  Tait,  and  Bernard 
J.  Flynn. 

Tax  collector,  Howard  S.  Challenger. 


BRIDGEPORT  MAYORS 

The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the  present  city  government. 
From  1836  to  1893  the  term  was  only  one  year  in  length. 
Now  it  is  two  years.  Until  1899  elections  were  held  in 
April.  They  are  now  held  in  November.  Mayors  to  date, 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1836  have  been  as 
follows: 

Isaac  Sherman,  Jr . - . - . 1836 

. 1837 

. . 1838 

. . . 1839 

. _ . . . 1840 

. . . Part  of  1841 

. 1841-1844 

. . 1845-1846 

. . 1847-1848 

. 1849-1850 

. . . 1851 

. . . 1852 

. 1853 

. 1854 

- . 1855-1857 

. 1858-1859 

. . . 1860-1862 

. 1863 

.... . 1864 

. . . 1865 

. 1866-1867 

. . . . . 1868 

. 1869 

. 1870 

. 1871-1873 

. . . .... . 1874 


Daniel  Sterling  . 

Alanson  Hamlin  . . . . 

Charles  Foote  . . 

Charles  Bostwick  . . . 

William  P.  Burrall . 

James  C.  Loomis  . - . 

Henry  K.  Harral  . 

Sherwood  Sterling  . . . 

Henry  K.  Harral  . . 

John  Brooks,  Jr . — . 

Henry  K.  Harral . . . . 

Charles  B.  Hubbell  . 

John  Brooks,  Jr . 

Philo  C.  Calhoun  . . . 

Silas  C.  Booth  . . . . 

Daniel  H.  Sterling  . 

Clapp  Spooner  . ... 

Jarratt  Morford  . - . 

Stillman  C.  Clapp  . - . 

Monson  Hawley  . . . 

Jarratt  Morford  . 

Monson  Hawley  . 

Jarratt  Morford  . - . 

Epaphras  B.  Goodsell  . - . — 

Robert  T.  Clarke  . - . . 
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Phineas  T.  Barnum  . - . . . . . 1875 

Jarratt  Morford  . . . . . . . . . 1876T877 

Robert  E.  DeForest  . _ . _ . . . 1878 

John  L.  Wcssels  . . . . . . . 1879 

Daniel  N.  Morgan  . . . . . . . . . 1880 

John  L.  Wessels  . . . . . . . 1881 

Carlos  Curtis  . - . . . 1882 

John  L.  Wessels  . . . . . . . . . . . 1883 

Daniel  N.  Morgan  . . . . . . . 1884 

Henry  H.  Pyle  . .. . . . . . . 1885 

Civilion  Fones  . - . 1886-1887 

Patrick  Coughlin  . .. . . . . . 1888 

Robert  E.  DeForest . . . . . . . 1889-1890 

William  H.  Marigold  . . . . . . . 1891-1892 

Walter  B.  Bostwick  . 1893-1895 

Frank  E.  Clark . 1895-1897 

Thomas  P.  Taylor  . . . . . 1897-1899 

Hugh  Sterling . from  April,  1899  to  November,  1901 

Dennis  Mulvihill  (two  terms)  . 1901-1905 

Marcus  L.  Reynolds  . 1905-1907 

Henry  Lee  . ...... . . 1907-1909 

Edward  T.  Buckingham  . 1909-1911 

Clifford  B.  Wilson  (five  terms) . 1911-1921 

Fred  Atwater  . 1921-1923 

F.  Wm.  Behrens,  Jr.  (three  terms)  . . . 1923-1929 

Edward  T.  Buckingham  (two  terms)  . 1929-1933 

Jasper  McLevy  . 1933-1935 

Jasper  McLevy  . . . ....„ . 1935- 


BRIDGEPORT  BANKS 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  888  Main  Street  had 
its  beginning  in  t’he  first  banking  institution  in  the  city,  the 
Bridgeport  Bank,  organized  in  1806.  Present  institution 
is  result  of  several  mergers  as  follows:  the  First  National 
Bank  had  its  beginning  in  1864  as  successor  to  the  Farmers’ 
Bank.  Edmund  S.  Flawley  was  first  president.  Now,  in 
1909,  the  First  National  Bank  absorbed  the  Bridgeport 
National  Bank,  formerly  the  Bridgeport  Bank.  (Bridge¬ 
port’s  first  banking  institution,  1806.)  In  1913,  the  First 
National  Bank  absorbed  the  Pequonnock  National  Bank. 
In  1921,  the  First  National  Bank  absorbed  the  Connecticut 
National  Bank.  The  name,  “First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company”  was  first  used  in  1930.  In  1933,  the  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  took  over  the  Newfield 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  made  it  into  a  branch  of  the 
First  National,  calling  it  the  Newfield  Branch  at  1194 
Stratford  Avenue.  The  next  year,  a  branch  of  the  bank 
was  established  at  859  East  Main  Street.  Lewis  A.  Shea  is 
now  acting  president  and  executive  vice  president  and 
Walter  B.  Lashar  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Bridgeport  City  Trust  Co.,  961  Main  Street,  was  char¬ 
tered  January  1,  1854,  and  known  as  the  Bridgeport  City 
Bank.  Adam  P.  Houston  was  first  president  and  George 
H.  Fairchild  was  first  cashier.  Bank  has  operated  under  the 
following  names:  January  1,  1854,  Bridgeport  City  Bank; 
March  21,  1865,  City  National  Bank;  October  1,  1928, 
City  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company;  November,  1929, 
Bridgeport  City  Trust  Company.  Present  building  has 
been  occupied  since  March,  1929.  Wing  housing  the  trust 
department  was  built  on  Bank  Street  in  1930.  In  June, 
1934,  the  bank  opened  its  first  branch  office  at  East  Main 
and  Arctic  Streets.  Horace  B.  Merwm  is  president  today 
and  Egbert  Marsh  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

City  Savings  Bank,  948  Main  Street,  chartered  in  May 
1859.  Hanford  Lyon  was  first  president.  In  1859,  bank 
was  located  at  what  was  then  6  Wall  Street;  in  April,  1860, 
it  moved  in  with  the  City  National  Bank.  For  years  the 
bank  was  known  as  the  “Coal  Bank”  because  a  huge  lump 
of  coal  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  structure  advertising  a 
coal  firm  that  occupied  an  office  below  the  street  level. 
Present  structure  at  948  Main  Street  was  opened  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1914.  Richard  W.  Cogswell  is  president  of  the  bank 


and  Henry  M.  Luscomb  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Savings  Bank,  was  chartered  in 
1871  but  institution  was  not  organized  until  July,  1873. 
George  W.  Hayes  was  first  president.  Bank  has  functioned 
in  various  locations:  1873,  East  Washington  Avenue  near 
East  Main  Street;  Wall  and  Main  Streets  until  1880,  when 
it  moved  into  the  Barnum  building  at  470  Main  Street; 
1885,  moved  to  the  City  National  Bank  building;  1903, 
moved  to  the  new  building  adjoining  the  City  Bank  build¬ 
ing;  October  12,  1915,  moved  to  930  Main  Street;  1931, 
purchased  the  old  People’s  Savings  Bank  property  next 
door,  which  included  an  old  frame  building  south  of  the 
bank.  Bank  located  today  at  930  Main  Street.  John  M. 
Otis  is  president. 

West  Side  Bank,  1460  State  Street.  In  1918,  Ernest 
Berger  and  Theodore  Steiber,  attorneys,  commenced  plans 
for  bank  on  the  west  side  of  city.  Almost  a  year  elapsed 
after  the  charter  was  granted,  because  of  difficulty  of  getting 
money  at  close  of  World  War,  before  bank  was  opened. 
First  building  was  a  store  16  by  40  feet,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Butler  and  State  Streets.  In  May,  1927,  bank 
was  moved  to  present  location.  William  P.  Kirk  was  the 
first  president.  Bank  was  closed  August  29,  1933,  due  not 
to  any  fault  of  the  bank,  but  rather  to  conditions  of  the 
times.  Through  the  diligence  of  Attorney  Samuel  Mellitz. 
receiver,  bank  was  reopened  for  business  June  1,  1934. 
Adolf  Sherman  is  now  president  and  Samuel  Mellitz  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

North  End  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  2093  Main  Street,  was 
chartered  in  1919.  William  F.  Severn  was  first  president. 
Bank  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  seven  years  ago.  An 
installment  loan  department  was  inaugurated  nine  years 
ago  and  has  proved  very  successful.  William  F.  Severn  is 
president  today,  and  Charles  E.  Prior,  Jr.,  is  vice  president. 

Black  Rock  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  2834  Fairfield  Avenue, 
was  chartered  in  1926.  Building  was  remodeled  at  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Brewster  Street  and  Fairfield  Avenue  and 
bank  was  opened  July  21,  1926.  Harry  Curtis  was  first 
president.  In  1929,  a  new  brick  structure,  present  home  of 
the  bank  was  erected  at  2834  Fairfield  Avenue,  organization 
moving  into  its  new  home,  November  20th.  Guy  P.  Miller 
is  president. 

Bridgeport-People’s  Savings  Bank,  corner  of  State  and 
Main  Streets,  was  organized  in  1860.  Began  in  small  room 
at  corner  of  State  and  Main  Streets  over  Pequonnock  Bank. 
Later  was  located  at  corner  of  Wall  and  5Mater  Streets.  In 
1870,  brick  building  was  erected  at  corner  of  Bank  and 
Main  Streets.  In  1907,  new  home  was  built  at  924  Main 
Street,  present  location.  Ira  Sherman  was  first  president. 
George  H.  Woods  is  president  today  and  Edgar  W.  Bassick 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

James  Staples  and  Co.,  189  State  Street,  private  bankers. 
Institution  was  chartered  in  1874  under  the  name  of 
Staples  and  Co.  Firm  of  James  Staples  and  Co.  was  formed 
in  1884.  In  1892,  company  occupied  its  own  building  at 
189  State  Street.  Frank  T.  Staples  is  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  and  Richard  T.  Staples  is  the  junior  partner. 

BRIDGEPORT  CHURCHES 

Bridgeport’s  first  church  was  Congregational,  its  second 
was  Episcopalian  and  its  third  was  Baptist.  Present 
churches  and  missions,  107  in  all  are  given  below: 

Congregational — United  Congregational  Church,  877 
Park  Avenue,  minister,  Rev.  William  Horace  Day;  church 
first  situated  at  corner  of  Gilbert  and  Broad  Streets  and  was 
result  of  union  of  First  or  North  Church  organized  in 
1693,  and  Second  or  South  Church  organized  in  1830, 
which  union  took  place  in  1916.  Park  Street  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  301  Barnum  Avenue,  Rev.  Robert  F.  R. 
Peters,  pastor;  church  organized  January  15,  1868;  new 
church  dedicated  October  17,  1871.  Olivet  Congregational 
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Church,  2102  Main  Street,  pastor,  Rev.  Thorpe  Bauer;  or¬ 
ganized  November  16,  1870.  West  End  Congregational 
Church,  26?  Colorado  Avenue,  pastor,  Rev.  Vincent  H. 
Daniels;  organized  as  a  church  February  1?,  1887.  Swedish 
Congregational  Church,  408  Laurel  Avenue,  minister,  Rev. 
Eric  Linder;  organized  December  19,  189?.  Italian  Calvary 
Congregational  Church,  220  Center  Avenue,  minister,  Rev. 
Canio  Cerreta;  organized  June  26,  1902.  Bethany  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  408?  Main  Street,  pastor,  Rev.  David 
Railsback,  organized  as  branch  church  of  United  Church 
in  1920  and  as  independent  church  December  29,  1930. 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Black  Rock,  1??  Ellsworth 
Street,  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon  MacDowell;  organ¬ 
ized  September  11,  1849. 

Episcopal — St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  R.  D.  Read 
acting  minister;  Rev.  S.  F.  Sherman,  minister  for  20  years, 
died  April  19,  1936;  church  organized  1748,  Wood 
Avenue;  in  1801,  St.  John’s  Church  erected  second  build¬ 
ing  at  southeast  corner  of  State  and  Broad  Streets;  1836,  a 
third  church  erected  at  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and 
Cannon  Streets.  Present  church  is  at  northwest  corner  of 
Park  and  Fairfield  Avenues.  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  8? 
Courtland  Street,  minister,  Rev.  Gilbert  V.  Hemsley; 
organized  August  16,  18?0.  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
?98  Kossuth  Street,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Parker;  church  organ¬ 
ized  June  4,  18?8;  church  dedicated  July  29,  1869.  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  270  Washington  Avenue,  pastor,  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Racioppi;  organized  June  1,  1863;  first  church 
building,  corner  of  Fairfield  Avenue  and  Broad  Street, 
opened  July  3,  1864.  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Carson 
Street,  corner  of  Sylvan  Avenue,  rector,  Rev.  E.  Rowland 
Taft.  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  784  Connecticut 
Avenue,  pastor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Jepson;  church  started  August 
1,  1873;  St.  Luke’s  was  formally  organized  April  8,  1912 
and  located  at  the  corner  of  Stratford  Avenue  and  Sixth 
Street.  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church,  78?  Clinton  Ave., 
pastor,  Rev.  Delmar  Markle;  organized  September  20,  1892 
and  first  known  as  St.  John’s  West  End  Chapel.  Calvary 
Episcopal  Church,  ?10  Summit  Street,  pastor,  Rev.  Ray 
Milton  Wilcox.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  116  Bartram 
Avenue,  Rev.  Ray  Wilcox,  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church, 
corner  North  Avenue  and  Wells  Street,  Rev.  Aaron  J. 
Cuffee;  organized,  1920. 

Baptist — Stratfield  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Stratfield 
and  Churchill  Roads,  Rev.  Francis  C.  Wheaton;  Stratfield 
Baptist  Church  is  mother  of  five  other  churches,  last  to  be 
organized  being  First  Baptist  Church  of  Bridgeport.  First 
Baptist  Church,  126  Washington  Avenue,  Rev.  John 
Milton  Moore,  D.D.;  organized  1837.  Second  Baptist 
Church,  corner  Kossuth  and  Arctic  Streets,  Rev.  William 
W.  Sullivan;  organized  1874.  Messiah  Baptist  Church,  ?? 
Arch  Street;  Rev.  Frank  W.  Jacobs;  organized  1888.  First 
Swedish  Baptist  Church,  360  Colorado’  Avenue;  Rev. 
William  G.  Backlund;  organized  1882.  Mount  Aery 
Baptist  Ghurch,  86  Wallace  Street;  Rev.  James  D.  Wilson; 
organized  in  192?.  Swedish  Baptist  Bethel  Church,  ?9? 
Connecticut  Avenue;  Rev.  Axel  F.  Wall;  organized  190?. 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  corner  Maplewood  and  Howard 
Avenues;  Rev.  J.  Alger  Lollis;  organized  in  1908.  First 
Hungarian  Baptist  Church,  corner  Fairfield  and  Silliman 
Avenues;  Rev.  Arthur  Stumpf;  organized,  1911.  Kings 
Highway  Baptist  Church  (formerly  First  German),  corner 
Boston  Avenue  and  Brooks  Street;  Rev.  Daniel  Meihoefer; 
organized  1888.  Italian  Baptist  Church,  380  Arctic  Street; 
Rev.  Salvatore  Lo  Presti.  Baptist  Tabernacle,  48  Central 
Avenue,  pastor.  Rev.  George  C.  Wainwright. 

Methodist — First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  corner  of 
Harrison  and  Golden  Hill  Streets,  pastor,  Rev.  Albert  E. 
Beebe;  the  very  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  built 
in  1797  at  junction  of  Toilsome  Hill  and  Park  Avenue;  was 
occupied  until  181?  when  the  old  Congregational  meeting 
house  in  Stratfield  was  purchased  by  the  Methodists;  new 
church  was  dedicated  February  14,  18?0.  Washington 


Park  M.  E.  Church,  23?  Barnum  Avenue;  Rev.  Harold  R. 
Brennan;  organized  September  12,  18?3.  Summerfield  M. 
E.  Church,  368  Ridgefield  Avenue;  Rev.  Ernest  Steinkraus; 
organized  in  April,  1872.  Newfield  M.  E.  Church,  1243 
Stratford  Avenue;  Rev.  George  A.  Baird;  organized  in 
1872.  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  446  Clinton  Avenue;  Rev. 
U.  H.  Layton;  organized  August  6,  1890.  German  M.  E. 
Church,  110  Grand  Street;  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Steinkraus;  or¬ 
ganized  in  1881.  First  Swedish  M.  E.  Church,  ?0  Beech- 
wood  Avenue;  Rev.  Verner  Wickstrom;  organized  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1883.  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  679 
North  Avenue;  Rev.  Jack  Grenfell.  Walters’  Memorial 
A.M.E.  Zion  Church  (colored),  421  Broad  Street;  Rev. 
Dixon  A.  Brown.  Mother  Bethel  A.M.E.  Church 
(colored),  39?  Broad  Street;  Rev.  Elijah  Collins. 

Catholic — First  mass  was  said  in  Bridgeport  in  1830. 
First  church  was  dedicated  July  24,  1843,  brick  building 
corner  of  Arch  Street  and  Washington  Avenue  known  as 
St.  James’  Church.  St.  Augustine’s  R.  C.  Church,  399 
Washington  Avenue,  priest,  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  H. 
McClean,  S.T.L.P.R.,  foundation  laid  August  28,  1866; 
convent  school  in  connection  with  parish  completed  in 
1881.  St.  Mary’s  R.  C.  Church,  ?40  Pembroke  Street; 
present  priest,  Rev.  Leo  M.  Finn;  first  church  building 
erected  in  1 8  ? 4 ;  present  church,  corner  Pembroke  and 
Steuben  Streets,  cornerstone  laid  May  22,  187?.  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  710  Myrtle  Avenue,  Rev. 
John  F.  Moore;  cornerstone  laid  May  8,  1884.  St.  Joseph’s 
German  R.  C.  Church,  43  Madison  Avenue;  Rev.  William 
A.  Krause;  organized  in  1874.  St.  Patrick’s  R.  C.  Church, 
86?  North  Avenue;  Rev.  John  C.  Lynch;  church  formed 
from  St.  Augustine’s,  May  29,  1889;  cornerstone  of  new 
church  was  laid  August  3,  1890.  St.  John’s  Nepomucene 
Slovak  R.  C.  Church,  Brooks  Street,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Carnicke;  lower  chapel  dedicated  April  21,  1891.  St. 
Anthony’s  French  R.  C.  Church,  112  Colorado  Avenue, 
Rev.  Adelard  A.  Jalbert;  established  December  27,  1882. 
St.  Peter’s  R.  C.  Church,  ?21  Howard  Avenue;  Rev.  John 
E.  Fay;  organized  October  1,  1900.  Holy  Rosary  Italian 
Catholic  Church,  36?  East  Washington  Avenue,  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Daly;  church  incorporated  February  13,  1903. 
St.  Raphael’s  Church,  Center  Street,  corner  of  Frank  Street; 
Rev.  Emilio  Iasiello.  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
26?  Union  Avenue;  Rev.  Alexander  F.  Mitchell.  Holy 
Cross  Catholic  Church,  Slovenian,  424  Pine  Street;  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Golo-b.  St.  Ambrose’s  Church,  1602  Boston 
Avenue;  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Mooney.  St.  Anne’s  Church, 
?31  Brewster  Street,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Coleman.  St.  George’s 
Lithuanian,  4?9  Park  Avenue,  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Pankus. 
St.  Michael’s  Archangel  Polish  R.  C.  Church,  310  Pulaski 
Street,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ratajczak.  St.  Charles  R.C.  Church, 
12??  East  Main  Street;  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J. 
McGivney,  L.L.D. 

Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Slovak  R.C  Church,  4?  Church 
Street,  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Panik.  St.  Stephen’s  Hungarian 
R.  C.  Church,  340  Spruce  Street,  Rev.  Stephen  F. 
Chernitzky. 

Convents  are  as  follows:  Blessed  Sacrament,  276  Union 
Avenue;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  309  Brooks  Street;  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Convent,  286  Pulaski  Street; 
Convent  of  Santa  Rosario,  8?  Harriet  Street;  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  6??  Park  Avenue;  St.  Patrick’s  Convent,  147-1?? 
Parallel  Street;  St.  Agnes’  Convent,  connected  with  St. 
Augustine’s  Parish,  6?  Calhoun  Place.  St.  Charles  R.  C. 
Convent,  1279  East  Main  Street;  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  4? 
Madison  Avenue;  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  ?00  Pembroke 
Street;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ?1  Milne  Street;  St. 
Savior  Convent,  Carson  Street  corner  Sylvan  Avenue;  St. 
Stephen’s  Convent,  1067  Wordin  Avenue;  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  R.C.  Convent,  (Slovak)  ?0  Church  Street. 

Jewish — Congregation  B’Nai  Israel,  1100  Park  Avenue; 
rabbi,  Rabbi  Albert  L.  Martin;  organized  September  19, 
1 8 ?9.  Congregation  Agudas  Achim,  320  Madison  Avenue; 
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rabbi,  Rabbi  J.  M.  Jacobovitz;  congregation  dedicated 
August  4,  1917  at  corner  of  Grand  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue.  Congregation  Adath  Israel;  synagogue  at  540 
East  Washington  Avenue;  Rabbi  Ephraim  Pelcovitz;  con- 
gregation  organized  in  1890.  Congregation  Rodeph 
Sholom;  1545  Iranistan  Avenue;  Rabbi  Harry  Nelson; 
congregation  organized  in  November,  1909.  Congregation 
Ahavath  Achim,  715  Hancock  Avenue;  Cantor,  Aaron 
Mann:  congregation  organized  June  22,  1908.  Congre- 
gation  Bikur  Cholim,  69  Green  Street;  Cantor,  H.  Speiser; 
congregation  organized  October  18,  1907.  Progressive 
Hebrew  Sick  Benefit  Congregation  Nusach  Ari,  43  High 
Street;  Rabbi  Abraham  Schnitzer;  congregation  organized 
May  21,  1909.  Congregation  Ein  Jacob,  748  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Rabbi  Ephraim  Pelcovitz.  Congregation  Adas 
Yeshurun,  100  Butler  Avenue;  Rabbi  J.  M.  Jacobovitz. 
North  End  Talmud  Torah,  224  Charles  Street. 

Reformed — First  Evangelical  German  Reformed  Church, 
197  Congress  Street;  Rev.  William  E.  Horstmeier.  Church 
organized  October  1,  1860  and  reorganized  in  1868. 
Society  bought  Polanna  Chapel  on  State  Street,  opposite 
Myrtle  Street  in  1868;  in  1883  Congress  Street  site  was 
bought.  First  Hungarian  Magyar  Reformed  Church,  225 
Pine  Street;  Rev.  Alexander  Ludman;  organized  November 
24,  1894.  Magyar  Reformed  Church,  1483  State  Street; 
Rev.  Stephen  Boszormenys. 

Lutheran — Our  Savior’s  Danish  Evangelical  Church, 
512  East  Washington  Avenue;  Rev.  Swen  Baden;  first 
church  organized  September  27,  1893  at  Beach  Street. 
First  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Zion  Church,  600 
Grand  Street;  Rev.  Herman  Wehmeyer;  organized  in 
August,  1892.  First  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
470  Laurel  Avenue,  Rev.  William  Otto  Bruckner;  organ¬ 
ized  September  20,  1903.  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  66  Harriet  Street;  Rev.  Conrad  R.  Reisch;  organ¬ 
ized,  March  6,  1893.  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Salem 
Church,  1291  Park  Avenue;  Rev.  A.  J.  Okerblom; 
organized  April  26,  1887.  Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  331  Madison  Avenue,  Rev.  Julius  I. 
Bella;  organized  March  24,  1901. 

Presbyterian — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bridgeport, 
499  State  Street;  Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.;  church  con¬ 
stituted  October  16,  1853;  Myrtle  Avenue  Chapel  dedicated 
February  1,  1853  and  a  new  church  erected,  corner  Myrtle 
Avenue  and  West  Liberty  Street  in  August,  1855;  church 
burned  down  in  1874  and  present  stone  church  then 
erected.  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  42  Laurel 
Avenue,  Rev.  Paul  D.  Wells. 

Universalist — First  Universalist  Church  of  Bridgeport, 
262  Fairfield  Avenue,  pastor,  Rev.  Harold  H.  Niles;  church 
was  organized  January  12,  1845;  March  28,  1850  the 
wooden  structure  on  Cannon  Street  burned,  and  in  1851 
the  brownstone  building  on  Fairfield  Avenue  was  dedicated. 

Greek  Catholic — Holy  Trinity  Hungarian  Church,  550 
Bostwick  Avenue,  Rev.  Emil  Gulyassy;  organized  July  4, 
1894.  Russian  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  707  Arctic  Street;  Rev.  Orestes  P.  Chornock; 
organized  March,  1906.  St.  Mary’s  Ukrainian  Church,  34 
Beach  Street;  Rev.  Andrew  Beck. 

Miscellaneous — First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  871 
Lafayette  Street;  first  reader,  Harold  Davis.  Berean 
Memorial  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  262  East 
Main  Street,  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Long.  Christian  Advent 
Church,  536  Park  Street,  Rev.  Percy  R.  Batchelor.  Magyar 
Hetednapi  Adventista  Templom  Church,  25  Princeton 
Street.  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  1241  Barnum 
Avenue,  Rev.  Tateos  Abajian.  St.  Joseph’s  (Polish 
Church),  43  California  Street,  Rev.  Peter  Latas.  Assemblea 
Pentecostale  Italiana  Church,  293  Coleman  Street.  Chris¬ 
tian  Pentecostal  Assembly  Church,  16  Green  Street',  Rev. 
Aniello  D’Angelo.  Pentecostal  Rescue  Mission  Church, 
483  Broad  Street,  Rev.  Mrs.  Evangeline  S.  J.  Long.  Holy 


Ghost  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  600  Hallett  Street,  Rev. 
Alexander  Veniaminoff.  Czecho-Slovak  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church,  Sylvan  Avenue,  corner  Clifton  Place, 
Rev.  John  Cheripko.  Seven  Day  Adventist  Church,  312 
Wilmot  Avenue,  Rev.  George  F.  Furnival.  Church  of 
Christ,  87  Vernon  Street,  Elder  A.  V.  Abercrombie. 
Church  of  God  in  Christ,  86  Fulton  Street.  Church  of  God 
and  Saints  of  Christ,  226  Island  Biook  Avenue;  Elder 
Robert  L.  Jones.  Church  of  the  Living  God,  74  Lexington 
Avenue,  Church  of  t'he  Living  God,  236  North  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue.  Father  Divine’s  Peace  on  Earth  Mission,  468 
Broad  Street;  Rev.  Major  J.  Divine.  Gospel  Hall,  441 
Bishop  Avenue.  Salvation  Army,  399  State  Street.  St. 
Joseph’s  Polish  National  Catholic  Church,  45  California 
Street,  organized  in  1907.  Roumanian  Greek  Catholic 
Church,  150  Lee  Avenue;  Rev.  Christ  Vasilescu.  Greek 
Orthodox  Holy  Trinity  Church,  34  West  Liberty  Street, 
Rev.  J.  Xanthopoulos. 

CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS 

Nearly  1000  men  from  Bridgeport  took  part  in  the  Civil 
War.  Among  the  officers  and  men  were: 

Richard  Fitzgibbons,  captain,  later  lieutenant-colonel; 
William  A.  Lee,  second  lieutenant;  Frederick  Frye,  captain, 
later  lieutenant-colonel;  S.  H.  Gray,  first  lieutenant,  later 
captain;  Elliott  M.  Curtiss,  second  lieutenant,  later  captain. 

Thomas  Boudren,  captain;  Daniel  J.  West,  first  lieuten¬ 
ant;  Stephen  S.  Stevens,  second  lieutenant;  Henry  Biebel, 
captain;  George  Louis,  first  lieutenant;  Rudolph  Kost, 
second  lieutenant;  John  Waters,  George  W.  Bailey,  Alfred 
B.  Beers  and  Edward  H.  Lyon. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt,  first  lieutenant,  later  captain  and  then 
in  command  of  regiment;  Thomas  C.  Coates,  captain;  R. 

A.  Clancy,  first  lieutenant;  G.  W.  Morehouse,  second 
lieutenant;  Ira  Hicks,  first  lieutenant. 

Stephen  Byxbee,  captain;  Gilbert  Bogart,  first  lieutenant; 
E.  H.  Nearing,  second  lieutenant;  Dwight  W.  Morris, 
colonel;  Julius  Knowlton,  Alfred  G.  Mollan,  Frederick  B. 
Hawley,  Franklin  Bartlett,  first  lieutenant;  Russell  Glen, 
William  B.  Hincks,  F.  B.  Doten  and  Francis  A.  King. 

William  H.  Noble,  colonel,  later  brigadier  general; 
Charles  Walter,  lieutenant-colonel;  Allen  G.  Brady,  major; 
Dr.  Robert  Hubbard,  Dr.  Robert  McEwen,  Dr.  Elijah 
Gregory,  Dr.  George  Loring  Porter,  Hanford  N.  Hayes, 
first  lieutenant;  Theodore  Gray,  sergeant-major;  John  S. 
Ward,  quartermaster  sergeant;  Jesse  S.  Nash,  hospital 
steward;  Henry  W.  Chatfield,  adjutant,  later  sergeant- 
major;  and  Henry  North,  Henry  Huss,  John  C.  Curtis,  F. 

B.  Hall,  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  John  F.  Clancy,  George  E.  Under¬ 
hill,  Edgar  Squires,  John  H.  Porter,  Charles  McElroy, 
Patrick  Wade,  Jr.,  William  H.  Lacy,  captain;  William  L. 
Hubbell,  lieutenant,  later  captain  and  then  major;  Samuel 
E.  Blinn,  second  lieutenant;  James  E.  Dunham,  captain; 
John  F .  Clancy,  second  lieutenant,  afterwards  first  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Charles  W.  Wordin,  lieutenant-colonel;  Charles  W.  Hall, 
captain;  Stephen  M.  Nichols,  first  lieutenant;  Charles  E. 
Plumb,  second  lieutenant;  William  H.  May,  captain;  John 
G.  Stevens,  first  lieutenant;  John  W.  Buckingham,  second 
lieutenant;  John  H.  Coggswell,  Charles  E.  Shelton,  R.  B. 
Fairchild  and  Peter  Doolan. 

Edward  N.  Goodwin,  second  lieutenant;  L.  N.  Middle- 
brook,  major;  Richard  Ross  Crawford,  first  lieutenant;  John 
W.  Clark,  quartermaster  sergeant;  Frederick  Curtiss,  Henry 
I.  Flint,  Frank  A.  Wood  and  William  H.  Mallory  who  was 
captain  in  the  first  squadron. 

John  W.  Sterling,  captain;  Walter  S.  Hotchkiss,  first 
lieutenant;  Philip  Segee,  first  lieutenant;  George  Munger, 
second  lieutenant;  Philo  B.  Sherman,  second  lieutenant; 
Frank  H.  Whiting,  quartermaster  sergeant  and  later  second 
lieutenant,  D.  B.  Lockwood,  Ivliles  Gray,  Justus  B.  Hawley, 
Henry  R.  Chaffee,  3Valter  K.  Mills,  W.  3V.  Narramore 
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George  A.  Stockwell,  William  P.  Burroughs,  S.  H.  Middle- 
brook,  William  R.  Palmer,  and  Sam  B.  Spinning. 

Uriah  Wallace,  captain;  William  H.  Brown,  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Charles  W.  Gleason,  second  lieutenant;  Frederick 
H.  Thompson. 

Others  from  this  vicinity:  James  A.  Betts,  first  lieutenant; 
William  A.  Daniels,  second  lieutenant;  Joseph  S.  Dunning, 
first  lieutenant;  Thomas  Horton,  second  lieutenant;  Isaac 

L.  Hoyt,  second  lieutenant,  later  captain;  George  W.  Smith, 
first  lieutenant,  Thomas  Miller,  second  lieutenant';  Daniel 

M.  Mead,  captain;  Isaac  O.  Close,  first  lieutenant;  Thomas 
R.  Mead,  second  lieutenant. 

George  A.  Southmayd,  captain;  Samuel  G.  Bailey,  first 
lieutenant;  Charles  H.  White,  second  lieutenant;  Appollos 
Comstock,  captain;  William  E.  Bradley,  first  lieutenant; 
William  C.  Beecher,  second  lieutenant;  James  D.  Merritt, 
captain;  George  N.  Morehouse,  first  lieutenant;  Miles  S. 
Wright,  second  lieutenant:  John  Spiedel,  major,  later 
colonel;  Doane,  orderly  sergeant;  Rev.  Alexander 
Thompson  and  Rev.  Hall;  John  Holder,  first  lieutenant; 
Albert  Stevens,  captain;  Wells  Allis,  first  lieutenant; 
Walter  Fitch,  adjutant;  Albion  Brooks,  orderly  sergeant; 
William  H.  Hawley,  captain;  Henry  T.  Winslow,  corporal; 
and  Alvah  Wilcox,  corporal. 

BRIDGEPORT  SCHOOLS 

Public  Schools — There  are  26,949  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bridgeport  today  (1936)  distributed 
thusly;  high  school  6,129;  junior  high  2535;  elementary 
18.285.  Worcester  Warren  is  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  various  schools  in  Bridgeport  with  their  locations, 
dates  of  erection,  number  of  pupils  today  and  their  princi¬ 
pals,  are  as  follows: 

Central  High  School,  45  Lyon  Terrace,  built  in  1915; 
number  of  pupils,  1762;  principal,  James  C.  Moore. 
Warren  Harding  High  School,  1234  Central  Avenue,  built 
in  1925;  number  of  pupils,  2865;  principal,  Ralph  Hedges. 
Bassick  High  School,  Fairfield  Avenue,  built  in  1930; 
number  of  pupils  1502;  principal,  Joseph  Jeffery. 

Congress  Junior  High  School,  300  Congress  Street, 
built  in  1882;  number  of  pupils  914;  principal,  Harrison  G. 
Streeter.  Shelton  Junior  High  School,  75  Wheeler 
Avenue,  built  in  1901;  number  of  pupils,  790;  principal, 
H.  G.  Streeter.  Maplewood  Junior  High  School,  240 
Linwood  Avenue,  built'  in  1918;  number  of  pupils,  799; 
principal,  Katherine  Fitzpatrick. 

Barnum  School,  529  Noble  Avenue,  built  in  1892; 
number  of  pupils,  820;  principal,  Lena  Barry.  Beardsley 
School,  500  Huntington  Road,  built  in  1904;  number  of 
pupils,  716;  principal,  Grace  Bestick.  Black  Rock  School, 
545  Brewster  Street,  built  in  1905;  number  of  pupils,  790; 
principal,  Ida  Holroyd. 

Bryant  School,  865  Maplewood  Avenue,  built  in  1912; 
number  of  pupils,  509;  principal,  Anna  Rickard.  Columbus 
School,  281  North  Washington  Avenue;  built  in  1913; 
number  of  pupils,  895;  principal,  Euphrosyne  Bown. 
Edison  School,  115  Boston  Terrace,  built  in  1932;  number 
of  pupils,  301;  principal,  Bessie  Jacobs. 

Elias  Howe  School,  287  Clinton  Avenue,  built  in  1889; 
number  of  pupils,  846;  principal,  Elizabeth  McGrath. 
Franklin  School,  263  Nichols  Street,  built  in  1886;  number 
of  pupils,  586;  principal,  Agnes  Dennis.  Garfield  School, 
655  Stillman  Street,  built  in  1911;  number  of  pupils,  600; 
principal,  Elizabeth  Roche. 

Flail  School,  Clermont  Avenue,  corner  Pixlee  Place,  built 
in  1915;  number  of  pupils,  553;  principal,  Florence 
Blackham.  Hallen  School,  Reservoir  Avenue,  built  in 
1922;  number  of  pupils,  382;  principal,  Anne  Sherman. 
Island  Brook  School,  118  North  Avenue,  built  in  1876; 
number  of  pupils,  166;  principal,  Margaret'  Mills. 

Jackson  School,  455  Bostwick  Avenue,  built  in  1915; 
number  of  pupils,  113;  principal,  Mary  A.  Stapleton. 


Jefferson  School,  327  Myrtle  Avenue,  built  in  1884;  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils,  447;  principal.  Dr.  Margaret  Kiely.  Lincoln 
School,  1260  Stratford  Avenue,  built  in  1897;  number  of 
pupils,  949;  principal,  Saidee  Caldwell. 

Longfellow  School,  555  Bostwick  Avenue,  built  in  1900; 
number  of  pupils,  619;  principal,  Mary  A.  Stapleton. 
Madison  School,  376  Wayne  Street,  built  in  1917;  number 
of  pupils,  927;  principal,  Jane  Anderson.  Maplewood 
School,  434  Maplewood  Avenue,  built  in  1894;  number  of 
pupils,  592;  principal,  Katherine  Fitzpatrick. 

Maplewood  School  Annex,  235  Linwood  Avenue,  built 
in  1902;  McKinley  School,  345  Logan  Street,  built  in  1908; 
number  of  pupils,  600;  principal,  Mary  Luby.  Nathan  Hale 
School,  1430  Capitol  Avenue,  built  in  1927;  number  of 
pupils,  217;  principal,  Ada  Bennett. 

Prospect  Street  School,  58  Prospect  Street,  built  in  1860; 
number  of  pupils,  482;  principal,  Mary  Barry.  Read 
School,  709  North  Avenue,  built  in  1915;  number  of 
pupils,  646;  principal,  Luella  Callahan.  Roger  Sherman 
School,  405  Newfield  Avenue,  built  in  1906;  number  of 
pupils,  384;  principal,  Edith  Scofield. 

Roosevelt  and  City  Normal  School,  505  Warren  Street, 
built  in  1922;  number  of  pupils,  571;  principal,  Dr. 
Margaret  V.  Kiely.  Sheridan  School,  24  Tesiny  Avenue, 
built  in  1884;  number  of  pupils,  652;  principal,  Augusta 
Mendel.  Staples  School,  388  Jane  Street,  built  in  1887; 
number  of  pupils,  586;  principal,  Mary  Foley. 

Summerfield  School,  244  Grant  Street,  built  in  1891; 
number  of  pupils,  470;  principal,  Bessie  Jacobs.  Walters- 
ville  School,  167  Steuben  Street,  built  in  1902;  number  of 
pupils,  745;  principal,  William  McAndrew.  Washington 
School,  117  Pequonnock  Street,  built  in  1860;  number  of 
pupils,  3  36;  principal,  Julia  Fenton. 

Webster  School,  1375  North  Avenue,  built  in  1884; 
number  of  pupils,  437;  principal,  Margaret  Dorsey. 
Wheeler  School,  115  Highland  Avenue,  built  in  1893; 
number  of  pupils,  318;  principal,  Julia  Fenton.  Whittier 
School,  86  Whittier  Street,  built  in  1913;  number  of  pupils, 
240;  principal,  Grace  Anderson. 

Parochial  Schools — Bridgeport  has  more  parochial 
schools  than  any  other  city  in  the  state,  although  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  Hartford  is  greater.  Hartford’s  registration  this 
year  is  6,414,  while  Bridgeport’s  is  5,207.  Under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Adelard  Jalbert  the  thirteenth  elementary 
parochial  school  in  Bridgeport  is  now  being  constructed. 

Bridgeport’s  parochial  schools  as  of  1936,  with  their 
pastors,  principals,  dates  of  establishment  and  number  of 
pupils  today  are  as  follows: 

Blessed  Sacrament  School,  built  in  1923,  Rev.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  pastor;  principal,  Sister  M.  Fidelis;  teaching 
community,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic;  number  of  pupils,  426. 
Sacred  Heart  School,  built  in  1895,  Rev.  John  F.  Moore, 
pastor;  principal.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Farrell;  teaching  com¬ 
munity,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  number  of  pupils,  652. 

St.  Ann  School,  opened  in  193  5,  Rev.  Henry  Coleman, 
pastor;  principal,  Rev.  George  B.  Curtiss;  teaching  com¬ 
munity,  Daughters  of  Charity;  number  of  pupils,  124.  St. 
Augustine  School,  built  in  1884;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  H. 
McClean,  pastor;  principal,  Rev.  Thomas  Henahan;  teach¬ 
ing  community,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  number  of  pupils,  842. 

St.  Charles  School,  built  in  1905,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J. 
McGivney,  pastor;  principal,  Rev.  Francis  S.  Morrissey; 
teaching  community,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  number  of  pupils, 
508.  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  School,  built  in  1910,  Rev. 
Stephen  Panik,  pastor;  principal,  Sister  Mary  Magdalen; 
teaching  community,  Sisters  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius; 
number  of  pupils,  397. 

St.  John’s  School,  built  in  1913,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Carnicke,  pastor;  principal,  Sister  Marv  Onesima;  teaching 
community,  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  number  of 
pupils,  472.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  built  in  1901,  Rev. 
William  A.  Krause,  pastor;  principal,  Rev.  William  A. 
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Krause;  teaching  community.  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame;  number  of  pupils,  163. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  opened  in  1880,  Rev.  Leo  M.  Finn, 
pastor;  principal,  Rev.  Leo  M.  Finn;  teaching  community, 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  number  of  pupils,  348.  St.  Michael’s 
School,  built  in  1907,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ratajczak,  O.  M.  C., 
pastor;  principal,  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth;  teaching  com¬ 
munity,  Franciscan  Sisters;  number  of  pupils,  660. 

St.  Patrick’s  School,  built  in  1923,  Rev.  John  C.  Lynch, 
pastor;  principal,  Rev.  John  C.  Lynch;  teaching  community, 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph:  number  of  pupils,  362.  St.  Stephen’s 
School,  built  in  1927,  Rev.  Stephen  Chernitzky,  pastor; 
principal.  Rev.  Stephen  Chernitzky;  teaching  community, 
Sisters  of  Divine  Charity;  number  of  pupils,  273. 

St.  John’s  Commercial  School,  Rev.  Michael  Carnicke, 
pastor. 

Other  Schools — Junior  College  of  Connecticut,  1001 
Fairfield  Avenue,  opened  Febuary  1,  1928;  has  approxi¬ 
mately  170  pupils  today;  E.  E.  Cortright  is  head  of  college. 
City  Normal  School,  located  in  Roosevelt  School,  707 
Warren  Street,  organized  in  1879;  Dr.  Margaret  V.  Kiely, 
principal;  66  students.  Bridgeport  State  Trade  School,  401 
Kossuth  Street,  organized  in  August,  1910;  Kossuth  Street 
building  erected  in  1926;  L.  B.  Sperry,  head  of  the  school; 
approximately  470  pupils.  Unquowa  School,  Stratfield 
Road,  private  elementary  and  high  school  grades;  Unquowa 
School  Association  organized  in  1917,  co-operative  under¬ 
taking  of  parents  with  Norman  Leeds  as  president;  Carl 
Churchill  is  headmaster;  graduates  number  140.  Fannie 
A.  Smith,  teachers’  training  school  and  kindergarten,  1124 
Iranistan  Avenue,  founded  in  1887,  Fannie  A.  Smith,  head. 
Booth  and  Bayliss  commercial  school,  432  State  Street. 
Butler  Business  School,  211  State  Street.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Greek  Catholic  School,  1079  Pembroke  Street. 
German  Lutheran  Parochial  School,  600  Grand  Street. 
University  School,  894  Fairfield  Ave.,  college  preparatory 
courses,  founded  1892. 

CLUBS 

Bridgeport  offers  a  diversified  club  life  in  the  form  of  600 
organizations  of  all  kinds,  including  the  following,  with 
their  dates  of  organization  and  their  present  heads. 

Kiwanis,  first  service  club  to  be  organized,  February, 
1917;  Arthur  W.  Rowe,  president.  Bridgeport  Rotary 
Club,  March,  1919;  Raymond  French,  president.  Lions 
Club,  first  of  such  in  the  state,  organized  November,  1921; 
Charles  W.  Stubbs,  president.  Civitan  Club,  chartered 
November  7,  1924,  Abner  Mitchell,  president.  Exchange 
Club,  chartered  December  8,  1922,  Walter  C.  North,  presi¬ 
dent.  Unico  Club,  1930,  Joseph  Lucarelle,  president. 
Bridgeport  Quota  Club,  1927,  Mrs  David  Greenbaum, 
president. 

Algonquin  Club,  founded  1892;  new  home  at  387 
Golden  Hill  built  in  1931;  Judge  James  C.  Shannon,  presi¬ 
dent.  Brooklawn  Country  Club,  organized  1897;  H.  L. 
Morehouse,  president.  University  Club,  1907;  Judge 
Samuel  C.  Shaw,  president.  Black  Rock  Yacht  Club, 
founded  1894;  W.  M.  Paxton  3rd,  president. 

College  Club,  November,  1916;  Elizabeth  Alison,  presi¬ 
dent.  Community  Chest  and  Council,  Inc.  organized  16 
years  ago  by  industrial  leaders,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Norman  Leeds;  David  S.  Day,  president;  Sumner 
Simpson,  honorary  president.  Jewish  Community  Center, 
commenced  in  1917  with  the  Young  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Hebrew  Association.  This  gave  way  to  Community 
Center  at  836  Fairfield  Avenue  in  1924;  Joseph  I.  Spector, 
president. 

Family  Welfare  Society,  first  meeting  October  9,  1913; 
Miss  Margaret  R.  Warner,  executive  secretary.  Salvation 
Army,  30  Elm  Street,  1883;  Major  F.  L.  Keller,  present 
head.  Red  Cross  and  other  World  War  organizations  dis¬ 
cussed  in  World  War  chapter,  Connecticut  Humane 


Society,  1880;  opened  Bridgeport  office  17  years  ago; 
Leslie  Barlow  district  agent  in  Bridgeport. 

Lieut.  N.  W.  Bishop  Camp  No.  3,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  instituted  in  February,  1902;  George  L. 
Schneider,  present  head.  The  auxiliary  is  called  Major 
Charles  H.  Bonesteel,  No  3,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Persson  is 
head.  Elias  Howe  Jr.  Post.  No.  3,  G.A.R.,  organized  1867; 
Russell  Van  Deusen,  present  commander;  Elias  Howe  Jr. 
Women’s  Relief  Corps  No.  73,  organized  1909;  Mrs.  Mary 
Yale,  present  head;  Frederick  Bartlett  Post,  Charles  Munich, 
head;  Angeline  Bartlett  Auxiliary  No.  4,  Grace  Munich, 
head. 

Employees  Tuberculosis  Relief  Association  founded  1914; 
William  Ashcroft,  president.  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau, 
224  Washington  Avenue,  founded  1916;  present  quarters 
bought  by  Bureau  in  1922;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gloster, 
director  and  Alice  M.  Burns,  executive  secretary. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  founded  Mary 
Silliman  chapter  here  in  1894;  Mrs.  Russell  Wilmot,  regent' 
today. 

St.  John’s  Lodge  No.  3,  Freemasons,  commenced  1762; 
Oscar  G.  Exner,  head.  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows, 
established  June  11,  1841;  Pequonnock  Lodge,  founded 
February  2,  1869,  and  followed  by  Arcanum  Lodge;  there 
are  now  seven  Oddfellow  Lodges  in  the  city  and  seven 
subordinate  ones;  also  three  Oddfellow  Encampments  and 
six  Rebekah  Lodges  for  women,  the  first  lodge  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  1869.  Grand  Master,  Randall  C.  Frink. 

Dimaryp  Court  No.  66,  Royal  Order  of  Jesters,  chartered 
1923;  J.  Alex  H.  Robinson,  director.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
organized  1867;  Lewis  Budington  is  head  of  the  Joseph 
Dowall  Lodge;  Otto  Benson,  head  of  the  Bridgeport  Lodge; 
and  Norris  Rossinoff,  head  of  Harry  Cutter  Lodge. 

Park  City  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  organized 
1887;  present  home.  Congress  Street  and  Washington 
Avenue,  opened  1914;  John  E.  Cotter,  Grand  Knight. 
Bridgeport  Anchor  Club,  formed  1929;  John  Moran,  presi¬ 
dent.  Seaside  Council,  Royal  Arcanum,  organized  1882; 
now  in  Citizens  building,  1023  Main  Street;  Ralph  Kain, 
regent. 

Foresters  of  America:  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  No.  92, 
organized  in  1897,  James  Gannon,  head;  Court  Marina  No. 
73,  organized  1890,  John  Post'izzi,  head;  Court  Roma  No. 
173,  organized  1900,  Amedo  Giannattasio,  head;  Court 
Pequonnock  No.  62,  organized  1891,  Daniel  Roviello, 
bead;  Court  Park  City  No.  99,  organized  1897;  George 
Kerr,  head;  Court  Norden,  No.  129,  organized  1899,  Eric 
Olson,  head. 

Bridgeport  Lodge  of  Elks,  No.  36,  instituted  September 
20,  1887;  Alexander  Elson,  exalted  ruler.  Konckapo- 
tanaugh  Tribe  of  Imperial  Order  of  Red  Men,  instituted 
March  13,  1897;  Clarence  Friedman,  present  sachem. 

Pioneer  Lodge  of  American  Order  of  Sons  of  St.  George, 
founded  December  26,  1881;  Joseph  G.  Pow,  present  head. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  1907;  Thomas  Condon,  worthy 
president.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  chartered  May  10,  1911; 
seven  years  ago  organization  was  installed  in  present  home 
at  840  Main  Street;  W.  J.  Boushey,  present  head. 

Boys’  Club  of  Bridgeport,  founded  1887;  Elmer  H. 
Havens,  head;  Mrs.  Lena  Turney  Hart,  director;  Abraham 
Lodge  ofjdie  B’Nai  Brith,  instituted  February  3,  1867; 
Bernard  rrager,  head.  Rakoczi  Hungarian  Sick  Benefit 
Society,  organized  1888;  Stephen  Vargo,  head.  Hungarian 
Aid  Association,  started  September  4  1892;  John  Dezso, 
head.  Sons  of  Italy  founded  20  years  ago;  Joseph  Russo, 
head. 

Bridgeport  Ladies  Charitable  Society  organized  1813; 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Lashar,  president.  English  Literary  Club, 
1879;  Mrs.  Wilbur  A.  Smith,  honorary  president.  Wednes¬ 
day  Morning  Art  Club,  1890,  Mrs.  James  Gold,  president. 
Pride  of  America  No.  3,  Daughters  of  America,  1897. 
Present  councillor— Mrs.  Mae  Reldeif.  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans,  celebrated  27th  anniversary,  June  17, 
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1936;  Mrs.  Grace  Munich,  president.  Calvert  Club,  organ- 
ized,  spring  of  193  3;  Francis  J.  King,  present  head.  ’ 

Associated  Charities  for  Industrial  Relief,  1886,  affiliated 
with  Bridgeport  Community  Chest  and  Council,  Inc.;  Mrs. 
C.  Nathaniel  Worthen,  head.  Royal  Neighbors  of 
America,  Star  of  Sea  Camp,  chartered  1907;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Dusty,  present  head.  Bridgeport  Firemen’s  Sick  Benefit 
Association  founded  1916;  Lieutenant  Edward  J.  Keating, 
present  head. 

Engineers  Club,  1922;  Robert  Canfield,  head.  Export 
Managers  Club,  1920;  Robert  Eames,  head.  Police  Sick 
Benefit  Society,  1907;  Detective  Sergeant  John  Quinlivan, 
president.  Police  Benevolent  Association  commenced 
March  1,  1926;  Lieut.  John  Browne,  present  head. 

Bridgeport  Oratorio,  started  in  1911,  Lucien  Warner, 
present  head;  Bridgeport  Symphony,  started  in  193  3,  Mrs. 
Frederick  B.  Granniss,  present  head. 

Bridgeport  Art  League,  started  in  1895;  Mrs.  Frank 
Ostrofsky,  president.  Altrusa  Club,  November,  1929; 
Miss  Flora  Marcil,  president.  Bridgeport  Mothers’  Club, 
started  1910,  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Corbit,  head.  Bridgeport 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club,  started  1916, 
Mrs.  Carl  Lawson,  head.  Delphia  Society,  founded 
December,  1919,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Daniels,  president. 

Girls’  Service  League,  started  January,  1936,  Norman 
Leeds,  president.  Music  Study  Club,  started  February  14, 
1922,  Mrs.  David  Hays,  president.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  started  1915;  Mrs.  Aaron  Wittstein,  presi¬ 
dent.  Senior  Hadassah,  started  in  January,  1927,  Mrs. 
Meyer  Dworkin,  president.  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport, 
organized  in  1920,  Mrs.  Horton  Spitzer,  president.  Visit¬ 
ing  Nurses  Association,  oganized  November,  1909,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Ham,  president. 

Bridgeport  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc.,  charted  December 
8,  1921;  Mrs.  Olive  S.  Styer,  commissioner.  Bridgeport 
Bov  Scout  Council,  Inc.,  chartered  in  May,  1912;  Arthur 
M.  Comley,  head.  Wednesday  Afternoon  Musical  Club, 
organized  October,  1898;  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Silliman, 
president. 

Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  started  1875; 
Mrs.  Janet  Blackford,  head.  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  started  1894,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Read,  head. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  started  1883;  William 
B.  Spencer,  head.  Author’s  Club,  organized  1894,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Comley,  head. 

Junior  Guild  started  in  1928,  Mrs.  Alfred  Gilbert,  presi¬ 
dent.  Junior  Council  founded  in  1925,  Frances  Brauner, 
president.  Bridgeport  City  Council,  a  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  started  in 
1929,  Mrs.  William  Cohn,  president.  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  started  in  1917,  John  L.  Christie,  present  head. 
International  Institute,  started  in  1918,  Miss  Lena  Kelly 
executive  secretary;  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  founded  in  1915,  L.  M.  Strayer,  present  head; 
Mental  Hygiene  Society,  started  in  1925,  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Pratt, 
medical  director;  Kings  Daughters,  Fanny  Crosby  Circle, 
started  in  1900,  Mrs.  Orville  Rector,  honorary  president. 

BRIDGEPORT  INDUSTRIES 

There  are  in  Bridgeport  today,  nearly  500  manufacturing 
establishments  of  various  types.  Nineteen  are  listed  as 
employing  500  or  more  men  and  women  and  these  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  23.  The  following  listings  include  those 
employing  from  100  to  500  and  those  employing  from  50 
to  100. 

ONE  HUNDED  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED:  Acme  Shear 

I  Company.  82  Hicks  Street,  shears.  American  Chain  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  920  Connecticut  Avenue,  auto  parts,  repeating 
razors,  bed  springs,  mattresses.  American  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  Barnum  Ave.,  records.  Bay  Company,  304  Bishop 
Avenue,  surgical  dressings.  Belknap  Mfg.  Co.,  800  Union 
Avenue,  brass  valves.  Braunworth  and  Co.,  2  Main  Street, 
book  publishers. 


Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company,  194  Holland  Avenue, 
elastic  webbing.  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company,  805 
Wood  Avenue,  auto  trimmings  and  elastic  webbing. 
Bridgeport  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  469  Iranistan  Avenue, 
shears,  pliers,  tools.  Bridgeport  Screw  Company,  Union 
Avenue,  wire  screw's,  nails.  Burritt,  A.  W.  Co.,  401  Knowl- 
ton  Street,  woodwork. 

Cameo  Hand  Bag  Company,  743  Main  Street,  Ladies’ 
hand  bags.  Canfield,  H.  O.  Company,  191  Housatonic 
Avenue,  molded  rubber  goods.  Commercial  Shirt  Co.,  2 
Main  Street,  shirts.  Connecticut  Company,  39  Congress 
Street,  repairs  and  electrical  power.  Connecticut  Web  and 
Buckle  Co.,  71  Knowlton  Street,  elastic  webbing  and  metal 
goods. 

Cornwall  and  Patterson  Mfg.  Co.,  State  St.  and  Faifield 
Ave.,  piano  and  organ  hardware;  Crane  Co.,  South  Ave., 
valves  and  fittings.  Crawford  Laundry,  435  Fairfield  Ave., 
laundry.  Dictaphone  Corp.,  Cherry  St.  and  Howard  Ave., 
dictaphones,  cylinders,  accessories. 

Hawie  Mfg.  Co.,  729  N.  Washington  Ave.,  wire  and 
sheet  metal  buckles;  Heppenstall  Forge  Co.,  99  Howard 
Ave.,  drop  forgings. 

Jennings  Brothers  Mfg.  Company,  219  Elm  St.,  art 
metal  goods;  Jordan  Mfg.  Company,  74  Oak  St.,  shirts  and 
blouses. 

Lmdstrom  Tool  and  Toy  Company,  50  Silliman  Ave  , 
dies,  tools  and  toys;  Locke  Steel  Chain  Company,  1085 
Connecticut  Ave.,  sprocket  chains;  Metropolitan  Body 
Company,  Inc.,  434  Grand  St.,  truck  bodies. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Inc.,  345  Railroad  Ave.,  women’s  under¬ 
wear;  Nichols  Mfg.  Company,  35  Benham  Ave.,  underwear, 
corsets,  bias  bindings;  No  Fade  Shirt  Company,  2  Main  St., 
men’s  shirts. 

Parkley  Shirt  Company,  352  Myrtle  Ave.,  shirts; 
Produoto  Machine  Company,  990  Housatonic  Ave., 
machine  tools  and  castings. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company,  1087  Railroad  Ave., 
typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper. 

Seaside  Blouse  Company,  2  Main  St.,  blouses;  Siemon 
Company,  State  and  Dewey  Sts.,  phonograph  records, 
telephone  supplies;  Sprague  Meter  Company,  3  3  South 
Ave.,  gas  meters. 

Style  Craft'  Leather  Goods  Company,  352  Myrtle  Ave., 
ladies’  hand  bags;  Taylor,  Thomas  P.  Company,  140  James 
St.,  children’s  underwear,  aprons,  etc.;  Venus  Lingerie,  32 
Benham  Ave.,  ladies’  undergarments. 

Weidlich  Bros.  Mfg.  Company,  1313  Connecticut  Ave., 
sterling  silverware,  white  metal  novelties. 

FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  EMPLOYES:  Arm¬ 
strong  Mfg.  Company,  305  Knowlton  St.,  plumbers’  and 
steamfitters’  tools;  Automatic  Machine  Company,  113  E. 
Washington  Ave.,  gas  engines  and  special  machinery. 

Beacon  Leather  Goods,  62  Cherry  St.,  leather  goods; 
Blue  Ribbon  Garage,  Inc.,  283  Fairfield  Ave.,  auto  repairs; 
Bridgeport  Castings  Company,  250  North  Ave.,  castings. 

Bridgeport  Chain  and  Mfg.  Company,  964  Crescent 
Ave.,  steel  and  aluminum  wire  chains,  metal  stamping; 
Bridgeport  Deoxidized  Bronze  and  Metal  Company,  457 
Iranistan  Ave.,  brass  and  bronze  castings. 

Bridgeport  Gas  Light  Company,  Howard  Ave.,  coal  and 
water  gas;  Bridgeport  Ideal  Laundry;  61  Hurd  Ave., 
laundry;  Bridgeport  Paper  Box  Company,  304  Kossuth  St., 
paper  boxes. 

Bridgeport  Shirt  Company,  2  Main  St.,  men’s  shirts; 
Canfield  Rubber  Company,  710  Railroad  Ave.,  rubber 
goods;  Carpenter,  E.  W.  Mfg.  Company,  1565  Railroad 
Ave.,  tool  and  sheet  brass  stamping;  City  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  75  Third  St.,  wood  work  and  house  finish. 

Clark  Metal  Products  Company,  300  Myrtle  Ave.,  metal 
goods;  Compressed  Paper  Box  Corporation,  128  Thompson 
St.,  paper  boxes;  Congress  Dress  Company,  113  Congress 
St.,  dresses. 
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Connecticut  Dress  Company,  27  Harrison  St.,  dresses; 
Cooper,  Leo  M.  Company,  856  Broad  St.,  women’s  dresses; 
Coulter  and  McKenzie  Machine  Company,  771  Water  St., 
machinery  and  iron  castings. 

Cudahy  Packing  Company,  508  Water  St.,  sausage; 
Curtis  and  Curtis  Company,  188  Garden  St.,  pipe  cutting 
and  threading  machines;  Fors'berg  Mfg.  Company,  125 
Seaview  Ave.,  tools  and  stamped  goods. 

Glem-Bogdonoff,  Inc.,  Norman  St.,  corsets;  Hatheway 
Mfg.  Company,  1500  Railroad  Ave.,  sheet  metal  and  wire 
goods;  Hemco  Electric  Company,  1105  Railroad  Ave., 
moulding  products. 

Hollander  Bros.,  1321  Railroad  Ave.,  novelties;  Hubbell, 
S.  W.  Building  Company,  589  Knowlton  St.,  house  finish; 
Huber  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  800  Seaview  Ave.,  ice 
cream. 

Kanarek  and  Forschner-Max  Kanarek,  300  State  St., 
house  dresses;  Krupka,  S.  G.  Company,  Inc.,  350  George 
St.,  mattresses  and  upholstery;  L.  and  I.  Dress  Company, 
175  Stratford  Ave.,  ladies’  dresses. 

La  Resista  Corset  Company,  Railroad  and  Myrtle  Aves., 
corsets;  Leather  Products  Company,  347  Railroad  Ave., 
leather  coats;  Lorraine  Metal  Mfg.  Company,  80  Cherry 
St.,  metal  novelties. 

Lowe  Laundry,  Inc.,  1000  Seaview  Ave.,  laundry; 
Manufacturers  Iron  Foundry  Company  (2),  785  Union 
Ave.,  gray  iron  castings;  McNamara,  Thos.  J.  and  Son, 
368  Coleman  St.,  sausage. 

Miller,  Frank  Lumber  Company,  155  E.  Washington 
Ave.,  house  finish;  Miller  and  Kaufman,  74  Oak  St.,  ladies’ 
underwear;  Mitchell  Dairy  Company,  743  North  Ave., 
pasteurizing  milk. 

Neon,  Claude  of  Conn.,  Inc.,  2929  Fairfield  Ave.,  signs; 
N.Y.,  N.H.  and  H.  R.R.  Company,  Water  St.,  bridge 
building,  engine  repairs;  Nilson,  A.  H.  Machine  Company, 
1525  Railroad  Ave.,  tools,  jigs  and  machinery. 

Parisian  Garment  Company,  902  Crescent  Ave.,  coats; 
Peerless  Unit  Ventilation  Company,  810  Union  Ave.,  venti- 
lators;  R.  and  T.  Shirt  Company,  395  James  St.,  men’s 
shirts. 

Red  Star  Company,  27  Harrison  St.,  hose  supporters, 
arm  bands;  Scharf  and  Wolfe,  27  Harrison  St.,  underwear; 
Schwartz  Bros.  Company,  95  River  St.,  house  finish. 

Sprague  Ice  Company,  270  E.  Washington  Ave.,  ice, 
wood  and  coal;  Standard  Oil  Company,  154  Admiral  St., 
gas  and  oil. 

United  Illuminating  Company,  Broad  St.,  light  and 
power;  United  Illuminating  Company,  Station  A.,  E.  Main 
St.,  light  and  power;  United  Slipper  Company,  2  Main  St., 
slippers. 

Victor  Undergarment  Company,  27  Harrison  St.,  under' 
wear;  Wheeler  Insulated  Wire  Company,  378  Washington 
Ave.,  insulated  wire;  Wolverine  Motor  Works,  Union  Ave., 
gasoline  and  heavy  oil  motors. 

BRIDGEPORT  STATISTICS,  1936 

The  city  proper  covers  14]/2  square  miles;  city  is  3rd  in 
size  in  Connecticut  and  54th  in  size  in  U.S.;  population 
according  to  last  federal  census  (1930)  146,716. 

Houses,  one  and  two  family  types  favored;  25%  of 
people  own  their  own  homes;  there  are  42,114  dwellings  of 
which  10,209  are  single  family  houses  and  28,864  are  two, 
three  and  four  family  houses.  Schools,  61. 

Churches  and  missions,  107  in  all;  theaters,  23  with  total 
seating  capacity  of  35,000;  hospitals,  three  private  hospitals; 
also  two  municipal,  one  for  contagious  disease  and  one  for 
emergency  cases.  Jails,  one — the  Fairfield  County  Jail, 
1106  North  Ave.  In  1870,  jail  moved  from  Broad  Street 
to  present  site.  In  1929,  cell  capacity  was  310.  Renova- 
tions  now  being  made.  Edward  A.  Platt  is  sheriff. 

Port  of  entry:  Bridgeport  is  headquarters  port  for  Con¬ 
necticut  District  No.  6;  has  complete  customs  facilities; 
value  of  goods  passing  through  local  customs  in  193  5  was 


about  $1,000,000.  Water  borne  commerce  large:  1934 
government  statistics  set  the  amount  at  1,072,665  tons  with 
listed  value  of  $24,953,948.  Principal  items:  coal,  oil  and 
petroleum  products,  iron,  stone,  lumber  and  other  building 
materials  and  package  freight. 

Banks,  12  in  all:  including  5  commercial  banks  with  3 
branches;  3  savings  banks  and  one  privately  owned  bank. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  include:  Bridgeport  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association,  Fairfield  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association,  Park 
City  Building  and  Loan  Association,  Federal  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  West  End  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion.  North  End  Building  and  Loan  Association,  with  total 
membership  including  all  associations  of  6,000. 

Labor:  classified  as  15%  skilled;  53%  semi  skilled;  and 
32%  non  skilled.  Stores:  total  of  2293  stores  (1933) 
employing  5108  men  and  women  full  time  with  yearly  pay¬ 
roll  for  above  employes  of  $5,484,000  for  full  time 
employes  only.  Annual  business — $44,3  37,000  according 
to  1933  retail  census. 

Hotels:  60  in  all.  -Stratfield  hotel  is  largest,  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Chapel;  400  rooms  in  main  hotel  and  125 
in  the  annex;  hotel  opened  September  5,  1908;  Frank  A. 
Cantwell,  president.  Barnum  hotel,  erected  in  1928,  200 
rooms,  located  at  140  Fairfield  Ave.  Morehouse,  formerly 
the  Admiral,  86  Pequonnock  Street,  52  rooms.  Old  Atlantic 
Hotel,  northwest  corner  of  Water  Street  and  Fairfield 
Avenue,  torn  down  in  1936  to  make  way  for  new  bus 
terminal  and  hotel. 

Business  associations:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized 
in  May,  1915;  and  Manufacturers’  Association,  including 
employers  of  80%  of  Bridgeport’s  industrial  labor. 

Grand  list  for  1935-36,  was  $232,613,300.  According 
to  interim  report  (1933)  of  U.  S.  census,  per  capita  wealth 
for  the  94  cities  of  from  100,000  to  300,000  population 
was  $1220.61  while  for  Bridgeport,  the  figure  was 
$1636.51. 

Tax  rate  for  1935-36  was  30  mills;  budget  was 
$10,647,459  and  the  net  bonded  debt,  $15,570,072. 

Streets:  Bridgeport  has  206  miles  of  street  of  which  157 
miles  or  more  than  75%  are  either  paved  or  improved. 

City  Plan  Commission  organized  August,  1913  and  re¬ 
organized  in  1935;  comprehensive  city  plan  developed  in 
1936.  Zoning  ordinance  adopted  June,  1926;  there  are  7 
Zones,  3  for  residence,  2  each  for  business  and  industry. 

Industry:  number  employed  in  local  factories  in  193  5 
according  to  state  factory  inspection  bureau:  31,016.  Value 
of  goods  made  in  Bridgeport  according  to  1933  census 
figures  of  manufacturers,  $78,088,531,  with  $200,000,000 
capital  invested  in  Bridgeport  industry. 

Bridgeport  Seal  was  designed  by  Julian  H.  Sterling  and 
has  been  in  use  on  all  public  documents  since  1876. 

LABOR  UNIONS 

Ihe  following  is  a  list  of  labor  unions  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport:  Amalg.  Assoc.  Street  and  Elec.  Railway  Emp. 
No.  459,  organized  1892;  John  M.  Hurley,  president,  and 
John  J.  Cody,  secretary.  Amalg.  Assoc.  Street  and  Elec. 
Railway  Emp.  No.  972,  Victor  Blaner,  president,  and  James 
Sturrock,  secretary. 

Amalg.  Meat  Cutters  No.  269,  organized  1936,  William 
Sanca,  secretary.  Bakers  Local  No.  38,  organized  1886, 
Charles  Swartz,  president,  and  Paul  Lauer,  secretary. 
Bakers  Local  No.  210,  Herman  Gelb,  secretary.  Barbers 
Local.  Beverage  Dispensers,  No.  245,  David  Musante, 
secretary.  Brewery  Workers  No.  40,  organized  1887; 
Harry  B.  Miller,  president  and  Karl  Lang,  secretary. 

Bricklayers  Local  No.  2,  organized  1865,  Edward  Riley, 
president,  and  Martin  Finn,  secretary.  Building  Trades 
Council,  Milton  McDonald,  president,  and  George  Mylen, 
secretary.  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  1520.  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  No.  1013,  organized  1913,  Amandus  Palm- 
quist,  president  and  Carl  I.  Stalhammer,  rep.  Carpenters 
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and  Joiners  No.  115,  organized  1885,  Harold  Barker,  presi- 
dent  and  George  Smith,  secretary. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Peter  Benard,  president,  and  John 
J.  O’Neil,  secretary.  Cigar  Makers  Local  No.  282,  O. 
Asselin,  president,  and  George  Engelhard,  secretary. 
Corset  Workers  Local  No.  164,  organized  1933,  Mrs.  Sadie 
Sullivan,  president  and  Mrs.  Julia  McFarland,  secretary. 
Culinary  Workers  No.  446,  organized  1933,  John  Corbett, 
president,  and  James  Leonetti,  secretary. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  488,  Harold  Boyle,  president; 
and  Richard  Kelly,  secretary.  Electrical  Linemen  No.  565, 
Harold  C.  Becker,  president,  and  H.  E.  Smith,  secretary. 
Photo  Engravers  Local  No.  82,  George  Touraine,  president, 
and  Joseph  Dietz,  secretary.  Federal  Labor  Union,  No. 
19132,  organized  1933,  Raymond  Zaleski,  president,  and 
Adolph  E.  Van  Cura,  secretary. 

Garment  Workers,  No.  152,  organized  1933.  Glaziers 
Local,  organized  in  1924,  Fred  Fugazzi,  president  and 
Thomas  Hyslop,  secretary.  Granite  Cutters  Local,  Furicio 
Baggio,  secretary.  Hod  Carriers  Local  No.  665,  organized 
in  1923,  Frank  Felecella,  president,  and  Gus  Nobles,  secret 
tary.  Lathers  Local  No.  23,  J.  R.  Piccirillo,  secretary. 

Letter  Carriers  Local,  No.  32,  W.  A.  Leply,  secretary. 
Machinists  Lodge  No.  30,  organized  in  1898,  Peter  Politti, 
president  and  George  Doyle,  secretary.  Molders  Local 
No.  110,  Joseph  Dudrick,  secretary.  Machinists  Lodge 
No.  1554,  organized  in  1936,  A.  J.  Frazier,  secretary. 


Motion  Picture  Oper.  No.  277,  organized  in  1913,  Peter 
Benard,  president  and  Leroy  Nickerson,  secretary. 

Musicians  Local  No.  63,  organized  in  1897,  Jesse  H. 
Greenwald,  president  and  John  Schmidt,  secretary.  Painters 
Local,  No.  190,  Louis  J.  Streck,  president,  and  John 
Dickinson,  secretary.  Pattern  Makers  Local,  Joseph 
Nestor,  secretary.  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  organized  in 
1899,  George  Hooper,  president  and  J.  A.  Flood,  secretary. 

Polishers  and  Buffers,  No.  40,  Dan  Clabby,  president. 
Post  Office  Clerks.  Printing  Pressmen,  No.  175,  Louis 
Streck,  president  and  Edward  J.  White,  secretary.  Railway 
Clerks  No.  81,  Nelson  A.  Parker,  secretary.  Railway  Clerks 
No.  2126,  organized  in  1919,  Joseph  E.  Dillon,  president 
and  Frank  Skane,  secretary.  Retail  Clerks  No.  451,  G.  H. 
Hutchinson,  secretary. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  organized  in  1898,  George 
Buckbee,  president,  and  Edward  Murray,  secretary.  Flat 
Roofers,  Thomas  Haggar,  secretary.  Stone  Cutters  Local, 
Arthur  Longbottom,  secretary.  Teachers  Local  No.  393, 
organized  in  1935,  Frank  McKee,  president,  and  Frank  R. 
Kennell,  secretary. 

Teamsters  Local  No.  443,  organized  in  1933,  Carlton 
Perrin,  president  and  Milton  McDonald,  rep.  Theatrical 
Stage,  No.  109,  William  H.  Lee,  secretary.  Trainmen’s 
Local  No.  Ill,  F.  H.  Pyle,  secretary.  Typographical  Local 
No.  252,  organized  in  1889,  John  J.  O’Neil,  president  and 
W.  J.  Brennan,  secretary. 
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Abbott,  Edward  T .  75 

Accounting  machines  . 132,  133 

Acme  Shear  Co .  128 

Adams  6?  Co .  70 

Adams,  Fred  Dr .  116 

Adams,  Frederick  J .  114 

Adams,  Maude  . H9;  120 

Adding  machines  . 132  133 

Albanians  .  123 

Aldermen,  board  of  .  51 

“Alice”,  boat  . '  92 

“Alice”,  elephant  .  80 

“Allan  Joy”,  The  .  93 

Allen,  James,  . 13  39 

Altieri,  Frank  .  ’  71 

Altieri,  Pasquale  .  71 

Aluminum  goods  .  140 

Ambulance  corps  .  113 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co . ’  97 

American  &  British  Mfg.  Co . 112,  115 

American  Can  Co .  ’  115 

American  Chain  Co.,  Inc .  128 

American  Expeditionary  Force .  117 

American  Fabrics  Co . 128  139 

American  Hand  Sewing  Mach.  Co . ’  127 

American  Legion  .  H7 

American  Museum  .  75 

American  Red  Cross . 114  115 

American  Tel.  6?  Gazette . "....36  70 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co . .  ’  96 

American  Tube  g?  Stamp.  Co . 128,  135 

Ams,  Max  Machine  Co .  128 

Anderson,  William  A . ” . . 1 1 3  114 

Animals,  impounding  .  ’  49 

“Ansonia”,  The  .  .  92 

Zrc  lamPs  . ZZZZZZZZZZ.‘.67,  68 

Armenians  .  123 

Armistice  .  . 

Arms  and  munitions  .  129  131 

Armstrong  Manufacturing  Co . ”  ’  128 

Arthur,  Harry  .  . 

Ash  Creek  .  . 20,  26,  40 

Assessors,  board  of  .  49 

Associated  Charities  . . .  122 

“Atlantic”  boat  .  45 

Atlantic  Hotel  . .  ia2 

Atlantic  6?  Pacific  Tel.  Co . 9-7 

Atwater,  Fred,  see  Appendices — mayors 

“Auditorium”,  theater  . jo4  119 

Austria  .  ’  ^4 

Automatic  Machine  Co . . .  128 

Automobiles,  104  and  105;  accessories,  140;  hardware  140 

Backer,  Marcus  Dr .  122 

Backus,  Joseph  .  V4 

Bailey,  George  . ’  82 

Bailey,  James  A .  . 

Bailey’s  Block  . ’ 

Baker’s  Pond  .  . 

Baldwin,  Eliada,  . V,  on 

Baldwin,  S.  W . ’  „„ 

Baldwin,  Samuel  W .  ~Q 

Ball,  Thomas  .  r,„ 

Bank  Street  .  g'l  ^ 

Banks  42  and  71;  see  Appendices,  “Bridgeport  Banks”’ 

Banville,  John,  (and  chapter)  . n7 

Barber,  J.  W . ’  ’  72’  4* 

Barnum  and  Baiiey . 79,  g0  i20 

Barnum,  Ephraim  . 
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Barnum  6?  Grumman  .  126 

Barnum  hotel,  44;  see  Appendices  “B’p’t.  Statistics” 

Barnum  6?  London  circus  .  79 

Barnum  Museum  .  .  79 

Barnum,  Nancy  Fish  . ’’ ’  ’ .  gl 

Barnum,  Philo  .  -yg 

Barnum,  Philo  F . 100 

Barnum,  Phineas  T . 42,  72,  76,  to  82;  87,  91,  95,  97,  119, 

121,  also  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Barnum  School  .  gg 

Barnum  6?  Van  Amburgh  Museum  Co .  79 

Barnum  Winter  Quarters .  101 

Baron,  Mary  C . .  |16 

Barrymore,  Ethel  .  iin 

Barske,  Harry  .  . 

Bart,  Titus  Salt  &  Sons  Co . . .  139 

Bartine,  Oliver  H . ’  . .  j21 

Basset,  Goody  . • .  .  2g 

Bassett,  Eliza  .  ,g 

Bassett,  Ethel  B  .  .  1  ,  ^ 

Bassett,  F.  C .  jg 

Bassick  Co . !!l28i  140 

Bay  Lo . 

Beach,  Herman  K .  74Q 

Beach,  James  E.  Dr . . 15  40 

Beach,  Lazarus,  .  1/:  10 

Beach  6?  Sherman  . ZZZ'ZZ .  15 

Bead  Chain  Mfg.  Co . 12g 

Beardsley,  James  W . g2 

Beardsley  Park  . 82,  105,  116 

Beardsley  Pond  .  94 

Beaver  Street  . ^ 

Beck,  Marcus  Carl,  Dr .  .  1  1  /c 

Beebe,  Dow  R.,  Dr . . 104  in? 

Beechwood  Park  .  .  ’  g2 

Beers,  Andrew  C .  . 

Beers,  Frank  . .  rQ 

Beers,  Philo  M . .  132 

Beers,  Samuel,  Major  .  .  ^ 

Behrens,  F.  Wm.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” . 

Belknap  feP  Burnham  .  12y 

Belknap  theatre  . 119 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham  .  . 

“Bell”,  boat  .  Q0 

Bell  Ringers  .  4g 

Bell’s  Museum  .  ^9 

Benham  Avenue  .  g2 

Benjamin,  Asa  . .  70 

Benjamin,  John  . . 94  95 

Bennett,  Arthur  C .  '114 

Bennett,  Hanford  N„  dZI”"’^”"Z’!"!”!!"!”‘ .  }?4 

Bennett,  Thaddeus,  Captain  . 31 

Bennitt,  Joseph  .  2g 

Berkshire  Mill  . I'.'."''; . V1*  94’ 

Bethel  . ; . 81’  ^ 

Betts,  James  . Z"..""."' . .  13 

Bicycle  corps  . .  , 

Bigelow,  Thomas  .  >75 

Birmingham,  Eugene,  . . ioy"  1  06 

£lfred . js, « 

Bishop,  Ferris  .  0, 

Bishop,  William  D .  Q, 

Bishop,  William  D.,  Mrs . !!!!."!."!!!!!!!!! .  114 

Black  Rock  34  and  39;  harbor,  20,  31,  9 1  ;”iibrary,"8 7;" 

Black  Rock  Bank  6?  Trust  Co .  -79 

] 


Black  Rock  6?  Weston  Turnpike .  54 

Blansfield,  Philip,  Sergeant  .  110 

Blizzard  of  1888  . 101  102 

Blue  Ribbon  Horse  6?  Carriage  Co . ’  126 

Blumenthal,  S .  140 

Boats,  see  shipping 

Bohan,  Ann  .  121 

Bohman,  Ludwig  . up  ns 

Boneville  .  70 

Bonner,  Charles  Mrs .  117 

Booth,  John  Wilkes  . 75 

Booth,  Silas  C.  See  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Borough  of  Bridgeport  . 37  38  41 

Boston  . 23,  24,  5  3,  83*  98^  99 

Boston — Albany  R.R .  53 

Boston  Avenue  . 27,  94 

Boston  Post  Road  see  Post  Road 

Bostwick,  Benjamin  . 995  100 

Bostwick,  Charles  . 13,  99,  100 

also  see  Appendices,  “Mayors” 

Bostwick,  Walter  B.  59,  also  see  Appendices,  “Mayors” 

Botsford,  Moss  K .  125 

Bowery  .  24 

Bradley,  Henry  D .  71 

Brague,  Louis  J .  114 

Brake  lining,  manufacture  .  138 

Brass  goods,  manf . 127,  130,  140 

Bray,  James  H.  Capt .  106 

Breckbill,  Frederick  J . 75,  117 

Bresnahan,  Roger  .  109 

Brewster  &  Co .  126 

Briarwood  Avenue  .  26 

Brick  making  .  44 


Bridgeport,  in  1836- — 1 1 ,  13;  settles  itself,  24,  25,  early 
life  27,  28;  smallpox,  33,  34;  in  1800 — 35;  first 
bridge  and  first  newspaper,  36;  Newfield,  37; 
borough,  37;  in  1810-38;  War  of  1812 — 38,  39; 
town,  39;  in  1836,  42  to  46;  fire  dept.,  47,  48; 
by-laws,  49;  courthouse  triangle,  50;  city  court,  50; 
East  Bridgeport,  51;  railroad,  52,  53,  55  to  58; 
horse  cars,  59,  60;  fires,  61  to  64;  gas  65  to  67; 
electricity,  67,  68,  water — 68,  69;  newspapers, 
69  to  71;  in  1850,  69;  banks,  71,  72;  Civil  War, 
73,  74,  75;  Spanish  War,  75;  Mexican  War,  75 
;Barnum,  76  to  80;  parks  81,  82;  schools,  83  to  86; 
libraries,  86,  88;  shipping  89  to  94;  mills,  94; 
bridges,  94,  95;  telephones  96  to  98;  mail  99,  100; 
Gay  Nineties,  103;  autos  104,  105;  police  105  to 
106;  fire  dept.  107  to  108;  World  War,  111  to 
118;  theatres,  119  to  121;  hospital,  121;  foreign 
population,  122-124;  industries,  125  to  140.  Also 
see  Appendices  for  “City  Government”,  present 
city  officers,  mayors,  banks,  churches,  schools, 
statistics,  industries,  hotels,  clubs,  labor  unions, 


Civil  War  Veterans. 

“Bridgeport  Advertiser”  .  70 

Bridgeport  Artillery  Co .  39 

Bridgeport  Bank  . 42,  71 

Bridgeport  Bar  Association .  124 

“Bridgeport”  Boat  .  93 

Bridgeport  Boiler  Works  .  127 

Bridgeport  Book  Store  .  46 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co . 112,  128,  130 

Bridgeport  Charitable  Society  .  77 

Bridgeport  Christian  Union  .  12.2 

“Bridgeport  Chronicle”  . 70,  71 

Bridgeport  City  Bank  .  *71 

Bridgeport  City  Trust  Co .  *72 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co . 127,  128 

“Bridgeport  Daily  Standard”  .  63 

Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Co . 67,  68 

“Bridgeport”,  elephant  .  80 

Bridgeport  Farmer”  .  *71 

Bridgeport  Female  Seminary  .  43 

Bridgeport  Gas  Light  Co . 66,  67 


Bridgeport  Golden  Hill  Aqueduct  Co 

Bridgeport  Hardware  Mfg.  Corp . 

Bridgeport  Herald . 


Bridgeport  Herald  Corp .  71 

Bridgeport  High  School  .  115 

Bridgeport  Horse  Railroad  Co .  59 

Bridgeport  Hose  Co .  107 

Bridgeport  Hospital  .  121 

Bridgeport  Housing  Co .  112 

Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Co . 69,  135 

Bridgeport  Ladies  Charitable  Society .  124 

“Bridgeport  Leader”  .  71 

Bridgeport  Library  Association .  87 

“Bridgeport  Life”  . 60,  71 

Bridgeport  Medical  Association  .  124 

Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  Co . 128,  140 

Bridgeport  6?  Newtown  Turnpike . 43,  54 

Bridgeport  Patent  Leather  Co .  126 

Bridgeport  People’s  Savings  Bank  .  72 

Bridgeport  &  Port  Jefferson  S.S.  Co .  93 

“Bridgeport  Post”  .  71 

Bridgeport  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum .  122 

Bridgeport  Protestant  Widows  Society .  122 

Bridgeport  Public  Library  .  87 

“Bridgeport  Republican”  . 46,  70 

Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co .  128 

Bridgeport  Savings  Bank  . 71,  72 

Bridgeport  Screw  Co .  128 

Bridgeport  Social  Tel.  Assoc .  97 

“Bridgeport  Standard”  . 70,  82 

“Bridgeport  Star”  .  71 

Bridgeport  State  Trade  School .  86 

Bridgeport  Steamboat  Co . 91,  92,  93 

“Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald” . 70,  71 

“Bridgeport  Sunday  Post” .  71 

Bridgeport  Tack  Works  .  127 

“Bridgeport  Telegram”  .  71 

“Bridgeport”  The,  newspaper  .  71 

“Bridgeport  Times”  .  71 

“Bridgeport  Times-Star”  . 71,  74 

Bridgeport  Towing  Line  .  93 

Bridgeport  Traction  Co .  59 

Bridgeport  Trotting  Park  .  69 

Bridgeport  Water  Co .  68 

B’p’t.,  West  Stratford  Horse  R.R.  Co .  59 

Bridgeport  Whaling  Co . 45,  91 

Bridgeport  Wheel  Club  .  104 

Bridgeports  27  others  .  100 

Bridges  . 35,  36,  40,  43,  94,  95 

British  .  39 

British  Projectile  Co .  112 

Brodie,  Steve  .  104 

Brody,  Charles  S .  117 

Bronson,  Peleg  .  55 

Bronson,  Philip  E .  114 

Brookfield  .  54 

Brooklawn  Avenue  .  26 

Brooks,  John,  Capt . 82,  91 

Brooks,  John,  Jr .  91 

See  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Brown,  Helen  1 .  87 

Browning  Machine  Guns  .  129 

Bruce’s  Brook  .  51 

Brush  Electric  Co .  67 

Bryant  Electric  Co . 128,  133,  135 

Bryant  School  .  86 

Bryant,  Waldo  Calvin  .  133 

Brvdges,  Emma  .  121 

Buchtel,  Helen  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  . : .  81 

Buckets,  fire  . 48,  107 

Buckingham,  E.  T.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Buckingham,  Nathan  (and  Co.) .  127 

Buckingham,  W.  A .  74 

Buffalo  Bill  .  120 

Bulgarions  .  28 

Bulkley,  Moses  .  46 

Bullard  Co.  (Machine  Tool) . 128,  132 

Bullard,  E.  P .  132 

Bull’s  Plead  .  102 

Bunnell,  William  R .  122 

Burke,  Catherine  E .  116 
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Burnham,  E.  G .  .  59 

Burns  &  Bassick  Co .  140 

Burns,  Thomas  F.,  Chief  .  108 

Burr,  C.  B .  55 

Burr  Haight .  126 

Burr,  John  .  29 

Burr,  Ozias  .  29 

Burral,  W.  P .  66 

Burrall,  Wm.  P.  See  Appendices,  “Bridgeport  Mayors” 

Burroughs,  Abijah  .  95 

Burroughs  building  .  87 

Burroughs  Grist  Mill  .  94 

Burroughs  Home  . 27,  122 

Burroughs,  Isaac  .  100 

Burroughs  Library  .  87 

Burroughs,  Maria  .  15 

Burroughs  &  Sherman  .  1  5 

Burroughs,  Stephen  . 68,  89,  125 

Burroughs,  Stephen,  Jr .  15 

Buses  .  60 

Buswell,  Vivien  .  121 

By-laws,  first  . 38,  47,  48,  49,  108 

Byrd,  Richard,  lieutenant  .  113 

Byrne,  J.  W .  135 

Cable,  Henry  Y .  75 

Calhoun,  Harral  .  16 

Calhoun,  Lacey  and  Co .  126 

Calhoun,  Philo  C . 66,  81,  126 

also  see  Appendices,  “B’p’t.  Mayors” 

Callahan,  Daniel  J . 112  118 

Callahan,  J.  H . ’  1 1 5 

Cameo  Theatre  .  121 

Camp,  Mildred  H .  87 

Canada,  represented  here .  124 

Canfield,  H.  L .  H0 

Canfield,  H.  O.  Co .  127 

Canfield,  1.  A.  Co .  127 

Canfield,  Ransome  C .  92 

Canfield  Rubber  Co .  128 

Cantor,  Eddie  . HO 

Capewell,  Ruby  .  122 

“Captain  A.  H.  Bowman”  boat  .  92 

Carier  S?  Porter  .  126 

Carpenette,  Ella,  Mrs .  117 

Carriage  Making  .  44  196 

Cartridges  . 131 

Cary,  Walter  .  I35 

Casco  Products  Corp .  140 

Casters,  manufacture  of  .  140 

Castle  Garden  Theatre  .  66 

“Cataline”,  boat  .  92 

Catholics,  first  mass,  72;  for  list  of  churches, 
see  Appen.  “Churches.” 

Census,  see  population 

Center  Bridge  .  95 

Central  High  School  .  g6 

Chamber  of  Commerce  .  28 

Charter,  Bridgeport,  . 12  41  51 

Chauncey,  Charles  Rev . .  ’  ’  28 

Chauncey,  Israel  .  '  28 

Cheney,  Maurice  Lionel,  Dr .  H6 

Children,  in  school .  at,  r/ 

Chinese  .  122 

Chinese  Museum  .  29 

Cholera  .  1  6  1  7  1  R 

Chops,  John  .  .  ’  ’ 

chopsy  Hili . £2  n 

Christ  Episcopal  Church  . .  ’  72 

Church  of  Nativity  .  22 

Churches  Stratfield  Baptist,  21,''29;  01^1^27;' first,' 28; 

Stratfield  Cong.  28;  early,  28,  29;  second,  29; 
first  Epis.  29;  third.  Baptist,  29;  two  new  ones,  36' 
in  1836-42;  early,  72;  see  Appendices,  “Churches” 

Latizen  ,  boat  .  q? 

Citizens  Gas  Co . ’  . . 

City  Attorney,  first  .  . 

City,  Bridgeport  . .  . 

City  clerk,  first  . ! .  cq 
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City  court,  . 50,  106 

City  Dispensary  .  121 

City  Hall,  81;  lot,  50;  park .  81 

City  National  Bank  .  87 

“City  of  Richmond”,  boat  .  93 

City  Savings  Bank  . 7i_  22 

City  Watch,  see  Night  Watch 

Civil  War,  74  and  75;  see  Appen.  “Civil  War  Veterans” 
Clapp,  Stillman  C.  See  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Clark,  Frank  E.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Clark,  James  F .  n8 

Clark,  Patrick  J .  \  \  8 

Clark,  W.  Stewart  .  j  30 

Clarke,  J.E.G.,  Mrs . ’  g8 

Clarke,  Robert  T.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Clifie,  Henry  .  j  ;  6 

Clinton  Avenue  .  26 

Clinton  Park  . 26  29  31  81 

Clubs,  see  Appendices  “Clubs” 

Coates,  Lionel  W .  25 

Cochran,  Frances  M .  n  6 

Cody,  Mary  A .  1 16 

Cody,  William  F.  Colonel  .  1 20 

Coffins,  manufacture  .  44 

Cohan,  S.  Howard,  Dr .  n2 

Cohen,  Joseph  H .  1  40 

Cole,  W.  W .  •  .  82 

Coll,  Kathleen  . "Z‘.'""ZZZZ!!Z .  116 

Collier,  William,  Jr .  n9 

Colonial  life  .  71  74  17 

Colonial  Theatre  . ^Z""”Z"ZZZZ"!Z.„  1 20 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  Inc .  17a 

Comb  making  .  1  75 

Comfort  Club  .  .  1  j  5 

Common  Council  . 44,  49,  51, "Z,  87’  106 

Conard,  F.  W .  ^33 

Congdon,  Harry  W.  (Post  and  Aux.) .  116  117 

Congdon,  Raymond  .  ’  n7 

Congdon,  Thomas  .  n7 

Congregation  B’Nai  Israel  . 72 

Congregational,  first  church  . 28,  72 

also  see  Appendices  “Churches” 

Congress  Street  . g5  95 

Congress  Street  Bridge  . ’  ’  95 

Conklin,  Cornelius,  Dr .  n6 

Connecticut  Bank  .  47  44  71 

Connecticut  Company  .  ’  ’  59 

Connecticut  Courier  . .....7oZ>l  92 

Connecticut  Legislature — railroads, . 51,  54,  58^  66 

schools,  83,  86;  bridges,  95;  police  . ! . ’l06 

Connecticut  Patriot”  .  20 

Connecticut  Railway  6?  Light.  Co . 59 

Connecticut  State  Guards  Assoc .  n  7 

Connecticut  Telephone  Co . 97  98 

Connecticut  Turnpike  .  .  ’  43 

Connecticut  Web  6?  Buckle  Co . 127 

Connery,  Thomas  B .  ^ 

Connor,  Arthur  F .  inn 

Conroy,  John  E .  jjg 

Consoh  Ashcroft,  Hancock  Co .  128  1  4D 

Consolidated  Railway  Co .  ’  59 

Constables,  first  . 78 

Continental  Army  .  ’  .  3  j 

Cooperage  .  ^2^ 

Cooper,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson  . 79 

Cooper,  D.,  Ensign  .  jj3 

Corb,  Anthony  .  ^7 

Corset  industry  .  135  1 40 

Coster,  F.  Donald  Mrs . ’  171 

Couch  and  Wisner  . "I"."".'."!.’.'"" .  127 

Coughlin,  Patrick,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Coulter  &  MacKenzie  Co .  107 

“Country  Road”  .  .  ’  77 

Courthouse  triangle  .  Th 

Courtland  Street  . .  ’  17 

Courtlandt  Block  . . . 

Courts  . ’  . 

Crane  Co . 127,  128 
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Crawford,  George  E.  (Laundry) . 

Crescent  Avenue  . 

Crescent  Foot  Bridge  Co . 

Cronan,  Stephen  G . 

Crosby,  Fanny  Mrs . 

“Croton”,  boat  . 

Crown  Corset  Co . 

“Crystal  Wave”,  boat  . 

Csongradi,  Cornelius  . 

Curley,  Helen  Mrs . 

Curtis,  Arthur  M . 

Curtis,  Carlos,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Curtis,  David  . 

Curtis,  John  C . 

Curtis,  Matthew  . 

Chechoslovakians  . 

“Daily  Fanner”  . 

Danbury  . 

Danenberg,  Leigh  . 

Daughters  American  Revolution . 

Davis,  C.  K . 

Davis  6?  Hawley  Co . 

Davis,  Orlando  C . 

Davis  S.  Irene  . 

Day,  Fessenden  Lorenzo,  Dr . 

Day,  Ralph  E . 

Deane,  C.  W„  Dr . 

Declaration  of  Independence  . 

Deforest,  B.  C . 


.  127 

. 79,  63 

.  95 

.  115 

.  117 

.  92 

.  140 

.  93 

.  71 

.  122 

.  109 

.  40 

.  75 

.  40 

.  124 

.  71 

30,  50,  53 

.  71 

.  28 

.  131 

.  128 

.  88 

.  88 

.  116 

.  130 

.  86 

.  31 

.  45 


Deforest,  Robert  E.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Denmark,  represented  here  .  124 

Dennis,  Charles  L .  122 

Depot  .  59 

Derby,  ships  .  92 

Detective  Bureau  .  106 

Devil’s  Cave  .  32 

Devon  .  41 

Diamond  Saw  Co .  127 

Diapers,  table  .  42 

Dictaphone  Corp .  128 

Dilley,  Earl  E .  122 

Diorio,  Pasquale  . 118 

Disabled  American  Vet.  Assoc .  117 

Division  Street  . 11,  28,  42 

Doctors  . 15,  116,  124 

Dodge,  Marcellus  Hartley  . 112,  131 

Dog  Tax  .  49 

Donahue,  Timothy  .  114 

Donley,  Angeline  S .  87 

Doolittle,  Thomas  B .  97 

Doors,  manufacture  of  .  138 

Douglass,  Florence  E .  116 

Dowkes,  Elizabeth  L .  116 

Doyle,  Martha  .  116 

Draw  Bridge  . 95 

Drew,  John  . 119,  120 

Drugs  .  42 

Dueling  .  46 

Duly,  John  .  118 

Dunham,  James  E .  100 

Du  Pont,  E.  I.  de  Nemours . 128,  131 

Eales,  Laura  A .  87 

Eames,  George  M .  132 

East  Branch  Library  .  87 

East  Bridge  Co . 43,  95 

East  Bridgeport  . 40,  41,  51,  79,  95 

East  End  Coal  and  Oil  Co .  94 

East  End  Railway  Co .  59 

East  India  trade,  . 94,  125 

East  Main  Street  . 59,  82 

East  Side  Nursery  .  122 

East  Washington  Ave.  Bridge . 43,  95 

Easton  and  lake  .  69 

Eaton,  Cole  6?  Burnham . 127,  138 

Edison  Gen.  Elec.  Appliance  Co .  130 

Educaton,  83  to  86;  board  . 85,  86 

Edwards,  General  .  112 

Edwards,  Gus  .  120 
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Eggert,  Elisabeth  .  87 

Electric  cars  . 59,  60 

Electrical  Supplies  . 129,  130,  133 

Electricity  . 67,  68 

Elias  Howe  Jr.  Post  and  Auxiliary .  75 

Elliott  Book  Typewriter  Co .  132 

Elliott  Fisher  Co .  132 

Elliott,  Maxine  .  120 

Emergency  Hospital  .  121 

Empire  .  66 

Engine  companies,  Nos . 1  to  12,  108 

England,  represented  here  . 122,  124 

Englewood  Hospital  .  121 

English,  James  . 67,  68 

Episcopal  church . 29,  43,  72 

also  see  Appendices  “Churches” 

“Eureka”,  boat  .  92 

Evans,  William  A .  75 

Evarts,  John  .  26 

“Evelyn  R.  Baker”,  boat  .  93 

“Evening  Post”  .  71 

Evers,  Emma  E .  116 

Exner,  Oscar  .  124 

Fabric  Machine  Co.,  Inc .  128 

Fairbairn,  Margaret  T .  116 

Fairchild,  G.  W.  and  Sons  Inc .  128 

Fairchild,  Lyon  and  Co . . 16,  126 

Fairchild  Memorial  Park  .  82 

Fairchild  Wheeler  Park  . 82,  116 

Fairfield,  20,  21,  25,  27,  28,  30,  36,  39.  40,  42,  50,  58,  67, 

. 68,  69,  82  to  85,  98,  106 

Fairfield  Avenue.,  bridge . 43,  82,  97 

Fairfield  County,  court,  84;  courthouse,  50,  51;  Jail,  50,  51 
6?  see  “Appendices”,  Bridgeport  Statistics;  railroad  53 

Fairfield  Free  Fleart  Clinic  .  122 

Fairford  .  28 

Fairman,  Amos  B . 99,  100 

Fairwether,  Ben  .  29 

Fanny  Crosby  Home  .  122 

Fayerweather,  Benjamin  .  31 

Fayerweather,  Nathaniel  .  31 

Fayerweather’s  Island  . 31,  82,  91 

“Federal  Express”  .  109 

Ferries  . 35,  36 

Field,  John  C .  135 

Finkelstone,  Benjamin  B.,  Dr .  116 

Fire  dept., . 37,  44,  47,  48,  62,  63,  64,  107,  108 

Fire  escapes  .  86 

Fires,  bydaws,  47,  48;  in  1845 — 61,  62;  Glover  Sanford, 

63,  64;  Barnum,  79,  80;  first  large .  107 

First  Church  of  Christ .  28 

First  Congregational  Church  .  43 

First  Conn.  Ambulance  Corps .  113 

First  Methodist  Church  .  102 

First  National  Bank  . 71,  72 

First  National  Bank  6?  Trust  Co .  72 

First  Presbyterian  Church  .  72 

Fish,  John  .  80 

Fisher  Book  Typewriter  Co .  132 

Fisher  6?  Carroll  .  120 

Fitch,  John  L .  13 

Flannagan,  Mary  L .  116 

“Flapper”  .  84 

Flat  Iron  Corner  .  62 

Fleck,  Harry  Willard,  Dr .  116 

Fleck,  H.  W.  Mr.  and  Mrs .  114 

Flicker,  Edward  .  71 

Flip  .  34 

“Floating  Palace”  .  89 

Floradora  Sextet  .  123 

Foley,  Joseph  Dr .  116 

Fones,  Civilion,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Foote,  Charles,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Foote,  Enoch . 13,  39,  40,  53,  92 

Foreign  Population  . 122,  123,  124 

Forge  Co .  128 

Fort  Union  .  39 

Foster'Besse  Co .  128 
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Fox,  Marshall  .  67 

Fox,  William  .  120 

France,  represented  here  .  124 

Frank  Miller  Day  Nursery  .  122 

Franklin,  Benjamin  .  32 

Franklin  Hall  . .  119 

Franklin,  Walter  S .  46 

Freemasons  .  124 

Freemen  . 38,  51 

French,  represented  here  .  124 

Fuel,  for  schools  .  84 

“Full  Moon  Hotel’’  . 102 

Fulling  Mill  .  94 

“Fulton”  boat  .  91 

Fur,  imitation  .  140 

Furniture,  making  . 44,  127 

Gallup,  A.  T .  128 

Garlick,  George  Dr . 114,  116 

Gas  . 65,  66,  67 

Gas  Appliance  Exchange  .  67 

Gauges  .  140 

“Gay  Nineties”  .  103 

General  Assembly  20,  21,  26,  27,  31;  smallpox .  33 

ferry,  35;  bridge,  36;  Newfield,  37;  town,  39; 
boundaries,  40;  city,  41;  courthouse,  50,  51;  turn' 
pikes,  53,  54,  69;  boats,  92;  see  also  “Conn.  Leg.” 
General  Court,  25,  27,  30,  107  see  also  “Gen. 
Assembly”  and  “Conn.  Leg.” 

General  Electric  Co . 128,  129,  130 

“General  Lafayette”  . 91,  92 

Gerdinier,  Chief  . 64,  108 

German  Reformed  Church  .  72 

Germans  Represented  Here . 123,  124 

Gerrity,  Frank  .  122 

Ghost  Shows  .  119 

Gilbert,  F.  A .  67 

Ginand,  David  .  86 

Globe  Theatre  . 120,  121 

Godsee,  Helen  M .  116 

Goerner,  Charles  A .  128 

Gold  Hill  see  Golden  Hill 

Gold,  James  Douglas,  Dr . 116,  121 

Gold,  James  Mrs .  122 

Gold  6?  Stock  Telegraph  Co .  97 

Gold  Street  . 39,  95,  125 

Golden  Hill  . 12,  18,  20,  21,  22,  35,  43,  46 

Goodsell,  Epaphras  B.  100,  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Gouge,  Thomas  .  125 

Goulden,  John  W .  75 

Government,  borough,  38;  town,  39;  city  41,  47,  48  also 

Appen.  “City  Government”;  periods  in .  36 

Grace  Church  .  78 

Grady,  Catherine  M .  116 

Graham,  Benjamin  W .  117 

Grand  Country  Road  .  94 

Grand  Street  Bridge .  95 

Gravediggers  .  28 

Gray,  Augustine,  Mrs .  97 

“Great  Asiatic  Caravan”  .  79 

“Great  London  Circus”  .  79 

“Great  White  Way”  .  66 

“Greece,  represented  here  . 123,  124 

Greek  Orthodox  Church  . ’  123 

Greeley,  Horace  .  79 

Greene,  Charles  F . "  iqo 

Greene,  Nathanel  .  68  60 

Greenfield  . ZZZZZZZZZZ  34 

Greens  Farms  .  34 

Gregory,  Ezra,  Jr . "!!!!””!!!!!!!!”.’  40 

Gregory,  Robert  .  40 

Gregory,  Samuel  .  27 

Griffiths,  Sarah  H .  87 

Grist  Mill  . 26  94 

Griswold,  Harold  T . ZZZZZ...  114 

Groark,  Owen  James  Dr .  H6 

Gros  Claude,  M.  Dotten  .  H5 

Grout,  Jonathan,  Atty . ZZZZZ'.  124 

Grover’s  Hill  .  39 


Grumman  &  Wilson  .  126 

Guns  . 49,  69,  129,  131 

Gustafson,  Agnes  E .  116 

Habirshaw  Cable  and  Wire  Corp .  1  28 

Haggard,  Howard  W.,  Dr .  33 

Haight  . 126 

Haight  6?  Hubbell  .  126 

Hall,  Basil  .  53 

Hall  Home  .  122 

Hall,  Lyman,  Dr .  31 

Hall,  Virginia  .  88 

Hall,  W.  B .  128 

Hallet,  Charity  .  80 

“Hamilton”  boat  .  45 

Hamlin,  Alanson,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Hanley,  John,  Mrs .  ii7 

Harbor  . 45,  89,  91,  92,  94 

Harlem  Road  .  58 

Harral.  H.  K .  126 

Harral,  Henry  K.  61,  66;  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Harrall,  Sherman  61  Co .  16 

Harrington,  H.  M .  85 

Harris,  Raymond  W.,  117;  post  and  aux . 116,  117 

Harrison,  Helen  .  32 

Hart,  Captain  .  38 

Hartford  . 25,  26,  31,  99 

Hartford  6?  New  Haven  R.  R .  58 

Hartley,  Marcellus  .  131 

“Harvest”  boat  .  45 

Hatch  Co .  132 

Hatch,  Daniel,  Jr .  113 

Hat  Factory  Fire  .  63 

Hats,  made  here  .  44 

Havens,  Elmer  H .  87 

Hawes.  Edmund  V .  119 

Hawes  Opera  House . 975  119 

Hawley,  Aaron  . 35,  36*  125 

Hawley,  Abijah  .  13 

Hawley,  Alexander  .  117 

Hawley,  Bronson  (and  post  6?  aux.) .  117 

Hawley,  David,  Captain  .  31 

Hawley,  Elijah  Deacon .  35 

Hawley,  George,  Dr . !.il£  117 

Hawley,  George  S .  67 

Hawley,  Helen  F .  87 

Hawley,  Jesse  .  35 

Hawley,  Monson,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Hawley,  Samuel  . 39  117 

Hawley,  Stephen  . 45,  68 

Hawley,  Thohnas  6?  Co .  ’  62 

Hawley,  Wilson  . 40  92 

Haux,  George  A.,  Lieut . ’  106 

Haynes,  John,  Governor  .  25 

Haynes,  Perry  L .  114 

Head  Sause  .  24 

Health  committee  .  49 

Heff,  Colonel  . 121 

Heft,  N.  H . .....59,  60 

Hehir,  Kathryn  B .  121 

Heisler,  Grace,  Mrs .  122 

Hemco  Electric  Mfg.  Co .  133 

Hemlocks  . 69 

Henkels,  Albert  (Alb.  and  E.) .  139 

Henkels,  Max  .  139 

Heppenstall  Forge  Co .  128 

“Herald  of  Freedom”  .  76 

Herman,  Olga,  Mrs . 117 

Herrmann,  Louis  J .  115 

Heth,  Joice  . 76 

High  Schools,  first  .  83  85  86 

Highschool  house  . ’  11  41 

Highways  .  ’  40 

Hill,  Charles  . 13 

Hills,  Agnes  .  gg 

Hillside  Home  6?  Hospital  .  ’  122 

Hillside  Voluntary  Fire  Co . . J08 

Hincks  6?  Johnson  .  126 

Hincks,  William  B . 75 
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Hines,  “Torchy”  . 

Hinman’s  Hotel  .  . 44  A(s 

Hodges,  Samuel  .  .  ’  1  1 

Holbert,  Dr .  34 

Hollister  Ave .  54 

Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co .  22 

Home  Guard  .  113  115  117 

Homes,  32,  44,  80;  see  also  Appen.  B’p’t.  Statistics’’ 

Homes,  aged  and  children’s .  172 

Honor  Roll,  World  War . . 

Hook  and  Ladder  Co .  108 

Horan,  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs .  inq 

Hornbook  .  g4 

Horses,  branding,  28;  cars  . '59  <50 

Hospitals  .  ’121 

Hotchkiss,  Charles  A . 59 

Hotels,  44;  see  also  Appen.  “B’p’t.  Statistics” 

“Housatonic”  .  92 

Housatonic  6?  Consolidated  R.  R .  101 

Housatonic  R.  R . 12,  45’’  52 to" 55,"  5  8,  93 

Housatonic  River,  95;  valley . 53  54 

House,  Henry  A .  ’l05 

Howe  Corset  Machine  Co .  127 

Howe,  Elias,  Jr . 74  32  127 

Howe  Sewing  Machine  Co . ’  ’  32 

Howe,  Simon  .  32 

Howell,  Richard  .  71 

Howland  Dry  Goods  Co . 11 5;  128 

Howland,  John  G .  ’  128 

Hubbell,  Abigail  .  99 

Hubbell,  Amos  .  33 

Hubbell,  Charles  B.,  13;  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Hubbell,  David,  3rd  .  13 

Hubbell,  E.  E .  106 

Hubbell,  Ezekiel  .  72 

Hubbell,  Harvey  (and  Jr.)  .  139 

Hubbell,  Harvey,  Inc . 128,  139 

Hubbell,  Marion  F .  88 

Hubbell,  Richard  .  81 

Hubbell,  Salmon  . 40,  81 

Hubbell,  Samuel  . ’  29 

Hubbell,  Susan  . 121 

Hubbell,  “Wedow”  .  29 

Huge,  J.  F .  88 

Huggins,  Henry  T .  66 

Hungarians  . 71,  123,  124 

Hunt,  Walter  .  127 

Huntington  Turnpike  . 43,  54 

Hurd,  Andrew  .  99 

Hurd,  Ebenezer  . 81,  99 

Hurd,  Ebenezer,  Jr .  99 

Hurd,  Fairchild  &  Co .  126 

Hurd,  John  .  94 

Hurd,  Philo  .  66 

Hurd,  S.  F.  and  Co .  126 

Hurd,  Samuel  Henry  .  81 

Hutchinson,  Cole  6?  Cooper  .  79 

Hutchinson,  James  A .  82 

Hyde,  Richard  .  13 

Independent  Leader  .  71 

Indian  Field  . 20,  27 

Indian  Lot  .  22 

Indians,  19  to  22,  33;  in  1936, .  122 

Industries,  38,  44,  125  to  140;  see  Appen.  “Industries” 

Ingraham,  Margaret  P .  116 

International  Silver  Co .  22 

“Iranistan”  .  80 

Ireland,  represented  here . 123,  124 

Iron  Mongery  .  44 

Isaac  and  Levi  Sherman  .  126 

“Isis”  .  93 

Italian -American  Veterans . 117,  118 

Italians,  newspaper,  71;  pop., . 123,  124 

“J.  B.  Schuyler,”  The  .  93 

Jackson,  Henry  . 70,  94 

Jackson,  Moses  .  94 

Jackson’s  Mill  . 94 

Jails,  40,  50,  51;  also  see  Appen.  “B’p’t.  Statistics” 


Jenkins,  Alfred  Blunt  .  138 

Jenkins  Bros . 127,  128,  138,  139 

Jenkins,  Charles  .  138 

Jenkins,  Nathaniel  .  138 

Jenkins  Rubber  Co .  138 

Jennings,  Jeremiah  .  34 

Jerome  Clock  Co .  79 

Jessup,  William  P .  75 

Jewish  War  Vets,  (post  6?  aux.)  .  117 

Jews,  first  congregation  .  72 

“John  Brooks”  boat  .  92 

“John  Glen”  boat  .  93 

“John  Marshall”  boat .  92 

“John  Sylvester”  boat  .  93 

“John  W.  Ferrett”  boat  .  93 

Johnson,  Albert  .  128 

Johnson,  George  W .  75 

Johnson,  Marion  E .  H6 

Johnson’s  Creek  .  94 

Jolson,  A1  .  120 

Jones,  John  .  70 

Jones,  Seth  B . 13,68,82,  126 

’Josephine”  boat  .  93 

Journal  of  Commerce  .  ICO 

Judges,  first  .  50 

Judson,  Caroline  .  44 

Judson,  David  .  44 

Judson,  Henry  . 40 

Judson,  Isaac  .  44 

Judson,  Samuel  .  81 

“Jumbo”  elephant  . 76,  80 

Junior  College  of  Connecticut  .  86 

Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary .  114 

Kantack,  Minnie  C .  116 

Keeler,  George  .  126 

Kelley,  Betty  .  117 

Kelly,  Cecily,  Mrs .  117 

Kelly,  Frank  J .  117 

Kelly,  Helena  T .  116 

Kennedy,  Peter  J .  17 

Kent  .  53 

Kiefer,  Jacob  .  127 

Kindergartens,  free  .  86 

King,  Vincent  M .  114 

King,  William  .  90 

King’s  Highway . 20,  26,  27,  33,  81,  94 

Kirtland  6?  Wordin  .  107 

Kissing  games  .  46 

Kleiner,  Margaret,  Mrs .  117 

Knapp,  Burr  . 82 

Knapp,  Goody  . 26,  27 

Knapp,  Joseph  .  40 

Knapp,  Nathaniel  .  26 

Knapp,  Roger  .  26 

Knapp’s  Hotel  . 39,  40 

Knapp’s  Mill  .  94 

Knell,  Nicholas  .  26 

Knepp,  James  Warren,  Dr .  116 

Knife  and  fork  factory .  127 

Knight,  Sarah,  Madam  . 23,  24 

Knowles,  John  .  106 

Knowlton,  Julius  W .  100 

Knowlton  Street  .  95 

Knowlton,  William  S .  69 

Kornblut,  Alfred,  Dr .  116 

Kossuth  Street  School  .  86 

Labor,  see  Appen.  “Bpt.  Statistics” 

Labor  Unions,  see  Appen.  “Labor  Unions” 

Laces  .  139 

Lacey,  Josiah  . 31,  38 

Lacey,  R.  B . 55,  107 

La  Croix,  Orie  H .  118 

Ladies  Soldiers’  Mon.  Assoc .  82 

Lafayette,  General  . 35,  40,  41 

Lafayette  Park  .  82 

Laguire,  Catherine  .  116 

Lake,  Simon  .  112 

Lake  Torpedo  Company . 112,  115 
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Lamb,  Martha  J .  99 

Lambert,  Henry  Bertram,  Dr . 114,  116 

Lane,  Alexander  .  21 

Lane,  David  .  21 

Langenegger,  A.  W .  140 

La  Resista  Corset  Co .  128 

Lashar,  Walter  B . 114,  139 

Lashar,  Walter  B.,  Mrs .  124 

Latham,  Calhoun  . 88,  89 

Launcelct,  Marc  V .  118 

'"Laura”  boat  .  93 

Lavery,  Eliza  .  114 

Lawlor,  D.  H .  114 

Law] or,  Hugh  J .  118 

Lawyers,  organized  .  124 

Lee,  Henry,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Lee,  Jesse  .  36 

Legislature,  see  Conn.  Leg. 

Leiss,  L.  W.,  Mrs .  117 

Leonard,  John  A .  75 

Letters  . 44,  100 

Levels  .  135 

Leverty,  Charles  J.,  Dr .  116 

Lewis,  Florence  M .  116 

Lewis,  George  F.,  Dr . 121,  124 

Lewis,  Roswell  .  125 

Lexington  Ave .  82 

Libraries  . 51,  87,  88 

Light,  Anna  F .  116 

Lighthouse,  first  .  91 

Lightning  Storm  .  29 

Lights,  gas,  65  to  67;  elec . 67,  68 

Lincoln,  Abraham  . 73,  74,  75 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Mrs . 73,  74 

Lind,  Jenny  . . 76,  78,  79^  80 

“Lindencroft”  .  80 

Lindquist,  Clara  V .  116 

Line  Road  .  28 

Linen  Ave .  82 

Linn,  Bertha  B .  116 

Linus  6?  Burroughs  .  68 

Linus,  Robert  .  68 

Litchfield  . 46,  79 

Lithuania,  represented  here  .  124 

Liverpool  Packet  .  38 

Locomobile  Co . 37,  112,  128 

Loew’s  Inc . 120,  121 

“Long  Island”,  The  .  93 

Loomis,  James  C.,  82,  85;  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Lotteries  . J . 36,  76,  94,  95 

Lottery  Bridge  . 36,  94,  95 

Loundsbury,  Stephen  . 13 

Lounsbury,  Stephen,  Jr . 43,  44,  100 

“Lower  Bridge”  .  95 

Ludlow,  Roger  . 24,  25,  26,  27 

Ludwig,  Roderick  .  106 

Lumbering  .  44 

Lutheran,  first  church  .  72 

Lyceum  Theater  .  46 

Lyddy,  John  A.,  Captain  .  106 

Lyhne,  Anker  S .  140 

Lyon,  Calhoun  6?  Co . 126 

Lyon,  Hanford  . 66^  126 

Lyon,  William  H .  75 

Lyon,  Willys  .  126 

Lyric  Theater  .  77  120  121 

MacIntyre,  Donald  . ..ZZZZZ....! . ’  115 

MacKenzie,  Alice  M .  jjg 

“Magic  Eye”  .  I37 

Magri,  Countess  .  73 

Maiden,  Grace  .  37 

Maiden,  H.  Elizabeth  . 


.43,  44,  99,  100 


Mail 

Main  Street . . 12,  22,  35,  61,  62,  63,  82,  98,  104 

Majestic  Theater  .  120  121 

Mallory,  George  . 91 

Manee,  Grace  E-  . . "!  87 

Manual  training,  first  .  35 


Manufacturers,  see  Industries 

Marble  cutting  .  44 

Margaret  Ford  Cottage  .  122 

Marigold,  William  H.,  100;  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

“Marina”  .  80 

Marinos  .  42 

Marlow,  Julia  .  120 

Marsh,  William  E .  64 

Martin,  Earle  C .  100 

Mason,  R.  B . 59,  66 

Mather,  Cotton  .  3  3 

Mather,  Titus  C .  13 

Mayors,  list  of,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Mazeau,  Camille  .  114 

McCarthy>  Edward  J.  Atty .  124 

McGovern,  Edward  Francis,  Dr .  116 

McGrady,  Margaret  A .  116 

McGurty,  Catherine  . 116,  117 

McIntyre,  George  .  64 

McKenzie,  Charles  F .  75 

McKesson  6?  Robbins,  Inc .  128 

McKinley,  President  .  75 

McLevy,  Jasper,  51,  95,  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

McManus,  James  Patrick,  Dr .  116 

McNeil,  A.  A .  61 

McNeil,  Abraham  A.  Capt .  91 

McNeil,  John  Capt .  91 

McPadden,  Daniel  T.  ...*. .  106 

Mead,  John,  Mrs .  117 

Meadow  Street  .  22 

Mechanics  &  Farmers  Sav.  Bank .  72 

Meeker,  David  .  18 

Meeker,  Edwin  F .  100 

Meigs  &  Co .  128 

Memorials,  Soldiers’,  75’  82;  Barnum,  82;  Elias  Howe, 

Jr.,  82;  Beardsley,  82;  World  War .  116 

Merrill,  Hamilton  .  140 

Merritt,  Albert  J.,  Lieut . 113,  114 

Merritt  6?  Chapman  Co .  89 

Metal  Goods  .  140 

Methodists,  72;  church  . 36,  43 

Mexicans,  122;  war  .  75 

Meyer,  William  T .  100 

Miamogue  .  22 

Middlebrook,  S.  S .  87 

Middlebrooks,  Stiles  M .  13 

Milestone  .  32 

Milford  . 4i;  95 

Miller,  Thomas,  Rev . ’  1 05 

Mill  River  .  31  72 

Mills  . !ZZZ"...’  94 

“Minerva”  boat  .  90 

Ministers  . 27,  28,  42 

Minnot,  David  P .  13 

Minute  Women  .  115 

Mitchell,  Abner,  Mrs .  122 

Mitchell,  Louis  .  121 

Mohr,  Emily  W.,  Mrs .  122 

Molasses,  in  streets  .  62 

Molumphy,  Nancy  J .  H6 

“Monitor”  boat  .  92 

Monroe  to  Black  Rock  turnpike .  54 

Montana,  Albina  .  H6 

Monuments,  see  Memorials 

Moody’s  Mill,  94;  pond,  . 26,  94 

Morehouse,  Noah  .  28 

Morford,  Jarratt,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Morgan,  Daniel  N.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

“Morning  News”  . 7it  10 1 

“Morning  Union”  .  71 

Mott  6?  Burr  .  126 

Mott,  Joseph  .  13 

“Mountaineer”  boat  .  92 

Mountain  Grove  Cemetery . 17,  26,  59,  78,  81,  94 

Mud  Bridge  . ’  ’  32 

Mulvihill,  Dennis,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Munich,  Francis  .  117 

Munley,  Frank  J .  140 
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Murgatroyd,  George  W .  121 

Murray,  James  R .  75 

Murray,  Mae  .  H9 

“Mutual  Safety”  boat  .  92 

Nagle,  William  .  2 1 4 

Naldi,  Nita  .  119 

National  Assoc.  Naval  Vets  .  117 

National  Bell  Tel.  Co . ' .  97 

Naugatuck,  22;  R.  R .  58 

“Naugatuck”  boat  .  92 

Nelson,  Deborah  R .  116 

Nero,  a  slave  .  36 

Neseumpaw  Creek  .  94 

New  England  .  58 

New  England  Navigation  Co .  93 

New  England  Steamship  Co .  93 

Newfield  . 35,  36,  37,  54 

Newfield  Branch  Library  .  87 

New  Haven  . 79,  96,  97,  101 

New  Haven  Electric  Light  Co .  68 

“New  Haven  Palladium”  .  64 

New  Haven  Railroad  . 58,  59 

New  London  blockade  .  39 

New  Milford  . 54,  55 

New  Pasture,  lots,  81;  point . 38,  85 

Newport,  R.  1 .  60 

Newspapers,  . 36,  46,  69,  70,  71 

Newtown  to  Norwalk  Turnpike .  54 

New  York, .  12,  17,  23,  24,  31,  39,  53,  54,  58,  66,  76, 

77,  90,  92,  93,  99,  101 

New  York  6=?  Boston  Mag.  Tel.  Co .  99 

New  York  Edison  Co .  68 

New  York  Herald  .  67 

New  York  &  New  Haven  R.  R .  58 

New  York,  N.H.,  6?  H.  R.R.  Co .  58, 

. . . 59,  79,  93,  95,  109 

“New  York  Tribune”  .  64 

“New  York  World”  .  64 

“Niagara”  .  92 

Niblo,  William  .  66 

Nicholls,  S’Jeant  .  25 

Nichols,  Cora  D . 116 

Nichols,  David,  Jr .  40 

Nichols,  Horace  .  66 

Nichols,  John  .  32 

Nichols,  Joseph  .  81 

Nichols,  Peck  &  Co .  126 

Nichols,  Philip  .  89 

Nichols,  Richard  . 81,  89,  125 

Nichols,  Roswell  S .  13 

Nichols  Tavern  . 31,  32 

Nichols,  Theophilus  . 81,  89 

Nichols,  Walter  J .  88 

Nicholson,  John  .  117 

Night  Watch  . 44,  105 

Nihill,  J.  B.  Rev .  121 

Nilson,  A.  H.  Co .  128 


“Nimrod”  boat  . 

Nimrod  Lot  . 

Noble  Ave . 

Noble,  Birdsey  . 

Noble,  William  H . 

Noble’s  Bridge  . 

Normal  School  . 

North  Avenue  . 

North  Branch  Library 

North  Carolina,  U.S.S . 

North  End  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Northrop,  Nicholas  . 

Northrop,  Ziba  . 

Norwalk  . 

Norway,  represented  here  . 

Norwich  . 

Nothnagle,  G.  E . 

Nurses,  114,  116;  school . 

“Nutmeg  State”,  boat  . 

Nutt,  George  Washington  M. 
Nutt,  Rodnia,  Major  . 


. 45,  92 

.  22 

.  82 

. 43,  95 

. 79,  81,  95 

.  95 

. 85,  86 

26,  27,  31,  32,  94 

.  87 

.  113 

.  72 

.  68 

.  68 

.  50 

.  124 

.  83 

.  127 

.  121 

.  93 

. 77,  78 

.  77 
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Oak  Street  . 60,  82 

O’Connell,  John  Gabriel,  Dr .  116 

Odell,  Goody  . 26,  27 

Odell,  John  Sr .  27 

Office  Appliances  .  133 

Old  Indian  Field  .  20 

Old  Mill  Creek  . 95 

Old  Mill  Green  . 44,  81,  85,  94,  125 

Olivet  Church  .  27 

One  Hundred  &  Second  Amb.  Co .  113 

O’Neill,  Louis  R .  114 

Orinoque  .  22 

Orr,  A1  .  67 

Ousatonic  River  .  39 

Ousatonik,  see  Housatonic 


Packets  . 38,  42,  90 

Palace  theater  . 119,  120 

Panic  of  1837  .  54 

Paquanocke,  see  Pequonnock 

Park  Avenue  . 27,  28,  32,  38,  40,  42 

Park  City  Hospital  .  121 

“Park  City”  The  .  93 

Park  City  Yacht  Club  .  94 

Park  Theatre  .  121 

Parker  Gun  Co .  131 

Parker,  Samuel  C .  128 

Parks  . 81,  82 

Parmelee,  B.  M.,  Dr .  124 

Parquette  Anna,  Mrs .  117 

Parrott,  H.  R .  106 

Parsons,  Truman  N .  75 

Pasuth,  Bartholomew  Charles,  Dr .  116 

Patent  Leather  .  125 

Patterson,  Daniel  Cleveland,  Dr .  116 

Patterson,  S.  J .  125 

Paugussett  Indians  .  20 

Peabody,  William  .  127 

Pease,  Maurice  .  138 

Peck,  Charles  D .  85 

Peck,  Ira  .  13 

Peck,  William  .  95 

Peddlers  .  44 

Peet,  William  . 53,  61,  126 

Peets,  William  H .  88 

Pell,  Lucy  .  26 

Pembroke  Lake  . 44,  59 

Pembroke  Laundry  .  127 

Pembroke  Park  .  81 

Pembroke  Street  .  89 

Penfield  Reef  Lighthouse  .  91 

Pennsylvania  Station  .  138 

People’s  Savings  Bank  . 71,  72 

People’s  Steamboat  Co .  93 

Pequonnock — name  20,  27;  village,  20,  27,  36;  settle' 
ment,  24  to  26;  burying  ground.  26;  mills,  68; 

schools,  . 83,  84 

Pequonnock  Bank  . 71,  72 

Pequonnock  Fire  Co .  107 

Pequonnock  Indians  . 20,  21,  22 

Pequonnock  Manufacturing  Co .  94 

Pequonnock  National  Bank  .  72 

Pequonnock  River . 22,  35,  36,  40,  43,  54,  68,  82,  89, 

. 94,  95,  107,  125 

Pequonnock  Street  . 40,  85 

Pequonnock  Wheel  Club  .  104 

Pequot  War  .  25 

Percy,  Angelo  .  118 

Perkins  Electric  Switch  Mfg.  Co . .  133 

Peters  Cartridge  Co .  131 

Pettengill,  Catharine  . 87,  121 

Pewter  Ware  .  125 

Phelps.  Anson  .  58 

Phoenix  Fire  Co . 107 

PhotO'Electric  “eye”  .  135 

Physicians,  see  doctors 

Pierce,  Bradford  D .  114 

Pierce  Place  .  26 


1 


Pixlee  Bridge  .  94 

Pixlee,  Peter  .  81 

Pixlee,  William  .  94 

Planting  Plain  .  20 

Plaza  Theatre  .  120 

Pleasure  Beach  Park  . 82,  113 

Plonski,  Stanley  .  117 

Plumb,  Noah  .  40 

Point,  The  .  89 

Poli-New  England  Theatres,  Inc .  120 

Poli'Palace  Theatre  .  121 

Poli,  Sylvester,  Z . 119,  120 

Poli  Theatre  . 97,  120 

Police  . 44,  64,  107,  106,  107 

Polish,  (represented  here)  . 123,  124 

Polish  Army  Vets.  Asoc .  117 

Pomeroy,  Frances  E .  121 

Pompion  Sause  .  24 

Poole,  Laurence  E.,  Dr . 110,  116 

Poor  House  .  40 

Pootatuck  . 22 

Population, .  42;  1810-38;  1821-40;  1836-45;  1936-122 

Porter.,  Edwin  . 13,  68,  107 

Porter,  Emily  N .  116 

Porter,  George  Loring,  Dr .  75 

Porter,  James  .  49 

Porter,  Samuel  . .  125 

Portmantles  .  99 

Portugal,  represented  here  .  124 

Post  Office  .. .  43,  44,  99,  100 

Post  Publishing  Co .  71 

Post  Riders  . 43,  99 

Post  Road  . 27,  32 

Postal  Telegraph  Co .  98 

Powers,  John  T.,  Dr . 114,  H6 

Pow-wow  posts  .  22 

Presbyterian,  first  church  .  72 

Proctor’s  Grand  Opera  House  .  119 

Prospect  School  . 22,  85,  86 

Providence  . 93  98 

Public  Utilities  Comm . 68,  69 

Public  Watch  see  Night  Watch 

“Publik  Water”  trough  .  68 

Pughquonnuck  .  26 

Pumpkin  Bred  .  23 

Pyle.  Henry  H.  see  Appen.  ‘'Mayors'1 

Quinnipiocke  (New  Haven)  .  27 

Radel,  Andrew  .  59 

Radio,  police  .  106 

Railroad  12,  72  to  77:  78;  wreck, . 109  to  110 

Raybestos  . 128,  138 

Read,  Charles  B.,  Mrs .  114 

Read,  D.  M.  Co . ,.!’.".7l02,  128 

Read,  David  M .  128 

Recreation  hall  .  H9 

Red  Cross  . 114  115 

Reed,  Patrick  . 53  64 

Regan,  Captain  .  106 

Reid,  Henry  C.  and  Son  .  128 

Reid,  John  .  128 

Reilly,  Nellie  .  H6 

Reindeer  Hose  Co .  66 

Remington  Arms  Co . 112,  117,  128,  129,  131 

Remington,  Eliphalet  .  131 

Remington  Typewriter  Co .  128 

‘‘Republican  Farmer” . 46,  69,  70,  71,  73,  74,  107 

‘‘Republican  Standard”  .  70 

Reservation,  Indian  .  21  22 

Reservoir  Avenue  .  ’  32 

Reservoirs  .  69 

Revolutionary  War  .  3D  3? 

Rew,  Officer  . „  ’  63 

Reyburn,  Robert  .  117 


Reynolds,  Marcus  L.,  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Rhodes,  Frederick  .  1  39 

Rice,  Helen,  Mrs .  122 

Rice,  Jenkins  and  Co .  138 

“Richard  Peck”  boat  .  93 
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Richardson,  Joe  .  93 

Richardson,  Joseph  .  69 

Ridgefield  . 53 

Ringling  Bros.  (Barnum  &  Bailey)  . .  80 

Roads,  27,  43;  see  also  highways 

Robbins,  George  . 13 

Roberts,  Edward  Russell,  Dr .  116 

Robinson,  J.  Alex  H .  115 

Robinson,  Joseph  .  62 

Rocky  Hill  . 22,  32 

Rose,  W.  A . 140 

“Rosedale”  boat  . 89,  93 

Rosenbluh,  Kate  .  117 

Ross,  John  C .  114 

Ross,  Robert,  Rev .  21 

Roth,  Elizabeth  B .  H6 

Roumanians,  number  here . 123,  124 

“Ruggles”,  The  .  92 

Rules,  manufacture  of  .  135 

Russell  Brothers  .  120 

Russians,  number  here  .  124 

“Ruth  MacDonald”  boat  .  93 

Rylands,  John  .  106 

Sabatino,  Thomas  .  H6 

“Sabba-Day”  Houses  .  29 

Saddleboxes  .  125 

Saddlery  . 44,  126 

Sagal,  Louis  M . . .  120 

St.  John’s  Church  . 29,  36,  117 

St.  John’s  Lodge  .  124 

St.  Louis,  Illinois  . .  17 

St.  Louis  Nat’l  Lg.  Baseball  Team  .  109 

St.  Mary’s  R.  C.  Church  .  72 

St.  Michael’s  Cemetery  .  60 

St.  Patrick’s  Church  .  1 2 1 

St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  .  72 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  .  121 

Salaries,  city  officers  .  49 

Salmon,  Catherine  B .  H6 

Salt  Works  . 39  125 

Saltex  Looms,  Inc . 128,  139  140 

Saltman,  David  B . ’  117 

Salts  Textile  Mfg.  Co . 139,  140 

Sammis,  D.  S . ’  133 

Sanborn  Branch  Library  . 82,  87 

Sanborn,  Henry  N . ’  88 

Sands  Point  .  93 

Sanford,  George  .  62 

Sanford,  Glover  and  Sons  .  127 

Sanitary  Detachment  .  113 

Sarasota  . gQ 

Saunders,  Matthew  L . 120  121 

Saybrook  .  ’  99 

Schenck,  M.  B.  Co .  140 

Schools  . 27,  42.  43^  83,  84,  87,  86’ 

see  also  Appen.  “Schools” 

Schuyler,  Hartley  6-?  Graham  .  131 

Scotland,  represented  here  .  124 

Screws,  manufacture  of  .  139 

Scrimgeour,  Arthur,  Dr . H6 

Seabury,  Bishop  .  29 

Seal  of  Bridgeport,  see  foot  of  “Bridgeport  Statistics” 

in  Appen. 

Seaside  Park  . 37,  38,  76,  81,  82,  104,  107,  116,  128 

Second  Cong.  Church  .  43 

Se.cor,  Jerome  B . 227 

Seeley,  Henry  J .  77 

Seeley,  John  .  32 

Seeley,  Joseph  .  32 

Seeley,  Michael  . 32 

Seeley,  Nathan,  Lieut . ”  31 

Seeley,  Pauline  T .  01 

Seeley,  William  E . 115 

Segee,  Lewis  C . .....  68,  119 

Segee  Opera  House  .  ’  i  1  0 

Segee,  Philip . 128 

Seltsam,  George  .  2J7 

Senior,  Samuel  . '^9  4  2 1 

] 


“Sentinella  La  .  >71 

Sewers  .  49 

Sewing  machines  .  197  V V V  11-, 

Seymour,  E.  W . ZZZZZZZ  ’  ’  inn 

Shaw,  Elizabeth  .  07 

Shaw,  Harry  F .  120 

Shea,  John,  Dr . Hg 

Shea,  Richard  O’B.,  Dr .  H5 

Sheehan,  Mamie  .  102 

Sheepmasters  .  28 

Sheffield  .  54 

Sheffield,  Joseph  . 

Shelton  . .  go  140 

Shelton,  Henry  T .  ’ 

Shelton  Looms  .  140 

Shelton,  Philo  .  29 

Shelton  School  .  gg 

Shelton,  William  J .  lg 

Shepard’s  Grocery  .  102 

Sherman,  Anna  Kirtland  . 15  ig 

Sherman,  David  . 14,  18,  29’  31 

Sherman,  Eliza  .  lg 

Sherman,  Henry  .  lg 

Sherman,  Ira  .  13 

Sherman,  Isaac,  Jr . . . 11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  100 

see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Sherman,  Isaac,  Sr . 14,  15,  16,  17,  39,  92,  125 

Sherman,  Jane  .  18 

Sherman,  Levi  . 16,  17 

Sherman,  Nathaniel  .  81 

Sherman,  Rebecca  French  .  14 

Sherman,  Sterling,  Capt . 15,  17,  18 

Sherman,  Timothy  .  81 

Sherwood,  John  . 21,  29 

Sherwood,  Mabel  R .  60 

Sherwood,  Matthew  .  27 

Sherwood.  Samuel  . 34,  81 

Sherwood,  Thomas  .  94 

Shillings  (Indian)  .  21 

Shipbuilding  . 89,  90,  125 

Shipping  . 38,  42,  45,  89  to  94 

Shirts,  manufacture  of  . 44,  125 

Short  Line  Bus  Co .  60 

Sidewalks  .  49 

Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corps  .  128 

Silliman,  G.  S.  General  .  3  3 

Simpson,  Sumner  .  138 

Singer  M’f’g.  Co . 127,  128,  131,  132 

Sirene,  Grace  L .  116 

Sisters  Charity  St.  Vincent  de  Paul .  121 

Slaughter  House  .  125 

Slaves  . 36,  70 

Slawson,  Samuel  J .  86 

Sloops  .  90 

Slovaks,  represented  here  .  124 

Smallpox  . 30,  31,  33,  34 

Smith,  Anning  J . 89,  93 

Smith,  Benjamin  .  88 

Smith,  Benjamin  S . 40 

Smith,  Edward  C . 119,  120 

Smith,  F.  C .  88 

Smith,  Friend  W.,  Jr . 100 

Smith,  Horace  .  82 

Smith,  John  .  75 

Smith,  Joseph  .  118 

Smith  6?  Lounsbury  .  43 

Smith'Murray  Dry  Goods  Co . 97,  128 

Smith,  Rachael,  Mrs .  117 

Smith,  Stanton  Reinhart,  Dr .  116 

Smith,  William  T .  140 

Smith  6?  Wright  . 16,  126 

Smith’s  Colonial  Theatre  . 119,  123 

“Snake  Heads”  .  5  3 

Socialist  .  51 

Sogaard.  Johanna  L .  116 

Sohon,  Julian  A . 87,  88 

Soldiers,  World  War  Honor  Roll  .  118 

Soules,  Misses  .  87 


South  Branch  Library  .  87 

South  Congregational  Church  .  107 

Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co .  98 

Southport  .  31,  72 

Southport  National  Bank  .  72 

Spanish  American  War  .  75 

Sperry,  Robert  .  71 

“Spirit  of  the  Times”  .  70 

Spooner,  Clapp  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Sporting  Equipment  .  131 

Sprague,  Charles,  Mrs .  115 

Sprague,  Charles  H.,  Dr . 114,  116 

Sprague  Meter  Co .  128 

Spring  Perch  Co .  127 

Stage  Coach  . 43,  91,  99,  100 

“Stamford”  boat  .  92 

Stamford,  Railroad  .  58 

“Standard”  .  70 

“Standard  American”  .  70 

Stanley  Works  . 128,  135,  138 

Stanlo  .  138 

Staples,  Goodwife  .  27 

Staples,  James  .  87 

“Star”  .  71 

State  Guard  .  H7 

State  St . 11,  12,  22,  28,  61,  62,  82,  89 

Steamboat  Hotel  .  119 

“Steamers”  fire  engines  .  108 

Steamships,  . 45,  91  to  94 

Steele,  Ruby  E .  87 

Steeplechase  Island  .  113 

Sterling,  Abijah,  Captain  . 31,  38 

Sterling,  Daniel  . 41,  62,  74,  92 

also  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Sterling,  Esquire  .  31 

Sterling  House  Stables  . 62 

Sterling,  Hugh,  see  Appen.  “Mayors1’ 

Sterling,  Jesse  . 68,  100 

Sterling,  Julian  H . 86 

Sterling  Place  .  26 

Sterling,  Sherwood,  72,  see  also  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Sterling,  Sylvanus  . 13,  16,  40 

Sterling,  Sylvanus,  Mrs .  122 

Sterling,  W.  C .  53 

Sterling  Widows  Home  .  122 

Stevens,  Frank,  Dr .  116 

Stevens,  Frank  W . .  114 

Stevenson,  Henry  C .  115 

Steward,  Aurelius  .  100 

“Stieglitz”  boat  .  45 

Still  River  Valiev  .  54 

Stillman,  B.  W.  6?  Co .  125 

Stillman,  Willis  . 43,  95 

Stockbridge,  Mass . 53 

Stokes,  Nona,  Mrs .  122 

Stone  Bees  .  46 

Stone  Cutting  .  44 

Stores  . 42,  45,  46,  125,  128 

Stowe,  Ullie  .  116 

Strap'Cap  .  24 

Stratfielu  . 27,  28,  30.  31,  33,  34,  36,  85 

Stratfield  Baptist  Church  .  21 

Stratfield  Congregational  Church  .  28 

Stratfield  Ecclesiastical  Society  .  27 

Stratfield  Hotel,  see  Appen.  “Bridgeport  Statistics”, 

also  . 35,  132 

Stratford  . 20,  21,  35,  36,  37,  39,  41,  67,  68,  83 

. 92,  94,  95,  98,  106 

Stratford  Avenue  Bridge  .  95 

Stratford  Point  . .  3  3 

Stratford  6?  Weston  Turnpike  Co . 43,  54 

Stratton,  Charles  S.  76,  see  also  Tom  Thumb 

Stratton,  George  .  25 

Stratton,  Sherwood  E .  77 

Streets  . 28,  3  5,  40,  49,  66,  67,  68 

Sturat,  Margaret  .  116 

Sturges,  Porter  .  125 

Summers,  Henry,  Sr .  27 
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Summers,  Jabez  .  22 

Summers,  M.  E .  43 

“Sun”  .  71 

Sunstiand  Corp.  (Adding  Mach.)  .  132 

Superior  Court  . 50,  51 

Supreme  Court  of  Errors  . 50,  51 

Swedish,  here  .  124 

“Swedish  Nightingale”  .  78 

Swift,  Fred  R .  71 

Switzerland,  population  here  .  124 

Sylvan  Avenue  .  32 

Syrians,  represented  here  .  124 

Tax  Collector  .  50 

Taxes  . 38,  40,  84,  85 

Taylor,  Alanson  .  76 

Taylor,  Clifton  Clark,  Dr .  116 

Taylor,  Thomas  P.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

Telegraph  . 97,  98,  99,  108 

Telephone  Despatch  Co .  97 

Telephones  . 96,  97,  98 

Tellegen,  Lou  .  119 

Temperance  Hotel  .  61 

Terry,  Alfred  H .  116 

Terry  &  Barnum  Mfg.  Co .  79 

Thames  River  Line  .  93 

Thanksgiving,  dates  differ  .  77 

Thayer,  Walter  .  117 

Theaters  . 46,  66,  119,  120,  121 

Thompson,  Caroline  . 81 

Thompson,  D.  W.,  Mrs .  81 

Thompson-Houston  Elec.  Co .  67 

Thompson,  Joseph  . 135  18 

Thompson,  May  &  Co .  126 

Thompson,  Miles  G .  114 

Thornton,  Bonnie  .  120 

Thornton,  James  .  120 

Thorpe,  Joel  . 13 

Thumb,  Tom,  General  . 76  77  78  79 

Thumb,  Tom  Mrs . ’ . ’  78 

fck'-p*  si 

limes  .  71 

Times'Star  Co .  71 

Tinware,  industry  .  44 

“To  Make  Free”  .  25 

Toby's  Wharf  .  35 

Toilsome  Hill  . 32,  36,  85 

Tolk,  N.  R.,  Dr .  121 

Jolls  . . 43,  53,  95 

Tom  Thumb,  see  Thumb,  Tom  . 

Tom  Thumb  Conservatory  .  77 

Tom  Thumb  Street  .  77 

Tomlinson,  Stephen  .  1  3 

Tomlinson,  Wood  &  Co .  126 

Tooker,  Grace  C .  116 

Fools,  manufacture  .  13?  13S 

Tocmey,  Kate . ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; . :  m 

Toothill,  Thomas  W .  117 

Tories,  31,  32;  cave .  32 

“Toto”  clown  .  119 

Town  of  Bridgeport  . 39  41 

Townhouse  .  4q’  59 

Tracey,  George  F .  ’inf) 

Trade  Guild  .  28 

Train  band  .  29  31  81 

Training  school  for  teachers  .  85 

Trains,  see  Railroads 

Transportation  in  1836,  42,  44;  turnpikes . 43,  53,  55; 

railroads,  52  to  55;  horse  and  electric  cars  60- 

shipping,  . .  ’tQ  94 

I  rap  Falls  .  ^9 

Travis,  F.  M . <57 

Treat,  Amos  .  <:9 

“Trojan”,  The  . "  .  92 

Truck  companies . Z'ZZNos’ ’ ’  1  ’  to '  5  ’  108 

^rum^  . ; . 22,  68,  98 

Irumbull  road  .  o2 

Try,  Michael  .  27 

Turner,  Aaron  .  47  7^ 

TurnPikes . zzzzzzzzz3z?3*  54 


Tuttle,  Johnson  .  40 

Twachtman,  J.  Allen .  114 

Tweedy,  Reuben  .  40 

Tweedy,  Smith  . 40,  44,  100 

Ukrainians,  represented  here  .  124 

Uliasz,  Mary,  Mrs .  117 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  .  119 

Uncoway  . . . 25,  26 

Uncoway  River  .  20 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co . 129,  132,  133 

Underwood  Sunstrand  .  133 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co .  132 

Union  Carriage  Co .  126 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co . 63,  112,  115,  131 

Union  Street  .  94 

Unipod  .  84 

United  Bank  Building  . 71 

United  Illuminating  Co .  68 

United  States  Bur.  Fisheries  . 109,  110 

Universal  Caster  Co .  140 

Universalist,  first  church  .  72 

Unkowa  Indians  .  20 

Vaccination  . 33^  34 

Valves,  manufacture  . 138,  140 

Van  Deusen,  Russell  .  75 

Van  Iderstine,  Clara  B .  87 

Van  York,  Mrs .  97 

“Vanderbilt”  The  .  92 

Velvets,  plush,  fur  . 139,  140 

Veterans  Organizations  . 116,  117 

Veterans  World  War  Honor  Roll  . ’  H8 

Victory  Bridge  and  Drive  .  H6 

“Victress”  .  90 

Vose,  Thomas  .  92 

Wade,  Crosby  6?  Co .  126 

Wade,  George  .  100 

“Waldemere”  .  80 

Walker,  Joseph  .  94 

Walker.  Robert  . 36,  94 

Wall  Street  . 49,  61,  62!  89 

Wall,  William  .  62 

Wallace,  Anthony  M .  H8 

Wallace,  Casper  D .  75 

Ward,  Lydia  R .  122 

Ward,  Lydia  Susan  .  43 

Warner,  Bradford  G .  135 

Warner  Brothers  .  121 

Warner  Brothers  Co . 129,  135 

Warner  Corset  factory  .  102 

Warner,  DeVer  C .  135 

Warner,  DeVer  H .  135 

Warner,  I.  DeVer,  Dr .  135 

Warner,  Lucien  C.,  Dr .  135: 

Warner,  Lucien  T . Z"’Z”  135 

Warner  &  Parker  .  128 

Warren,  Lavinia  . 76  77  78 

Warren,  Minnie  . ’  ’  75 

Warren,  Tracy  B.  Col .  32 

Warren  <2?  Woodruff  .  131 

Wars,  Revolutionary  30,  32;  of  1812,  . 38,  74; 

Mexican  War  75;  Civil  W^ar,  74,  75;  Spanish  war 

,Z:  World  War  . Ill  to  118 

Washburn,  J.  H .  69 

Washington  Avenue  . 22  27  41 

Washington  Bridge  . ’  41’  97 

Washington,  George  . 32,  33,  36,  76,  99 

Washington  Hotel  . 36,  44,  50  99 

Washington  Park  . ’  ’  ’  gl 

Washington  Park  M.  E.  Church  . 72 

Watch,  see  Night  Watch 

Water  . . 61  to  64,  68,  69 

Water  Street  . 61  62  94 

Waterman,  Elijah,  Rev .  ’  ’  *3 

Whitson,  t.  a . H 

Watts,  Joseph  Francis,  Dr .  H6 

Weaver’s  Shop  .  j25 

Webster,  Nathaniel  B .  75 

Wedge,  Elizabeth  . 37 
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Weise,  Ellwood  C.,  Dr . 

Welles,  John  . 

Welles,  Tongue  . 

Wells,  George  . 

Wells,  Thomas  . 

Wenderoth,  Amelia  C . 

Went,  Harvey  C . 

Wepawaug  Indians  . 

Wessels,  John  L.  see  Appen.  “Mayors” 

West  Branch  Library  . 

West  End  Park  . 

West  Hartford  . 

West  India  . 

West  Side  Bank  . 

West  Stratford  . 

“Westchester”  . 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co . 

Westinghouse  Elec.  Mfg.  Co . ..." 

Westport  . 

Whaling  . 

Wheaton,  George  E . 

Wheeler,  Antoinette  Fairchild,  Mrs . 

Wheeler,  Charles  A . 

Wheeler,  D.  Fairchild  . 

Wheeler,  David  . 

Wheeler  Howes  . 

Wheeler,  Isaac  . 

Wheeler,  Nathaniel  . 

Wheeler,  Samuel  . 

Wheeler  School  . 

Wheeler,  William  . 

Wheeler  6?  Wilson  factory  . 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mfg.  Co . 

Wheeler,  Wilson,  Warren  6?  WoodrufF. 

“Whispering  Stick”  . 

White  House,  gaslight  . 

White,  Mary  C . 

White,  Sarah  E . 

White  Wands,  firemen . 


.  124 

.  37 

. 11,  37,  39 

. 61,  62 

.  2? 

.  11? 

.  86 

.  20 

.  87 

.  82 

.  84 

. 38,  90,  12? 

.  72 

.  ?1 

.  92 

. 97,  98,  99 

.  133 

.  106 

. 4?,  91 

.  106 

.  82 

.  106 

.  82 

.  12? 

.  133 

.  27 

82,  91,  131,  132 

.  132 

.  86 

. 27,  34 

.  64 

. 131,  132 

.  131 

.  84 

.  66 

.  116 

.  8? 

. 47,  48 


Whitney,  Eben  .  oo 

Whitney,  Sarah  E . oo 

Widinghoff,  Ruth  . 116 

Wilcox  Pier  Restaurant  .  13c 

“William  G.  Payne”  boat  .  93 

William  Street  . 95 

Williamsbridge  .  ro 

Wilson,  Allen  . ni 

Wilson,  C.  E .  .  ijQ 

Vvilson  Clifford  B.  see  Appen.  “Mayors”  also .  11? 

Wilson  &  Doremus  .  i 

Wilson  Hotel  . 101 

Winchester,  O.  F.  (Repeating  Arms)  .  131 

Windsor  .  o4 

Winsted  .  ^g 

Wiring  devices,  manufacture .  133  130 

Witch,  hanging  . ’’’”  26,  27 

Wolves,  in  Bridgeport  .  ’  45 

Wood  Avenue  .  90  09 

Wood  Brothers  .  h-V 

Wood,  Frederick  .  74 

Wood  Park  .  39 

Woodfield  Children’s  Village  . .  .  199 

Wooster,  J.  Ethel  . 87 

Wordin,  Thomas  C . 92 

Wordin,  William,  Capt . 37 

World  War . .'.1 1  l'to'l  18  and  129 

Worth  Street  .  2g 

Worthen,  C.  Nathaniel,  Mrs .  . 114  199 

Wren,  Frederick  W .  ’ 

Yankee  Division  Vets  .  ^17 

Yardley,  Farnham  .  ^39 

Yellow  Mill— bridge  82,  94,  9?;  creek  94;  park!!"!"!!!"  82 

Pond .  35  94  95 

Yeomanettes  . ’ll? 

Young,  Daniel  . | .  12r 

Young,  J.  R . 121 

Zazel  . 79 
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BRIDGEPORT 


CENTENNIAL 


COMMITTEES 


19  3  6 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mayor  Jasper  McLevy  .  .  Honorary  Chairman 

Edward  T.  Buckingham  .  .  .  General  Chairman 

Senator  John  M.  Taft  ....  Vice  Chairman 

Francis  J.  Hill . Secretary 

Perry  W.  Rodman . Treasurer 

W.  B.  Aurandt . Managing  Director 


Bartlett,  Frederic  A.  (Deceased) 
Bruel,  Mrs.  Alvin  C. 

Bryant,  W.  Gerald 
Crawford,  George  E. 


Day,  Rev.  William  Horace 
Donnelly,  Cornelius  J. 

Lee,  Bernard  J. 

Martin,  Rabbi  Albert  L. 

McClean,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  H. 


O’Neill,  John  J. 
Shannon,  Clarence  D. 
Shapiro,  Joseph  G. 
Wellington,  George 


BOAT  REGATTA  COMMITTEE 

DeVer  C.  Warner,  Chairman 

Buckingham,  E.  T.  Leckie,  Robert  A.  Paxton,  Wm.  M.  3rd  Watkins,  Joseph  H. 

Garlick,  Judge  E.  Earle  McLevy,  Mayor  Jasper  Seeley,  C.  Barnum 


CENTENNIAL  CHARTER  DAY  COMMITTEE 

Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  Chairman  John  Shenton,  Vice-Chairman 

Brewster,  Peter  Cliffe,  Henry  Roder,  Charles 

Burns,  Chief  Thomas  F.  Eames,  George  M.  Wheeler,  Superintendent  Charles  A. 

CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

Elwood  C.  Stanley,  Chairman 

Blackburn,  Paul  Crosson,  George  H.  Hunt,  William  H.  O’Connor,  Raymond  J.  Saunders,  Matthew  L 

Brown,  Leonard  T.  Gale,  James  E.  Lynch,  Edgar  Parmelee,  Dr.  B.  M.  Stone,  Arthur  E. 

Cantwell,  Frank  A.  Hubbell,  Harvey  Mathisen,  Mauritz 


FINANCIAL  COMMITTEE 

Milton  H.  Friedberg,  Chairman 

Perry  W.  Rodman,  ex-officio  E.  T.  Buckingham,  ex-officio 

Chasmar,  James  H.  Eaton,  Sargent  F.  Treager,  George  M.  Warner,  DeVer  C. 
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BRIDGEPORT 


CENTENNIAL 


COMMITTEES 


Babcock,  Harold  A. 
Byrne,  James  W. 
Clark,  W.  Stewart 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  COMMITTEE 


Crosson,  George  H. 
Hobbs,  Willis  F. 
Judd,  Morton  F. 


A.  V .  Bodine,  Chairman 

Lashar,  Walter  B.,  Jr.  McIntosh,  James  L 
Lindquist,  Carl  G.  Stagg,  Dwight  E. 

McArthur,  Leslie 


Steinkraus,  Herman  W. 
Winter,  Alpheus 


Behrens,  F.  Wm. 
Bent,  Judge  Wm.  W. 
Corbally,  F.  S. 
Crosby,  Robert  A. 


OLD  HOME  WEEK  COMMITTEE 

William  O.  Florian,  Chairman  William  E.  Cook,  Vice-Chairman 


Davis,  Wm.  G. 
Eames,  George  M. 
Foster,  Perley  A. 
Hope,  J.  Wm.,  Jr. 


Hoskins,  Rev.  Frederick  Martin,  John  H. 
Lavery,  Albert  E.  Niles,  Rev.  Harold  H 

Leckie,  Robert  A.  Quilty,  Daniel  C. 

Lineburgh,  W.  Gerald  Seeley,  W.  Parker 
McClean,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  H. 


Secor,  Sen.  Audubon  J. 
Shannon,  Clarence  D. 
Wellington,  George 
Wilson,  Clifford  B. 


PAGEANT  COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Breul,  Chr.  Grabeau,  Mrs. 
Anger,  Louis  J. 

Cliffe,  Henry 


Donelly,  Cornelius 
Fritz,  Robert 


Hubert 
Granniss,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Lavery,  Winifred  A. 
Leckie,  Robert  A. 

Levin,  Charles  L. 


Loveridge,  William 
Lynch,  Edgar 
Merrillat,  Francis 
Moore,  Colonel  R.  Y. 
Prakas,  Athan  G. 


Rosenthal,  Morris 
Saunders,  Matthew  L. 
Schuman,  Albert  M. 
Schwartz,  Jack 
Spaulding,  S.  Y. 


Beck,  Albert 
Burr,  Miss  Esther 
Comley,  Arthur  M. 
Eccles,  Albert  E. 


Ferguson,  John 
Griffin,  William 
Harney,  I.  R. 
Hill,  Francis  J. 


PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

E.  J.  Pease,  Chairman 

Lopez,  Joseph  T.  O’Day,  James  P. 

Lynch,  Edgar  Rosenthal,  Morris 

Morehouse,  Vernon  Saunders,  Matthew  L. 

Murphy,  John  F.,  Jr. 


RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 


Robert  A.  Leckie,  Chairman 


Lyon,  Harry 
Maloney,  Harry  J 
Mackenze,  David  H. 
McGirr,  Harry  E. 
Matyas,  John 


North,  Walter  C. 
Nanchy,  Louis 
Oleynik,  Lawrence 
Ochsner,  Karl 
Pixley,  Ernest  P. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 


Abbott,  Harry 
Bartram,  Sam 
Bickel,  Arthur 
Baum,  M.  A. 
Cotter,  John  E. 
Corbally,  F.  S. 


Edward  T.  Abbott 
Harry  C.  Abercrombie 
Rev.  Alex.  Alison,  Jr. 
William  Allen 
Pasquale  Altieri 
Michael  Amrich 
Albert  S.  Anderson 
Frank  M.  Anderson 
John  F.  Anderson 
Oscar  T.  Anderson 
Arthur  Appleby 
Armerian  Rev.  Fed. 
William  P.  Ashcroft 
Leonard  Asheim 
B.  I.  Ashmun 
W.  B.  Aurandt 
Andrew  K.  Auth 
Rev.  W.  G.  Backlund 
Rev.  Swen  Baden 
Ferucio  Baggio 
Rev.  George  A.  Baird 
Dr.  D.  T.  Banks 
John  W.  Banks 
John  D.  Barbier 
Frederick  Barker 
L.  R.  Barlow 


Cleveland,  R.  L. 
Davis,  W.  G. 
Hart,  Herbert 
Harvey,  Roger 
Habansky,  Frank 


George  Barna 
Mary  E.  Barney 
Edward  S.  Barnum 
John  A.  Barri 
Harry  Barsky 
William  T.  Bassett 

E.  W.  Bassick 

Rev.  P.  R.  Batchelor 
Rev.  Thorpe  Bauer 
Charles  U.  Bay 
Wallace  M.  Bayliss 
Herman  K.  Beach 
Samuel  F.  Beardsley 
Robert  Beaty 
Rev.  Andrew  Beck 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Beebe 
Robert  E.  Beers 

F.  Wm.  Behrens 
W.  L.  Belknap 
Frank  D.  Bell 
Rev.  Julius  I.  Bella 
Peter  Benard 

C.  F.  Bennett 
Otto  L.  Benson 
Wm.  W.  Bent 
Jack  C.  Bergen 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Berger 
John  Bernard 
Oscar  B.  Bertilson 
Rev.  S.  Bessemer 
Marion  S.  Betts 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Bishop 
Paul  Blackburn 
Mrs.  Janet  Blackford 
Matthew  R.  Blish 
Wm.  B.  Boardman 
A.  V.  Bodine 
Fred  Bodington 
Feruccio  Boggio 
Stefan  Bonczek 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bonner 
Harry  Booth 
Dr.  J.  Grady  Booe 
Tonjes  A.  Booth 
W.  J.  Boushey 
Charles  A.  Bowen 
Ida  M.  Boyd 
Henry  D.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Mildred  Bragg 
John  Brander 
Edward  E.  Bray 
Christine  Brennan 
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Francis  J.  Brennan 
Rev.  H.  R.  Brennan 
Wm.  J.  Brennan 
Mrs.  Benj.  Bressler 
Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Breul 
Arthur  Brewer 
Peter  Brewster 
John  S.  Britton 
Charles  S.  Brody 
Gus  L.  Bronan 
Rev.  Dixon  A.  Brown 
John  F.  Brown 
Mrs.  Mary  Brown 
John  Browne 
Rev.  W.  O.  Bruckner 
Maddis  Brundage 
W.  G.  Bryant 
John  L.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  Marja  Bucka 
Clyde  S.  Buckingham 
E.  T.  Buckingham 
Louis  Buddington 
E.  P.  Bullard 
George  Burdick 
Otto  F.  Burghart 
T.  F.  Burns 


Smykowski,  Dr.  B.  L. 
Sorenson,  Chief  Arnold 
Warren,  Supt.  Worcester 
Wilmot,  Mrs.  Russell 


Sidebottom,  Lawrence 
Tyler,  Leslie  H. 
Wheeler,  Charles  E. 


Ricker,  Justin 
Sullivan,  Earl 
Starzyk,  Stanley 
Weston,  Harry 
Waldo,  Maturin  B. 


Salvatore  Burruano 
George  Burton 
Oswald  E.  Busch 
John  L.  Busey 
Ernest  M.  Butler 
John  G.  Byrne 
Joseph  Cavanagh 
Joseph  Calcaterra 
Philo  C.  Calhoun 
Albert  H.  Canfield 
Frank  M.  Canfield 
Robert  Canfield 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Canning 
Frank  A.  Cantwell 
Ernest  Capozzi 
George  W.  Carey 
Otto  Carlberg 
Alex  R.  Carlson 
Rev.  M.  J.  Carnicke 
Samuel  Carp 
Mrs.  Ella  Carpenette 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Carpenter 
E.  W.  Carpenter 
James  H.  Carroll 
Paul  Carrubba 
Fred  Carstensen 
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Gordon  Cove 
Mrs.  M.  Cederholra 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bonner 
Rev.  Canio  Cerretta 

H.  Almon  Chaffee 
Howard  S.  Challenger 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Challenger 
Murray  H.  Chapin 

J.  H.  Chasmar 
Rev.  S.  F.  Chernitzky 
Rev.  O.  P.  Chornock 
John  L.  Christie 
Arthur  L.  Clark 
W.  Stewart  Clark 
Roderick  A.  Cleveland 
Henry  Cliffe 
C.  L.  Clifford 
Joseph  Cochros 
John  J.  Cody 
Richard  W.  Cogswell 
loseph  H.  Cohen 

I.  J.  Cohn 

Rev.  H.  J.  Coleman 
Agnes  Collins 
Rev.  E.  H.  Collins 
Arthur  M.  Comley 
William  H.  Comley 

F.  A.  Commerford 

H.  I.  Comstock 
Mortimer  S.  Comstock 
F.  W.  Conard 
Roger  Connelly 
Wm.  F.  Connelly 
John  C.  Conway 
H.  P.  Cook 
Anthony  Corb 
John  Corbett 
Lewis  H.  Corbit 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Corbit 
John  Cornell 
Dr.  E.  E.  Cortright 
F.  D.  Coster 
Harold  D.  Cotter 
John  Cotter 
George  Coughlin 
George  E.  Crawford 

J.  H.  Crawford 

Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Crerand 
John  Crone 
Robert  A.  Crosby 
George  H.  Crosson 
Cornell  Csongrady 
Rev.  Aaron  J.  Cuffee 
John  J.  Cullinan 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Curley 
Harry  B.  Curtis 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Daly 
Leigh  Danenberg 
Rev.  Vin.  H.  Daniels 
Norman  Daudlin 
Charles  K.  Davis 
R.  B.  Davis 
Thomas  Davis 
David  S.  Day 
Dr.  F.  L.  Day 
Ralph  E.  Day 
Rev.  Wm.  Horace  Day 
Robert  G.  DeForest 
Alex  L.  DeLaney 
Ruby  Delohery 
H.  H.  De  Loss 
Crescenzo  DeLuca 


Alonzo  Demery 
George  Demyan 
Charles  L.  Dennis 
Peter  J.  Devine 
Mrs.  Thomas  Devitt 
William  Dew 
John  Dezso 
Robert  J.  Dietrich 
Charles  A.  Doebelli 
Cornelius  Donnelly 
Mrs.  John  Doolan 
William  Douglas 
Robert  Dow 
Rev.  Alf.  F.  Driscoll 
Samuel  A.  Driver 
Joseph  Dudrick 
James  L.  Dunn 
George  M.  Eames 
Sargent  F.  Eaton 
Albert  E.  Eccles 
Charles  Edwards 
John  J.  Egan 
Mary  Elliott 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Ellis 
A.  M.  Engelhard 
George  Engelhard 
Arthur  G.  Exner 
Mrs.  Christian  Fagan 
George  A.  Fairchild 
John  J.  Fanning 
Frank  Fargo 
J.  Windsor  Farist 
John  J.  Farmer 
Rose  Farrar 
R.  G.  Farrell 
Rev.  John  E.  Fay 
Euripde  H.  Fedele 
Mrs.  Hazel  Ferris 

I.  L.  Ferris 
John  Field 

Rev.  Leo  H.  Finn 
Thomas  A.  Finn 
Annie  P.  Fish 
John  P.  Flanagan 
Mrs.  Ella  G.  Fleck 
Edward  Flicker 
Frank  H.  Florentine 
Bernard  J.  Flynn 
George  T.  Flynn 
Dr.  A.  C.  Fones 
Michael  J.  Ford 
Julia  Formichella 
Carl  Foster 
Perley  A.  Foster 
James  H.  Francisco 
Henry  Freedman 
Raymond  L.  French 
Milton  H.  Friedberg 
Joseph  P.  Frisbie 
Mrs.  Jos.  P.  Frisbie 
Robert  C.  G.  Fritz 
H.  Fytelson 
John  J.  Galla 
John  Gallagher 
A.  T.  Gallup 
Gula  Gamble 
James  J.  Gannon 
Caroline  Garlick 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Garlick 

J.  Garrison 
Herman  Gelb 
C.  L.  Gellatly 


Mrs.  C.  Gerwien 
Frank  Giannini 
Arthur  W.  Gies 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Gilbert 
Charles  A.  Goerner 
Dr.  James  D.  Gold 
Mrs.  James  D.  Gold 
David  Goldstein 
Frank  G.  Golias 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Golob 
Ethel  Gondola 
Samuel  H.  Goodwin 
Robert  H.  Gould 
Mrs.  Hubert  Grabeau 
Patrick  J.  Grace 
Mrs.  F.  Granniss 
Michael  Gratt 
George  Green 
Mrs.  Alma  Greenbaum 
J.  B.  Gregory,  Jr. 

Rev.  Jack  Grenfell 
Dr.  D.  P.  Griffin 
Mrs.  Sadie  K.  Griffin 
Maxwell  Griffith 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Griffith 
Wm.  J.  Grippin 
George  Grossherndt 
Jonathan  Grout 
P.  Guerrera 
Rev.  Emil  Gulyassy 
Egbert  C.  Hadley 
Louis  E.  Hafele 
A.  A.  Hall 
William  H.  Ham 
Louis  P.  Hamburger 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ham 
Oscar  Hammarstron 
Alvin  H.  Hancock 
Ray.  J.  Hargraves 
I.  R.  Harney 
W.  A.  H.  Hatfield 
Wm.  E.  Hatheway 
Elmer  Havens 
John  T.  Haviland 
Andrew  Havinich 
Jacob  S.  Hawie 
A.  P.  Hawkes 
George  S.  Hawley 
William  C.  Hawley 
Bertram  S.  Heineman 
Fred  Heinz 
Rev.  G.  R.  Hemsley 
Leo  Herskovitz 
Paul  Hilge 
Francis  J.  Hill 
Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Hincks 
Willis  F.  Hobbs 
C.  F.  Holcomb 
Walter  T.  Hollander 
Rev.  G.  R.  Homsley 
George  Hooper 
William  J.  Hope 
Rev.  W.  E.  Horstmeir 
Rev.  Fred  E.  Hoskins 
Edward  S.  Hotchkiss 
Thomas  Howard 
John  G.  Howland 
Harvey  Hubbell 
Ernest  Huber 
Elbert  O.  Hull 
William  H.  Hunt 
George  H.  Hutchinson 
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Wm.  P.  Hutchinson 
William  Hutton 
Thomas  Hyslop 
Rev.  Emilie  Iasielle 
Rev.  Peter  Iatas 
Rabbi  J.  M.  Jacobovitz 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jacobs 
Rev.  A.  A.  Jalbert 
Stephen  Jankura 
Lurie  Jeffries 
H.  A.  Jennings 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Jepson 
Mrs.  Eliz.  F.  Jones 
Mrs.  Effie  Judson 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Keane 
Edward  J.  Keating 
Vincent  L.  Keating 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Keeley 
Floyd  L.  Keller 
Edward  L.  Keller 
Frank  J.  Kelly 
Richard  Kelly 
Edward  L.  Kelley 
Charles  Kenney 
Mrs.  Emma  Klein 
Milton  Klein 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kleiner 
Michael  Kochiss 
George  Koctozeil 
Stephen  F.  Koleszar 
Howard  R.  Kost 
John  Kosztyu 
Joseph  Kottman 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Kraft 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Krause 
Emil  Krause 

V.  M.  Kristensen 
Mrs.  R.  Krolikowska 
Samuel  G.  Kunin 
Louis  Kutscher 
Mrs.  Michalina  Kwik 
Karl  Lang 

Aldo  Lardoi 
Albert  E.  LaRiviere 
Walter  B.  Lashar 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Lathrop 
Albert  E.  La  very 
Hugh  Lavery 
Ralph  V.  Law 
Luther  Laws 
Eric  Lawson 
Rev.  V.  H.  Layton 
Mrs.  Maurice  Leader 
Robert  A.  Leckie 
Bernard  Lee 
Howard  G.  Lee 
Norman  Leeds,  Sr. 
Ann  LeRoy 
David  R.  Lessler 
John  A.  Leverty 
Alfred  A.  Levy 
Gennara  Licursi 
Rev.  E.  C.  A.  Linder 
C.  G.  Lindquist 

W.  G.  Lineburgh 
Mrs.  Lela  N.  Lister 
S.  D.  Locke 
Charles  Logan 
Rev.  J.  Alger  Lollis 
Lewis  J.  Long 
Joseph  Lopez 
Rev.  Sal.  LoPresti 


Joseph  M.  Lucarelle 
Andrew  J.  Lucas 
Rev.  Alex.  Ludman 
William  M.  Lund 
John  E.  Lyddy 
L.  D.  Lyerly 
Rev.  J.  C.  Lynch 
John  L.  MacDermott 
A.  E.  Macdonald 
Rev.  C.  S.  MacDowell 
Rev.  A.  Maciejewski 
Philip  Magill 
Samuel  M.  Mahigel 
Harold  C.  Main 
Joseph  Maker 
Henry  K.  Mallett 
Wm.  R.  Manson 
Flora  Marcil 

G.  Marella 

Rev.  Delmar  S.  Markle 
John  Mathews 
Russell  Matthews 
Milton  Marks 
R.  C.  Marquardt 
James  A.  Marr 
Arthur  M.  Marsh 
Buckingham  Marsh 
Egbert  Marsh 
Rabbi  A.  L.  Martin 
Earl  T.  Martin 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Martucci 
William  S.  Mason 
Jas.  V.  Massey 
Edwin  Mathewson 
Gustave  Matzger 
Leslie  McArthur 
John  J.  McCarthy 

H.  N.  McCathron 
Monsig.  P.  H.  McClean 
Milton  McDonald 
Ralph  E.  McEldowney 
Mrs.  J.  McFarland 
James  J. McGee 
James  L.  McGovern 
Mary  McGuinness 
Alfred  J.  McKeon 

Dr.  A.  A.  McLaughlin 
Dr.  Phliip  McLaughlin 
Jasper  McLevy 
Mayor  Jasper  McLevy 
Archibald  McNeil 
Dr.  A.  M.  McQueeney 
Mrs.  A  .McQueeney 
Andrew  Medvecky 
Felix  S.  Meigs 
Samuel  Mellitz 
Hamilton  Merrill 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Merritt 
Horace  B.  Merwin 
Mrs.  Morris  Meyers 
Rev.  D.  Meyhoefer 
Dennis  Mezo 
Mrs.  Martha  Michaels 
Albert  W.  Miller 
Guy  P.  Miller 
Frederick  L.  Mills 
Abner  W.  Mitchell 
Rev.  A.  F.  Mitchell 
Joseph  F.  Mongrain 
Mons.  J.  J.  McGivney 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Mooney 
Charlotte  Moore 
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Rev.  John  F.  Moore 
Rev.  John  M.  Moore 
Thomas  Moran 
H.  L.  Morehouse 
Daniel  J.  Morgan 
Edward  J.  Morgan 
Wilfred  Morgan 
Harold  J.  Morris 

B.  W.  Morse 
Charles  Mottram 
Joseph  Motyl 
Herbert  Mueller 
Neil  M.  Muirhead 
August  Munch 
George  Murgatroyd 
Dave  Musanti 
Mrs.  A.  Myslewska 
Tomasso  Napolitano 
Harold  B.  Naramore 
William  S.  Neil 
Rabbi  Harry  Nelson 
Dr.  C.  W.  Nichols 
Harry  L.  Nichols 
Warren  J.  Nichols 
Will  I.  Nichols 
Edw.  K.  Nicholson 
John  J.  G.  Nicholson 
Rev.  E.  N.  Nielson 
Rev.  Harold  Niles 
Gaetano  Nobili 
Walter  North 
Geo.  E.  Nothnagle 
Charles  H.  Nutting 
Agnes  Nyberg 
Raymond  O’Connor 
James  P.  O’Day 
Frances  O’Donnell 
Rev.  A.  J.  Okerbloom 
Harry  Oldfield 
Lawrence  Oleynik 
Mrs.  Anna  Olson 
John  J.  O’Neil 
Richard  Oppel 
David  F.  Osborne 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Ostrofsky 
Tohn  M.  Otis 
John  Pace 

Amandus  Palmquist 
Rev.  Stephen  J.  Panik 
Rev.  M.  A.  Pankus 
Thomas  Pardy 
Michael  Parents 
Rev.  Chas.  L.  Parker 
Mrs.  John  Parker 
Nelsou  A.  Parker 
Samuel  C.  Parker 
Dr.  B.  M.  Parmlee 
Dr.  D.  C.  Patterson 
James  T.  Patterson 
William  Paul 
E.  J.  Pease 
Percy  R.  Peck 
Frank  Pekar 
Rabbi  E.  Pelcovitz 
Everett  N.  Perry 
Mrs.  Mabel  Perry 
Mrs.  Reinhold  Persson 


Rev.  R.  F.  R.  Peters 
Louela  Peterson 
Peter  Petrotsky 
Marie  Pezzella 
John  P.  Phelan 
H.  A.  Philips 
Arch  L.  Phillips 
Ernest  Pixley 
Stanislaus  Plonski 
R.  Dutro  Plumb 
Michael  Podufaly 
Province  L.  Pogue 
Peter  Politi 
Stephen  J.  Pollock 
John  Portizzi 
Donald  Potter 
Charles  E.  Prior 
Andrew  Prusak 
John  S.  Pullman 
Mrs.  M.  Alice  Pulver 
Michae  Quaka 
Rev.  Jos.  A.  Racioppi 
Rev.  David  Railsback 
Elwood  Randolph 
Rev.  Chas.  Ratajezak 
Harry  Read 
Mrs.  Harry  Read 
Carl  Reck 
Wm.  A.  Redden 
Mrs.  Thomas  Reddy 
Samuel  Reich 
lames  F.  Reilly 
Louis  J.  Reilly 
Rev.  C.  R.  Reisch 
Mrs.  May  Reldeif 
Mrs.  Henry  Rennell 
Ona  Rhodes 
John  Riccio 
Peter  Riccio 
Louis  E.  Richards 
Edward  Riley 
Joseph  Russo 
Zygmunt  Rutkowski 
David  Saltman 
Donald  S.  Sammis 
Gustave  Samuelson 
Wilbert  Sanford 
Allen  Saunders 
Joseph  H.  Savard 
Ameriko  L.  Scanzillo 
Edward  Riley 
J.  Alex  Robinson 
Thomas  Robinson 
Perry  Rodman 
Arthur  C.  Rogers 
Sylvester  Romano 
Frank  Ronca 
Lester  W.  Roper 
W.  A.  Rose 
Geo.  C.  Rosenbeck 
Abelle  Rossi 
Morris  Rossinoff 
J.  R.  Rossman 
Louis  Roth 
Daniel  Roviello 
Arthur  Rowe 
Henry  Rowland 


Dr.  Joseph  D.  Ruby 
Albert  E.  Russell 
William  Schick 
Joseph  Schietinger 
John  J.  Schiller 
Wm.  J.  Schindler 
Isaac  E.  Schine 
Johannes  Schiott 
Jacob  A.  Schless 
Philip  Schnee 
George  L.  Schneider 
F.  A.  Scholz 
Joseph  Schultz 
Richard  Schulze 
Harry  Schwartz 
John  P.  Schwartz 
John  G.  Schwarz,  Jr. 
Meyer  Schwarz 
Fred  Schwarzkopf 
Daniel  W.  Scinto 
Mary  G.  Scott 
Audubon  Secor 
Clinton  B.  Seeley 
W.  Parker  Seeley 
Harry  E.  Seim 
Wm.  H.  Seltsam 
F.  Sementilli 
Max  Sena 
Samuel  P.  Senior 
Joseph  Sexton 
William  F.  Severn 
Mrs.  Michael  Shalen 
Samuel  Shallet 
Clarence  D.  Shannon 
James  C.  Shannon 
Richard  Shannon 
Joseph  G.  Shapiro 
Lewis  A.  Shea 
Dr.  Richard  O’B.  Shea 
John  Shenton 
Rev.  S.  F.  Sherman 
Joshua  Sidebottom 
Carl  Siemon 
Alexander  Sienko 
Harry  Silverstone 
Samuel  Silverstone 
Pasquale  Simmara 
Sidney  H.  Simon 
Edward  Simonds 
John  L.  Simpson 
Mrs.  Minnie  Simpson 
Sumner  Simpson 
Alex.  Skapczynski 
James  D.  Skinner 
Abbott  T.  Smith 
Andrew  R.  Smith 
Fred  L.  Smtih 
Hobart  Smith 
Sydney  Smith 
Teofil  Smyka 
Dr.  B.  L.  Smykowski 
Cecelia  L.  Smykowski 
Julian  A.  Sohon 
Sokol  Rosebud  A.  &  G. 
Chas.  S.  Solomon 
Andrew  Sorensen 
Arnold  C.  Sorensen 


Wincenty  Sosnowski 
Edward  G.  Spargo 
Joseph  I.  Spector 
Robert  M.  Sperry 
Dr.  C.  H.  Sprague 
P.  S.  Sproviero 
Dwight  E.  Stagg 
Card  Stalhammer 
John  C.  Stanley 
Richard  T.  Staples 
David  S.  Starring 
George  D.  Stearns 
R.  E.  E.  Steele 
Rev.  E.  F.  Steinkraus 
Sanford  Stoddard 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Stone 
L.S.  Stone 
L.  C.  Stowell 
Richar  F.  Straw 
Horace  D.  Strong 
Rev.  Arthur  Stumpf 
Tames  Sturrock 
Mrs.  Oliver  Styer 
A.  F.  Sullivan 
Rev.  Wm.  W.  Sullivan 
Adolph  Sundstrom 
Michael  Svihra 
Mrs.  Marja  Szmist 
Rev.  E.  Rowland  Taft 
John  M.  Taft 
James  Tait 
J.  Tasinaro 
Thomas  Tassinaro 
Anna  Taylor 
J.  A.  Taylor 
Kenneth  Taylor 
Wallace  G.  Taylor 
Walter  H.  Taylor 
Thomas  W.  Tennant 
John  M.  Terrill 
Rudolph  R.  Tesch 
Clifford  A.  Thompson 
F.  D.  Thompson 
Benjamn  A.  Todfield 
Mrs.  Elsie  Toothill 
Jan.  Topolski 
Frederick  Toquet 
George  Touraine 
Bernard  H.  Trager 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Troy 
Dr.  Frank  Tukey 
Dr.  Frank  Turchik 
Mrs.  Helen  Turner 
Mrs.  Marja  Uljasz 
A.  E.  Van  Cura 
Russell  Van  Duesen 
Minnie  Vane 
Richard  H.  Van  Horn 
Marjorie  Van  Schaick 
W.  Henry  Van  Stone 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Van  Yorx 
Rev.  C  Vasilesan 
Joseph  Velenchik 
Alfred  E.  Veness 
Rev.  A.  Veniaminoff 
Mary  Jane  Vincent 
Dr.  A.  J.  Vita 


Ralph  D.  Wade 
John  Wadsworth 
Alphonse  Waegmans 
Arthur  Waegmans 
Nathan  Wainer 
Rev.  G.C.  Wainwright 
Richard  C.  Wakeman 
George  C.  Waldo 
A.  Walworth 
Joseph  Wargo 
Stephen  Wargo 

C.  L.  Warner 
DeVer  C.  Warner 
Henry  Warner 

L.  T.  Warner 
Worcester  Warren 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Waterhouse 
Raymond  Watts 
Dr.  W.  Lee  Weadon 
William  Webb 
Wm.  R.  Webster 
Rev.  H.  Wehmeyer 
Louis  Weidlich 
Joseph  Weimann 
George  Wellington 
Herbert  Wells 
Rev.  Paul  D.  Wells 
James  Welsh 
Amelia  C.  Wenderoth 
James  S.  Westbrook 
Carl  F.  Westerberg 
Rev.  F.  C.  Wheaton 
Mrs.  Annie  Wheeler 
Archer  C.  Wheeler 
Charles  A.  Wheeler 
Frank  A.  Wheeler 

D.  C.  Wheeler 
Nathaniel  Wheeler 
W.  F.  Wheeler 
Albert  E.  Wheway 
Geo.  W.  Wholmaker 
Fred  Wieler 
Joseph  F.  Wieler 
Rev.  RayM.  Wilcox 
Frank  L.  Wilder 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Williams 
Mrs.  Hattie  Williams 
Harry  Williamson 
Clifford  B.  Wilson 
C.  E.  Wilson 

Rev.  James  D.  Wilson 
Paul  Wilson 
Alpheus  Winter 
William  Wintter 

E.  S.  Wolfe 
John  R.  Woodhull 
George  H.  Woods 
A.  M.  Wooster 
John  R.  Wrigley 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Wynkoop 
Rex.  J.  Xanthopoulos 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Yale 
John  A.  Young 
James  Zabettas 
Romuald  J.  Zielinski 
P.  B.  Zimmerman 
Meyer  Zucker 
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January  5.  Community  Forum. 

Committee — Edward  T.  Buckingham,  chairman,  George 
E.  Crawford,  Charles  L.  Dennis,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hincks, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Fleck,  Perley  A.  Foster,  Mrs.  Stella  Shapiro. 
Resume — Plans  for  Centennial  Celebration  formulated 
at  United  Church  gathering.  Program — address  by  Judge 
Frank  L.  Wilder  on  “How  Bridgeport  Became  a  City”; 
address  by  George  S.  Hawley  on  “Bridgeport’s  Industrial 
Development  ;  plans  for  Centennial  celebration  outlined 
by  Mr.  Buckingham;  church  choir  of  40  voices  and 
Schwaebischer  Maennerchor  in  choruses  directed  by 
Frits  K.  Weber.  Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  guest  of  honor; 
Mayor  McLevy,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Rev.  William  Horace 
Day,  pastor  of  church  and  Judge  Joseph  G.  Shapiro, 
president  of  the  forum,  all  ex-officio  members  of  the 
committee. 

January  15-16.  International  Society  Master  Painters  8C 
Decorators,  Inc.  convention. 

Committee — Neil  Muirhead,  hon.  chairman;  C.  L.  Par- 
son,  chairman;  Whiter  L.  Stowe,  vice  chairman;  W.  J. 
Wilcox,  James  Anderson,  secretaries;  A.  M.  McLean, 
assistant  secretary. 

Resume — Twenty-ninth  annual  convention  to  discuss 
modern  painting  and  decorating.  W.  C.  Strickland, 
president  of  council,  address.  Rev.  Hugh  Shields  of 
Ridgefield,  guest  speaker. 

January  27.  Annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  Y.W.C.A. 
Election  of  officers  and  speakers. 

January  28.  New  England  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Convention. 

Committee:  John  J.  Allen,  chairman;  Alfred  G.  Bliven, 
Harry  O.  Landgren,  Daniel  L.  Jones,  William  E.  Treat, 
Roger  H.  Mills,  John  B.  Minor,  Jr.,  Elwood  C.  Stanley, 

E.  S.  Wessenberg. 

Resume — Study  of  developments  in  the  paper  box  indus¬ 
try.  Speakers:  H.  S.  Fuller,  pres,  of  national  association; 
Howard  P.  Beckett  of  the  Connecticut  association;  C.  A. 
Breskin,  talk  on  modern  packaging. 

January  29  to  30.  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention. 

Committee— David  A.  Clarke  of  Milford,  chairman; 
Leroy  M.  Chapman,  Danbury;  Wisner  E.  Wilson  Shel¬ 
ton. 

Resume — Annual  convention  and  exhibit.  William  H 
Woodruff  of  Milford,  toastmaster  at  dinner  at  Stratfield 
Hotel.  Harry  Didsbury,  president  of  assoc.,  welcome 
address.  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  Ph.  D.,  pres.  Conn.  State 
College,  greetings.  Other  speakers:  Albert  K.  Rowswell 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  O.  F.  King,  Commissioner  of  AgrP 
culture;  George  E.  Crawford,  pres.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Robert  A.  Crosby,  sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Charles  A.  Wheeler,  supt.  of  police;  John  Christensen, 
pres  Vegetable  Growers’  Assoc,  of  America;  Dr  Harlan 
Tarbell,  Chicago. 

February  3.  Annual  meeting  of  directors  of  Y.W.C.A. 
to  discuss  plans  for  improvement  of  association. 

February  8.  Industrial  Exhibit. 

Committee — First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Resume— To  display  articles  made  by  local  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  show  comparison  with  products  of  early  days. 

February  12.  Lincoln  Day  Celebration. 

Committee:  Hon.  Frederic  A.  Bartlett,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Frederick  B.  Grannis;  Cornelius  Donnelly. 

Resume-Exercises  in  Central  High  School  sponsored  by 
Centennial  Committee.  Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  guest 
speaker.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Simpson  of  Stratford,  chap- 
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lain  of  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  invocation.  Hon. 
Edward  1.  Buckingham,  presiding.  G.A.R.  members 
honor  guests;  Casper  D.  Wallace,  dept,  commander, 
Conn.;  Col.  Henry  J.  Seeley,  asst,  adjutant  general,  state 
dept.;  Edward  T.  Abbott,  former  national  asst,  adjutant 
general;  Russell  Van  Deusen,  commander,  Elias  Howe 
Jr.  Post,  G.A.R. ;  Truman  N.  Parsons,  former  com¬ 
mander,  Elias  Howe  Jr.  Post,  inspector  general  depart 
ment,  Conn.;  William  P.  Jessup,  Lionel  W.  Coates, 
George  Johnson,  Samuel  Olmstead,  member-at-large, 
G.A.R.  S 

February  12.  Connecticut  Pedic  Society  Convention. 

Committee — Michael  V.  Simko,  chairman.  Also  David 
Rasmussen,  Max  Farber,  John  Walker,  Leslie  Hoch- 
heiser,  Bessie  Forschner,  Frank  Nastrey,  Emil  Leu, 
Michael  Turchik,  William  Voitk,  Martin  Roemer,  Minnie 
Bellwood,  Mary  Bellew. 

Resume — Fourth  annual  state  session  at  Stratfield  Hotel. 
Speakers:  Dr.  Max  Farber,  “Manipulative  Therapy”;  Dr. 
Vincent  Jablon,  “Nail  Surgery”;  Dr.  T.  W.  Benedict, 
“Shielding  in  Chiropody”;  Dr.  Dudley  J.  Morton,  “The 
Human  Foot”;  Dr.  David  Lubarsky,  “Physic  Therapy  in 
Ankle  Pathology  ;  Dr.  Elmer  Harford,  “Dissection  of 
Human  Foot”.  Other  addresses  by  Dr.  M.  V.  Simko, 
Dr.  John  Walker,  Atty.  Harry  Schwartz. 

February  12  to  22.  National  Defense  Week. 

Committee — Major  John  T.  Curtis,  chairman;  Capt.  J. 
Farist  Penfield,  Capt.  Raymond  Hargraves,  Capt.  Ben¬ 
jamin  D.  Kornfield. 

Resume  xxx — Event  sponsored  by  Reserve  Officers 
Assoc,  of  U.S.,  with  Bridgeport  chapter  in  charge.  Pro¬ 
gram — series  of  broadcasts  over  Station  WICC,  officers 
sponsored  by  Bridgeport  chapter  in  conjunction  with 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  civic  clubs.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Edwin^M.  Borchard,  professor  of  international  law  at 
Yale  University,  on  “Neutrality”. 

February  14.  Twentieth  anniversary  of  Central  High 
School  and  60th  anniversary  of  high  school  establish¬ 
ment. 

Committee — high  school  faculty. 

Resume  xxx — Event  marked  by  distribution  of  history 
book  dating  back  to  1876  and  including  names  of  high 
school  pioneers — also  description  of  school  work  and 
achievements  of  graduates. 

February  15.  Girl  Scout  Festival. 

Committee  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Wenzel,  general  chairman; 
Miss  Oleda  Schrottky,  dir.;  Miss  Eleanor  Palmer,  asst', 
dir.;  also  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Bradley,  Miss  Ellen  Fitzpatrick, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Portell,  Miss  Mary  Murphy,  Miss  Cather¬ 
ine  Russell,  Mrs.  Oliver  Styer,  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Steiber, 
Mrs.  Otis  P.  Coveil,  Miss  Dorothy  Lyon,  Miss  Bertha 
Staples,  Miss  Phyllis  Tomlinson,  Miss  Anne  Mikulka, 
Mrs.  Fred  E.  Lacey,  Frank  Foti,  Miss  Dorothy  R.  Miller,’ 
Mrs.  Henry  Wakeman. 

Resume  xxx  Exhibition  of  girl  scout  work.  Festival 
Our  Heritage  at  state  armory  with  1200  girl  scouts 
participating.  International  Procession”  featured  girls 
in  costume  carrying  flags  and  representing  39  nations. 

February  22.  Post  Office  Clerks’  Convention. 

Committee— Earle  C.  Martin,  postmaster;  James  T. 
Welch,  chairman;  Charles  Cockerton,  vice  chairman;  also 
Roy  Welch,  Francis  Dunn,  John  Asseier,  William’  Mc- 
Auliffe,  Peter  A.  Clark,  Anna  P.  Flynn,  James  A. 
O’Connor,  Jr.,  William  Prokup,  James  J.  O’Connor. 
Resume  xx — Thirty-eighth  annual  convention  with 
luncheon  and  banquet.  Earle  C.  Martin,  toastmaster  at 
banquet.  Speakers:  U.  S.  Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney  of 
Meriden;  Frank  J.  Buckley,  dep.  fourth  assistant  post- 
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master  general;  William  J.  Bray,  former  Bridgeporter  and 
secretary  to  Post.  Gen.  James  Farley;  John  J.  Barrett  of 
New  York;  Patrick  O’Neil  of  Phila.,  secretary  of  national 
association. 

February  23.  Washington’s  Birthday  Celebration. 

Committee — Rev.  Alexander  Alison. 

Resume  xx — Mayor  Jasper  McLevy  praised  part  church 
takes  in  growth  of  city  at  services  held  at'  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Rev.  Alison,  pastor  of  church,  address  on 
Bridgeport’s  progress  in  past  century.  Choir  music 
directed  by  Florence  Haskin.  Reunion  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  enlisted  men  in  102nd  Ambulance  corps, 
World  War,  who  met  weekly  during  war,  in  church 
parish  hall  under  the  name  of  the  Comfort  Club. 

February  29.  Open  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Swim. 

Committee — M.  A.  Baum,  Harry  Abbott,  Robert  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Resume  xxx — Contest  at  Y.M.C.A.  with  following  teams 
represented:  Bridgeport  Y.M.C.A.,  Naugatuck,  New 
Rochelle,  Torrington,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Warren 
Harding  High  School.  Events — 100  yard  breast  stroke, 
40  yard  free  style,  220  yard  free  style,  100  yard  back 
stroke,  100  yard  free  style,  diving,  120  yard  medley  re¬ 
lay,  160  yard  relay. 

February  29.  City  Championship  Pinochle  Tourney. 

Committee — Michael  Iassogna,  M.  A.  Baum,  Fred  Cor- 
bally. 

Resume — -Final  contest  at  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  hall. 
Contestants — Young  Men’s  Republican  Federation,  Un¬ 
derwood  Foremen’s  club.  Old  Mill  Athletic  Assoc.,  Tenth 
District  Republican  Club,  Black  Rock  Athletic  Club,  and 
Italian  Republican  Club. 

March  1.  Industrial  Sunday,  Everyman’s  Bible  Class,  at 
Y.M.C.A. 

Committee — William  O.  Florian,  general  chairman,  W. 
Parker  Seeley,  pres.,  a^d  Perley  A.  Foster,  leader. 
Resume — Lucien  T.  Warner,  guest  speaker  before  gath¬ 
ering  of  700  including  executives  of  industrial  plants  and 
representatives  of  other  bible  classes,  on  subject:  “Vision 
and  Service”.  Music  by  Everyman’s  Bible  Class  Band, 
M.  C.  Knowles,  conductor,  and  Sterling  Male  Chorus  of 
30  voices,  Prof.  Roy  Steele  of  Norwalk,  director.  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Assoc,  aided  committee. 

March  8.  Table  Tennis  Tourney. 

Committee — Arthur  Bickel,  Stanley  Starzyk,  Herbert 
Hart. 

Resume — Demonstration,  Orcutt  Boys’  Club.  Centen¬ 
nial  trophies  awarded  to  winners  in  singles  and  doubles. 

March  9.  City  Cribbage  Championship. 

Committee — Max  A.  Baum,  Robert  Leckie,  Fred  Cor- 
bally. 

Resume — Play  off  for  city  championship  in  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Hall,  Franklin  bldg.  Teams  in  league: 
Cavaliers,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Schwaben  Society, 
Maple  Grill,  Rosebuds,  and  Second  District  Republican 
Club. 

March  13,  14,  15.  American  Russian  Sokol  National  Bas¬ 
ket  Ball  Tourney. 

Committee — Stephen  Habansky,  Robert  Leckie,  Fred 
Corbally. 

Resume — Teams  taking  part  in  event  at  Amer.  Russian 
Sokol  Hall:  Beaverdale,  Pa.,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  Taylor,  Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Whiting,  Indiana,  and 
Bridgeport. 

March  14.  Electroplaters’  Annual  Meet. 

Committee — Joseph  Sexton,  chairman;  Charles  H.  Cos¬ 
tello,  William  Stratton,  Walter  Meyer,  William  Flaherty, 
George  Wagstaff,  Eugene  Phillips^ 

Ladies  committee:  Mrs.  Joseph  Sexton,  Mrs.  William 


Stratton,  Mrs.  R.  J.  O’Connor,  Mrs.  George  Karl. 
Resume — Speakers  at  state  gathering  at  Stratfield  Hotel: 
Walter  R.  Meyer,  George  B.  Hogaboom,  Dr.  William 
Blum,  Dr.  Raymond  R.  Rogers,  William  M.  Phillips. 

March  20-21.  State  Boys’  Basketball  Tourney. 

Committee — Herbert  Hart,  Harry  Abbott,  Robert  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Resume — Meet  to  decide  championships  among  boys 
clubs  from  New  Haven,  Meriden,  Southport,  Greenwich, 
Stamford  and  Bridgeport,  (Orcutt  branch  of  Boys’ 
Club  and  Middle  Street  branch  of  Boys’  Club.)  Tourney, 
a  contribution  to  Centennial,  at  Orcutt  branch  of  Boys’ 
Club. 

March  21.  State  Dormitory  Games. 

Committee — Harry  Weston,  Harry  Abbott,  Louis 
Nanchy. 

Resume — Event  to  establish  supremacy  among  Y.M.C.A. 
dormitory  groups.  Teams — from  Meriden,  Waterbury, 
Norwich,  Norwalk,  New  Haven,  Winsted,  Middletown, 
Hartford,  Greenwich  and  Bridgeport. 

March  23,  27,  30.  Holy  Name  Inter-Church  Basketball 
Tourney. 

Commitee — Harry  Cotter,  Harry  Maloney  and  Fred 
Corbally. 

Resume — Annual  tournament  between  winners  of  both 
senior  and  junior  Holy  Name  and  Inter-Church  leagues. 
Inter-church  league,  14  teams,  from  Protestant  churches 
and  the  senior  Holy  Name,  12  from  Catholic  parishes — 
total  of  26  teams. 

Junior  competition,  same  churches.  St.  Augustine’s 
church  representing  Holy  Name  group;  St.  John’s  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  the  Inter-church;  Sts.  Cyril  6?  Methodius, 
the  junior  Holy  Name;  and  Slovak  Union  Church,  the 
Junior  Inter-church. 

March  26.  Civic  Clubs’  Jamboree. 

Participating  clubs — Civitans,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Ex¬ 
change,  Lions,  Unico. 

Resume — Albert  E.  Lavery,  toastmaster  at  13t'h  annual 
Jamboree  of  civic  clubs  at  Stratfield  Hotel. 

Following  skits  on  program — 

“Grin  Pastors”,  Civitan  club;  “As  Women  Play  Cards”, 
Rotary;  “Old  Times”,  Kiwanis;  “Chased  and  Sunburned, 
Major  Ball’s  Amateur  Hour”,  Exchange;  “Call  of  the 
Wild”,  Lions;  “Leak  of  the  Rations”,  Unico. 

Judges — Former  Mayor  Hon.  Clifford  B.  Wilson,  Former 
Mayor  Hon.  F.  William  Behrens,  W.  B.  Aurandt,  man¬ 
aging  director,  Bridgeport  Centennial,  Inc. 

March  29  and  31;  April  2-3,  National  Negro  Health  Week 
Mass  Meeting. 

Committee — Phyllis  Wheatley  branch,  Y.W.C.A. 
Resume — Addresses  by  physicians. 

March  31.  City  Basketball  Championship. 

Committee — Herbert  Hart,  Earl  Higgins,  Stephen 
Habansky. 

Resume — Contest  inaugurated  at  both  Orcutt  and 
Middle  Street  branches  of  Boys’  Club.  Three  classes, 
senior,  intermediate  and  junior,  totalled  56  entries.  Win¬ 
ners — senior,  Cyclones;  intermediate,  Austins;  junior, 
Middle  Street  Boys’  Club. 

April  4-5,  Amateur  Radio  Relay  League  Convention. 

Committee — Charles  Wright,  chm.;  G.  F.  Williams, 
Charles  Sauer,  Rulf  H.  Fowler,  Garo  W.  Ray. 

Resume — Demonstration  of  static  eliminator  for  sub¬ 
duing  radio  interference,  before  gathering  of  amateurs 
at  Stratfield  Hotel. 

Speakers — G.  F.  Williams,  Irving  Strauss,  Clinton  De- 
Coto,  James  J.  Lamb,  I.  A.  Mitchell  and  Garo  W.  Ray, 
chief  engineer,  Station  WICC.  Floor  show,  stunts  and 
half  hour  broadcast  completed  first  day. 
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Speakers  for  second  day — Lieut.  Commander  John  L. 
Reinhardts,  Fred  Ells,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Steiger,  A.  A.  Hebert, 
George  W.  Bailey,  Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  Frank  Hawkes, 
T.  R.  McElroy,  Miss  Amelia  Wenderoth. 

April  4.  State  Inter-church  Basketball  Tourney. 

Committee — Joseph  Booth,  David  Mackenzie,  Earl 
Sullivan. 

Resume — Teams  represent  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Meriden;  St.  John’s  Epis.  church,  Bridgeport; 
City  Mission,  New  Haven;  Central  Baptist  Church,  Hart' 
ford.  Contest  at  Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium. 

Winners  in  Round  Robin  series — City  Mission,  New 
Haven,  first;  Central  Baptist,  Hartford,  second;  First 
Cong.,  Hartford,  third. 

April  5.  City  Senior  Soccer  Championship. 

Committee — Joseph  Booth,  David  MacKenzie,  Earl 
Sullivan. 

Resume — Round  Robin  of  interest  to  Scotch  and  English, 
played  at  Seaside  Park.  Teams — Bridgeport  City,  Swed- 
ish  A.  C.,  German  Sport  Club. 

April  13.  All  Nations  Bowling  City  Championship. 

Committee — Michael  Iassogna,  Harry  Weston,  John 
Cotter. 

Resume — Contest,  Holland  Alleys,  between  teams  repre' 
senting  following  nationalities — Yankees,  Italians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Hungarians,  Irish,  Jewish,  Slavish,  Russians,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Polish,  Swedish  and  Scottish.  Winners — Yankees, 
first;  Italians,  second;  Germans,  third. 


Ships  At  Sea”.  Miss  Marjorie  Manning  of  Hartford, 
talk  on  Clara  Barton  Camp  for  diabetic  children,  which  is 
supported  by  Universalist  Young  People. 

April  20.  Laying  of  Cornerstone,  new  home  White  Eagle 
Society,  East  Washington  Ave.  and  Beach  Street. 

Committee — Joseph  Motyl,  Anthony  Tworkowski,  Frank 
Cholko,  Henry  Browny  Browy,  Erasmus  Ohman. 

April  22-23.  Women’s  Relief  Corps,  G.A.R.  Convention. 

Committee  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Wedge,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Maude  N.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Goldy  Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Mary 
R.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Edythe  M.  Dickson. 

Resume  Fifty-third  annual  convention  of  women  aids 
to  Elias  Howe  Jr.  Post,  G.A.R.  at  First  Presbyterian 
church.  Flag  given  church;  presented  by  Leah  Thier  and 
accepted  by  Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  pastor. 

Greetings  by  national  presidents  of  allied  organizations. 
Election  and  installation  of  officers. 

April  22-23,  G.A.R.  State  Encampment  and  Camp  Fire. 

Committee — Arthur  C.  Bennett,  chairman,  Edward  T. 
Abbott,  Casper  D.  Wallace. 

Resume  Program:  luncheon  with  3Vomen’s  Relief  corps 
at  Stratfield  Hotel;  memorial  service  at  First  Presbyterian 
church;  Camp  Fire  session  with  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  C.  Ben¬ 
nett^  master  of  ceremonies.  Responses  to  greeting  made 
by  Caspar  D.  Wallace  for  veterans  and  Mrs.  Blanche  M 
Maton  for  women;  reception  at  Stratfield  Hotel  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests. 


April  13.  Bridgeport  Firemen’s  Ball. 

Committee — John  J.  Murphy,  chairman;  Lawrence  Han¬ 
ley,  vice-chairman,  also  Sylvester  Burns,  Joseph  Dean, 
George  O  Rourke,  George  A.  Butler,  Frank  Howgate, 
George  J.  Eagan,  Daniel  Cremin,  Thomas  F.  Burns, 
Thomas  F.  Reilly,  Frank  J.  Ludford,  Edward  Morrison, 
James  R.  Neary,  Thomas  F.  Flynn. 

Resume— Proceeds  from  event  used  to  aid  mutual  death 
fund.  Fire  chiefs  and  officers  from  many  departments  in 
state  present.  Illuminated  Centennial  seal  featured. 

April  13.  Bridgeport  Policemen’s  Ball. 

Committee — Sgt.  Harold  Beardswort'h,  general  chair¬ 
man;  also:  John  F.  Moran,  Patrick  J.  Flanagan,  Bernard 
T.  Muldoon,  Edward  J.  McCarthy,  Bartholomew  Healy, 
John  Carney,  F.  Arthur  Salmons,  Thomas  N.  McNamara, 
Edward  F.  Corcoran,  Patrick  W.  Rielly,  Joseph  C.  Flynn, 
Rev.  John  H.  Anderson,  D.D.,  John  F.  McGovern,  John 
H.  Cassidy,  Robert  F.  Dunnigan,  Thomas  P.  Kearney. 
Resume — Event  under  auspices  Anchor  Club.  Proceeds 
for  sick  and  death  benefit  fund.  Police  officials  from 
many  cities  present. 

April  14.  Centennial  Weekly  Hour  Broadcast. 

Committee — Industrial  companies  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Resume — Broadcast  every  Tuesday  for  ten  weeks  with 
sketches  by  Little  Theater  League  and  music  by  orchestra 
conducted  by  Frank  Foti.  Series  entitled  "Bridgeport  on 
Parade  in  honor  of  Centennial  with  mayors  from  various 
cities  as  guest  speakers,  introduced  by  Mayor  Jasper  Me- 
Levy  Event  supervised  by  Joseph  Lopez  and  sponsored 
by  following  industrial  organizatons: 

United  Illuminating  Co.,  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Bridgeport  Brass  Co 
Remington  U.M.C.  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Dicta¬ 
phone  Corp.,  McKesson  and  Robbins,  Inc.,  Singer  Mfg 
Co.,  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

April  18-19.  Universalist  Young  People’s  Convention. 

Committee  Rev.  Harold  N.  Niles,  pastor. 

Resume— Rev.  Niles,  speaker  before  state  delegates  on 


Apnl  22.  Spring  Roundup  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Committee— Alvin  H.  Hancock,  chairman,  Thomas 
Howard  Percy  Orlup,  Fred  Pratt,  William  Moffet  III, 
William  S.  Mason,  C.  Malder  Randolph. 

Resume — Following  speakers  at  gathering  of  Conn. 
Assoc.  Real  Estate  Boards  at  Stratfield  Hotel — Otis  A. 
Bacon,  asst,  treas.,  Union-New  Haven  Bank  and  supt  of 
,Jeal  estate  dept.,  on  “Management”;  Thomas  J. 
Molloy,  judge  of  Hartford  county  court  of  common 
pleas,  on  Court  Testimony  ;  John  C.  Blackall,  insurance 
of  Conn.,  on  “License  Laws”;  V.  P.  Bradley  of 
the  William  Dickinson  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J.,  on  “Resi¬ 
dential  Brokerage”. 

April  24.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Ball. 

Committee— Arthur  G.  Curnias,  general  chairman,  John 
K.  Kelly,  sec  y  and  treas. 

Resume — Military  ball  under  auspices  Raymond  W 
Hams  Post,  No.  145,  V.F.W.  in  Stratfield  Hotel,  Mrs. 
Winifred  D.  Touwwaint  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  pres.  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  special  guest. 

April  25,  Algonquin  Club  Revue. 

Committee— J.  Alex  H.  Robinson,  ch.;  Robert  Weber, 
musical  director  and  Daniel  C.  Quilty,  dance  director. 
A  so— J  Clifford  Meaney,  Loren  Delbridge,  William  E. 
Aden  Jr.,  Ross  T.  Phipps,  David  W.  Osborne,  D. 
Harold  Cotter,  Harry  A.  Goldstein,  Henry  T.  Lynge 
w  Thiebauth,  Maurice  S.  Sistrand,  James  L 

McGovern  Samuel  A.  Cutting,  Richard  C.  Wakeman, 
K.  Stanley  Moss. 

Resume— Revue  held  at  Central  High  School  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  Centennial  celebration. 


tion. 

Committee— Fred  J  .Wieler,  general  chairman,  also 
Charles  VL  Watkins,  Edward  L.  Wilson,  E.  N.  Sampson, 
Henry  A.  Kempe,  James  A.  Loveland,  George  A  Doyle 
Kesume— Fourteenth  annual  convention  and  jamboree 
held  at  Stratfield  Hotel  under  auspices  Bridgeport  Phila¬ 
telic  club  with  400  collectors  present.  Value  of  stamps 
on  display,  $10,000  some  worth  $500  each. 
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May  2,  Centennial  Coast  to  Coast  Broadcast. 

Committee — Centennial  Executive  Comm. 

Resume — Broadcast  over  85  station  hookup  made  pos- 
sible  thiough  co-operation  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  sys¬ 
tem  through  facilities  of  station  WICC.  Program — 
chorus  singing  by  225  members  Oratorio  Society  under 
direction  of  Frank  Kasschau  in  Central  High  School  au¬ 
ditorium,  and  selected  program  by  Frank  Foti  and  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

May  2.  Conn.  Scholastic  Press  Assoc.  Convention. 

Committee — Miss  Frances  M.  Kisco,  chairman;  Paul 
Boynton,  Albert  W.  Bailey,  Josephine  Smith,  Ormonde 
Phelan,  Catherine  M.  Ellison,  Evelyn  Eagan,  Ruth  Hes- 
selgrave,  Alice  Harrigan. 

Resume — Following  speakers  at  gathering  of  400  at  Bas- 
sick  High  School — DeWitt  B.  Wise,  assoc,  editor,  Col¬ 
umbia  University’s  “School  Press  Review”;  Stephen 
Ames,  publication  advisor,  N.  J.;  Miss  Frances  M.  Kisco, 
advisor  for  Congress  High  School  publication,  “Congress 
Cub”;  Miss  Evelyn  Eagan,  advisor  for  “Maplewood 
Pen”,  Maplewood  Junior  High  School  publication. 
Stratford  High  School  band  directed  by  Earl  Flagg. 

May  3.  Peace  Day  Observance. 

Committee — Industrial  Council,  Y.W.C.A. 

May  4.  Council  of  Jewish  Women’s  Annual  Meeting. 

Committee — Mrs.  Walter  Loewith,  general  chairman, 
also — Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Bogin,  Mrs. 
Murray  Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Samuel  Capitan,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Dworken,  Mrs.  Edward  Schine,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lesser, 
Mrs.  Isadore  Novak,  Mrs.  Stella  Shapiro,  Mrs.  Louis 
Dryer. 

Resume — State  officers  address  200,  meeting  Stratfield 
Hotel.  Little  Theatre  League,  portrayal  of  episode  illus¬ 
trating  reason  for  celebration  of  Bridgeport’s  100th  an¬ 
niversary. 

May  4.  Associated  Charities  Annual  Meeting. 

Resume — Gathering  of  representatives  of  affiliated  organ¬ 
izations:  Hall  Home  Settlement  House,  Girls  Club,  Camp 
Omans,  Main  Street  Day  Nursery,  Frank  Miller  Day  Nur¬ 
sery,  Foundling  and  Infant  Relief.  Brief  history  of  or¬ 
ganization  given  in  relation  to  Centennial  Celebration. 
Held  at  Hall  Home. 

May  6.  Sisters  of  Herman’s  Sons  Convention. 

Committee — Mrs.  Mary  Wiehn,  chairman,  also — 

Mrs.  Carrie  Kline,  Mrs.  Mirma  Kohlbaker,  Mrs.  Emelie 
Brechlin,  Mrs.  Elsa  Giera,  Mrs.  Sophie  Miller,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Moshier,  Mrs.  Gussie  Jakel,  Mrs.  Anna  Marschel, 
Mrs.  Mirna  Hensen,  Mrs.  Barbara  Doebeli,  Mrs.  Sobana 
Hansen,  Mrs.  Marita  Schick,  Mrs.  Hendwig  Wolff,  Mrs. 
Emilie  Liebscher,  Mrs.  Olga  Hagspiel,  Mrs.  Rose  Gura, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Reidenbach. 

Resume — Celebration  of  47th  anniversary  at  39th  annual 
convention  in  Schwaben  hall  as  contribution  to  centen¬ 
nial  celebration.  Mrs.  Alvina  Grist  of  Meriden,  presiding 
at  session  attended  by  20  lodges.  Olga  Lodge  No.  4  in 
charge. 

May  6.  Ladies  of  G.A.R.  Convention. 

Committee — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lannan,  chairman,  also — 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Nelson,  Mrs.  Florence  Spaulding,  Mrs. 
Frances  K.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Helen  Dcegan,  Mrs.  Lulu  Von 
Holtz,  Mrs.  Anna  Steinmetz,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Simmons, 
Mrs.  Ida  Kimberly,  Mrs.  Bessie  Crews,  Mrs.  Lottie  Bry¬ 
ant,  Mrs.  Nettie  Young,  Mrs.  Mary  Yale,  Mrs.  Rose 
Caffet. 

Resume — Department  President  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lannan, 
presiding  officer  at  36th  convention  at  Stratfield  Hotel. 
Program — memorial  services,  reception.  Guests- — all 
Civil  War  veterans,  also  Mrs.  Helen  Lehman  of  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.,  past  national  president.  Col.  Arthur  C.  Ben¬ 
nett,  master  of  ceremonies. 

May  9.  Germania  Singing  Society  Music  Festival. 

Committee — Paul  Hilge,  gen.  chairman,  also — 

Publicity — William  Abraham,  Fred  C.  Maier,  Joseph 
Wieler,  Karl  Heimann. 

Tickets — Manuel  Gonzales,  Harold  Woods,  Herbert 
Johnson,  William  Honrath,  Richard  Lichtenberg. 

Music — Henry  Huesch,  Peter  Fusshoeller,  Karl  Matter- 
nich,  Kurt  Krupp,  Otto  Liller,  Director. 

Reception — Carl  Tillmans,  Gustave  Loehm,  Fred  Maier, 
Ernst  Kaatz,  Henry  Huesch,  William  Abraham. 

Refreshment — Rudolf  Friese,  Edward  Nitsche,  John  Paul, 
Herman  Wieler,  Rene  Tschopp,  Fritz  Morsbach,  Paul 
Schneider,  Walter  Bahns,  Paul  Haarmann,  Peter  Fuss- 
hoeller.  Karl  Metternich,  Daniel  Baus,  Karl  Schreyer, 
Fritz  Schmitz,  Rudolph  Schwarz. 

Floor — Charles  Doebeli,  Clemence  Brosge,  Kurt  Brosge. 
Resume — Program — Beethoven  and  Wagnerian  music  at 
Pyramid  Mosque.  Germania  chorus  directed  by  Otto 
Liller  of  New  York;  Bridgeport  Symphony  orchestra  di¬ 
rected  by  Frank  Foti.  Miss  Virginia  Berger,  soloist. 

May  10.  Coon  Dog  Field  Trials. 

Committee — Albert  Eccles,  Fred  Scholtz,  J.  Bernard. 
Resume — Tree  and  trail  dogs  competing  for  chance  to 
enter  championship  finals  of  eastern  states.  Tree  judges 
— Michael  Horvath,  Torrington;  Oscar  Schultze,  Nor¬ 
walk;  Homer  Tuller,  Danbury.  Trail  judges — John  P. 
Galligan,  New  Haven;  James  P.  Rainey,  New  London. 
Starting  judge,  Charles  L.  Corsa,  Cannondale;  field  mar¬ 
shal,  John  Mishico,  Danbury;  secretary,  Irving  E. 
Andrews,  Bridgeport;  supervisor  of  trails,  George  Mish- 
ico,  Danbury. 

May  12-13.  Master  Plumbers’  Association  Convention. 

Committee — Howard  F.  Bryant',  chairman  and 
J.  F.  Mongrain,  J.  E.  Berger,  W.  J.  Wade,  A.  E.  Russell, 
J.  Jacoby,  B.  Eichinger,  J.  Schietinger,  J.  H.  Day,  C.  W. 
Carlson,  W.  D.  Nichols,  J.  F.  Verrilli,  E.  E.  Stenstream, 
W.  W.  Roe,  G.  Braunstein,  O.  B.  Bertilson. 

Women’s  Auxiliary  Committee — Mrs.  H.  F.  Stenstream, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Berger.  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Day,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Rock,  Miss 
Alice  Brady. 

Resume — Pres.  Joseph  F.  Mongrain  addressed  49th  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Stratfield  Hotel,  introducing  State 
Pres.  David  J.  Burns. 

May  14,  15,  16.  Conn.  State  Federation  Music  Clubs  Con¬ 
vention. 

Committee — Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Fish,  gen.  chairman; 
Mrs.  Henry  Bishop,  program;  Miss  Catherine  Russell, 
choral  festival;  Mrs.  Josephine  F.  Wilcox,  choir  festival; 
Mrs.  Florence  Beebe  Hill,  Junior  Day. 

Resume — National  Pres.  Mrs.  John  Alexander  Jardine  ad¬ 
dressed  20th  annual  convention  at'  Stratfield  Hotel.  Talk 
by  Hugh  Ross,  director  of  Schola  Cantorum,  New  York. 
One  thousand  hear  choir  festival  in  United  Church. 

May  15.  Boys’  Club  Alumni  Assoc.  Entertainment. 

Committee — Michael  A.  Gillotti,  chairman,  and  Eugene 
A.  Jordan,  William  Grant,  Charles  Hoskins. 

Resume — Entertainment  program — “A  Night  At  The 
Club”  at  clubhouse  on  Middle  Street. 

May  15  to  23,  Centennial  Exposition. 

Committee — A.  V.  Bodine,  chairman  and  :  Harold  A. 
Babcock,  James  W.  Byrne,  W.  Stewart  Clark,  George  H. 
Crosson,  Willis  F.  Hobbs,  Mortimer  F.  Judd,  Walter  B. 
Lashar,  Jr.,  Carl  G.  Lindquist,  Leslie  McArthur,  James 
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L.  McIntosh,  Dwight  E.  Stagg,  Hetman  W.  Steinkraus, 
Alpheus  Winter. 

Resume — Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  opened  exposition 
held  in  Remington  Arms  United  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 
plant,  under  auspices  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Cen- 
tennial  committee. 

Exhibits — displays  by  nearly  every  manufacturer  in  city; 
by  Community  Chest  and  26  subsidiaries;  by  police  and 
fire  departments  and  by  all  city  departments.  Pageant 
by  international  groups. 

May  15  to  23,  School  Exhibit  at  Centennial  Exposition. 

Committee — Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  primary  unit;  Miss 
Grace  Sterling,  intermediate  unit;  E.  W.  Rider,  junior 
high  school  unit;  Paul  M.  Boynton,  R.  C.  Bannatyne, 
Miss  Mabel  Marr,  senior  high  school  unit;  E.  W.  Rider, 
manual  training;  Miss  Catherine  Russel,  auditorium  pro- 
gram. 

Resume — Exhibit  of  school  work  and  program. 

May  16.  Boys’  Civic  Day. 

Committee — Alex  J.  Elson,  chairman;  Albert  E.  Whe- 
way,  Joseph  Muldoon,  James  J.  Kelley,  John  J.  Brennan. 
Resume — program:  school  pupils  officiate  for  one  hour 
as  city  officials;  broadcast  experiences  from  station 
WICC;  entertained  at  Elks  Club  by  sponsors  of  day, 
Bridgeport  Lodge  of  Elks  and  Emblem  Club. 

May  16.  S.N.E.  Educators’  Regional  Conference. 

Committee— Worcester  Warren,  honorary  chairman; 
Margaret  M.  Rock,  chairman  and:  Marion  Chapman, 
Marie  Cooney,  Edith  Culhane,  Nelson  Gordy,  Ina  Leary, 
Ernest  W.  Rider,  Elizabeth  Roche,  Grace  Sterling,  Mary 
Kenny. 

Resume — Theme  of  meet:  “Characteristics  of  Good 
Teaching  in  Modern  Progressive  Schools.”  Gatherings  at 
Poli  theater  and  school  auditoriums  with  following  speak- 
ers — Prof.  Ray  Hatch,  Teachers’  College,  Montclair,  N. 
J.:  Prof.  A.  Gordon  Melvin,  College  of  City  of  New 
York;  Victor  d’Amico,  Ethical  school.  New  York;  Prof. 
Daniel  A.  Prescott',  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

May  17.  Loyalty  Lodge,  I.O.O.F.  15th  Anniversary. 

Committee — Morris  Bufferd,  general  chairman,  Henry 
L.  Stern,  Sec’y.,  William  E.  Comen,  Treas.,  Dr.  Benjamin 
R.  Comen,  Dave  Haut,  Joseph  Gochros,  Dr.  Isador  J. 
Glattstein,  David  Weiss,  Charles  Herman,  Joseph 
Kramer. 

Resume — Dinner  and  program  at  Seven  Gables  Inn, 
Milford,  celebrating  15th  anniversary  of  lodge. 

May  18 — Order  of  Amaranth  Visitation. 

Committee — Mrs.  Bessie  F.  Jones,  chairman,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Dunnell,  Mrs.  Clara  Reid,  Mrs.  May  J.  C.  Herthal. 

Resume — State  officers  guests  of  Morris  Court,  No.  4, 
Order  of  Amaranth  at  Masonic  Hall.  Past  Grand  Matrons 
and  Patrons  of  local  court  in  attendance:  Mrs.  Eva 
Barnes  Hastings,  Mrs.  Emma  Bond  Snow,  Mrs.  Martha 
Steenberg  Knowles,  Mrs.  Rose  Short,  Robert  W.  Tones 
and  Olin  Snow. 

Officers  of  local  court — Mrs.  Bessie  F.  Jones,  Royal 
Matron;  Mrs.  May  Blakeman,  Associate  Matron;  Robert 
W.  Jones,  Royal  Patron;  Frederick  Bogardus,  Royal  As¬ 
sociate  Patron. 

May  19.  Sons  &  Daughters  of  Liberty  Convention. 

Committee — Mrs.  Hannah  Neville,  chairman  and:  Mrs. 
Mary  Patterson,  Mrs.  Marie  Lazenby,  Mrs.  Hilda  Turpin, 
Mrs.  Daisy  Van  Tassel,  Mrs.  Kate  Hammond,  Mrs.  Lill¬ 
ian  Robinson,  Mrs.  Edith  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Sim¬ 
mons,  Mrs.  Frances  Stormfelt,  Mrs.  Caroline  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Daisy  Prindle,  Miss  Adeline  Hammond,  Miss  Nina 


Ganser,  Miss  Annette  Ganser,  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
J.  W.  Rogerson,  John  Rowbotham. 

Resume — Celebration  of  43rd  annual  convention  of  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Liberty  by  300  delegates  in  American 
Legion  Hall,  under  auspices  of  Betsy  Ross  Council  No. 
19. 

May  20-21,  Conn.  State  Fed.  Women’s  Clubs. 

Committee — Mrs.  Frederic  Monroe  Card  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  A.  Conklin. 

Resume — All  women’s  clubs  in  state  represented  at  40th 
annual  convention  at  Stratfield  Hotel.  Speakers — Rev. 
Alfred  Grant  Walton,  Brooklyn;  Major  A.  P.  Simonds, 
F.A.G.S.  explorer  and  lecturer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Litchfield 
Sawyer,  Maplewood,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Albert  Jorgensen,  Conn. 
State  College:  Miss  Henrietta  Banwell,  Kent;  Miss  Emily 
Louise  Plumley  and  Leslie  Newell  Davis  of  Norwalk; 
Rev.  Vincent  Daniel,  Miss  Claire  Argon;  Prof.  Jerome 
Davis  of  Yale,  Prof.  William  Lamont  of  Rutgers. 

May  23.  Girls’  Civic  Day. 

Committee — Margaret  A.  Eckler,  chairman;  Dr.  Mar¬ 
garet  Kiely,  Mrs.  Marion  Congdon,  Mrs.  Vera  Sachs, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Smuckler,  Mrs.  Ella  Carpenette,  Mrs. 
Mabelle  Hanley. 

Resume — Contest  among  100  girls  for  honor  of  officiat¬ 
ing  in  city  government  office  for  one  hour.  Girls  broad¬ 
cast  experiences  and  were  entertained  by  Harry  W. 
Congdon  Post  Auxilary,  at  Amer.  Legion  Hall. 

May  24.  Memorial  Sunday. 

Committee — Judge  Frank  L.  Wilder,  chairman;  Dr.  S. 
Howard  Cohan,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Simpson,  Col.  Arthur 
C.  Bennett,  J.  Robert  Kelly,  John  H.  Albert,  Fred  E. 
Lynes,  Charles  N.  Stephens. 

Resume — Program:  Rev.  Harold  R.  Brennan  of  Wash. 
Park  M.  E.  Church,  talk  on  “The  Unfinished  Task”;  in¬ 
vocation,  Rev.  James  H.  Killian,  pastor  St.  Theresa  R.  C. 
church,  Long  Hill;  benediction,  Rabbi  Albert  L.  Martin, 
Cong.  B  Nai  Israel.  John  Elwood,  Boy  Scout  Troop  No. 
12  of  Sacred  Heart  Church,  read  “Gettysburgh  Address.” 
Paul  Hine,  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  19,  United  Church, 
read  address  of  John  A.  Logan. 

May  25.  Regional  Conf.  Conn.  Hadassah. 

Committee — Mrs.  Ada  Pearlman,  general  chairman, 
Mrs.  Meyer  Dworkin,  ex-officio,  Mrs.  Samuel  Eisenberg, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Mellitz,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bresler,  Mrs.  Hy¬ 
man  Friedman,  Mrs.  Charles  Snow,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rutkin, 
Mrs.  Philip  Friend,  Mrs.  A.  Rappoport,  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Levin,  Mrs.  Eli  Alpern,  Mrs.  Murray  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Philip  M.  Bernstein,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Finklestone,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Weiss,  Mrs.  Samuel  Eisenberg,  Mrs.  Saul  Smith. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hoffenberg  of  Hartford  presiding  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Mellitz,  secretary.  Organization  builds  and 
maintains  Palestine  medical  activities  on  non  sectarian 
basis. 

May  26,  Normal  School  Pageant  and  May  Festival. 

Committee — Mrs.  Margaret  Kiely,  chairman. 

Resume — Presentation  of  episodes  in  pioneer  days  of 
Bridgeport.  Queen  of  May  chosen. 

May  30.  Memorial  Day  Observance. 

Committee — Raymond  J.  Congdon,  Grand  Marshal, 
John  R.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Staff,  Arthur  C.  Ben  nett,  Asst. 
Chief  of  Staff.  Aides:  Maj.  Harold  E.  Small,  John  W. 
Schwenck,  John  H.  Albert,  Joseph  V.  Kerstetter,  Earl  M. 
Smith,  James  C.  Sheehan,  Alfred  R.  Buckley,  Cornelius 
Donnelly,  Capt.  S.  Howard  Cohan,  George  Watt,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Kornfield,  Robert  Lynch,  Harry  Pritchard, 
Charles  G.  Keller,  Thomas  D.  Jeffries. 

Resume — Program  featuring  Centennial  year;  military 
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parade;  wreath  placed  at  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monu¬ 
ment,  Seaside  Park. 

June  1.  Music  Festival. 

Committee  First  Evangelical  German  Reformed 
Church,  Rev.  W.  E.  Horst'meier,  pastor. 

Resume— Celebration  of  Bridgeport  Centennial  and  al¬ 
so  76th  anniversary  of  church  organized  Oct.  1,  1860. 
First  and  only  church  serving  German  residents  for  many 
years.  Program  included  choruses  by  Schwabischer 
Maennerchor  and  American  Quartet,  Prof.  William 
Weidenhammer  in  charge. 

June  1.  Bridgeport  Schools’  Exhibit. 

Committee — Principals,  supervisors  and  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  schools. 

Resume — Exhibition  of  school  work  and  demonstration 
of  methods  of  teaching. 

June  2.  Post  Philatelic  Club  Exhibit. 

Committee — Richard  Foster,  George  A.  Doyle  Fred 
Wielen 

Resume — Rare  stamps  on  exhibition  in  Bridgeport  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  Reception  and  greetings:  Bridgeport  Phila¬ 
telic  club  and  Fairfield  Philatelic  club.  Speakers — A.  H. 
Simpson,  Richard  Foster,  Fred  Wieler. 

June  4.  Civic  Charter  Day. 

Committee — Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  chairman;  John 
Shenton,  vice  chairman;  Peter  Brewtser,  Thomas  F. 
Burns,  Flenry  Cliffe,  George  A.  Eames,  Charles  Roder, 
Charles  A.  Wheeler. 

Resume — Official  opening  of  Centennial  celebration  with 
parade  of  rolling  stock  of  city  from  Bull’s  Head  to  Sea¬ 
side  Park.  Every  piece  of  equipment  used  in  city  depts. 
on  parade.  Historical  exercises  at  Marina  Park;  enact¬ 
ment  of  signing  of  charter  given  on  stage,  with  session  of 
senate  during  pioneer  days  reproduced  by  senators  and 
ex-senat'ors.  Participants:  Senators  John  M.  Taft,  Albert 
Eccles,  Audubon  J.  Secor.  Ex-Senators  William  Conley, 
John  Y.  Caldwell,  Joseph  Cubelli,  Alex  L.  DeLaney, 
David  Goldstein,  John  L.  Harter,  Howard  S.  Challenger, 
Michael  F.  Kane,  Frank  L.  Wilder,  John  F.  Hart,  William 

A.  Redden,  Elbert  O.  Hull,  Archibald  McNeil,  George 

B.  Clark.  Clifford  B.  Wilson,  former  Lieut.  Governor 
and  Mayor  of  Bridgeport  presided  at  the  session.  Parti¬ 
cipants  attired  in  costume  of  olden  days. 

June  4.  Kiwanis  Centennial  Luncheon. 

June  5.  Greater  Bridgeport  Inter-Scholastic  Track  and 
Field  Gaines. 

Committee — Justin  Ricker,  Earl  Sullivan,  Harry  Lyon. 
Resume — Schools  represented — Harding  High  School, 
Central  High  School,  State  Trade  School,  Fairfield  High 
School,  Bassick  High  School,  Stratford  High  School. 
Events — 100  yard  dash,  220  yard  dash,  440  yard  run, 
880  yard  run,  one  mile  run,  shot  put,  discuss  throw,  pole 
vault,  high  jump,  broad  jump,  one  mile  relay. 

June  5.  Golf  Competition. 

Committee — Board  of  Recreation. 

Resume — -Five  teams  from  different  high  schools  in  state 
gather  in  golf  competition  at  Fairchild  Wheeler  golf 
course  to  decide  inter-scholastic  championship  of  state. 

June  5-6,  Inter-scholastic  Tennis  Tourney. 

Committee — Herbert  Hart,  Earl  Higgins,  Harry  Abbott. 
Resume — Tennis  teams  from  various  high  schools  com¬ 
peting  in  singles  and  doubles  championship  at  Laurel 
Park  and  at  Fairchild  Wheeler  Park. 

June  5,  6,  7,  Boy  Scout  Camporee. 

Committee — Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  honorary  chair¬ 
man,  Edward  E.  Bray,  general  chairman,  Charles  S. 
Brody,  assistant  chairman,  William  W.  Bent',  E.  P. 


Blanchard,  Matthew  R.  Blish,  Henry  D.  Bradley,  Thomas 
F.  Burns,  Stanley  C.  Burritt,  Henry  Cliffe,  Dr.  Harold  R. 
Connelly,  Herbert  C.  Elton,  Charles  A.  Wheeler,  Dwight 

C.  Wheeler,  John  McCall. 

Resume — Five  thousand  boy  scouts  including  30  patrols 
and  crews  gathered  from  all  states  at  Seaside  Park  for 
Camporee.  Park  presented  picture  of  military  camp  in 
full  regalia.  Scouts  inducted  through  regular  routine  of 
U.  S.  army  and  navy  from  reveille  to  taps. 

June  7.  Federation  of  Men’s  Bible  Classes  Assemblage. 

Committee — George  W.  Carey,  President,  Adam  Hugo, 
Vice  Pres.,  George  H.  Stone,  Sec’y.,  W.  E.  Armstrong, 
Asst.  Treas.,  W.  A.  Lively,  2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Alpha  F. 
Davis,  Treas.,  Paul  B.  Wooster,  Sec’y  of  Publicity. 
Resume — Federation  took  part  in  religious  services  at 
Boy  Scout  Camporee  at  Seaside  Park. 

June  7,  8.  Order  of  Ahepa  Convention. 

Committee — Constantine  Verinis,  chairman,  Steven  O. 
Kremastiotis  and  Paul  Constantine. 

Resume — Delegates  from  Conn.,  Rhode  Island  and 
Mass.,  guests  of  District  No.  4  at  Stratfield  Hotel.  Pro¬ 
gram — registration  at  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Orthodox 
Church;  special  doxology;  Greek  and  American  music  at 
banquet;  Ladies  Reception  committee,  members  of 
Daughters  of  Penelope,  Hermes  Chapter  No.  41. 

June  8-13,  Jewish  Community  Center  Centennial  Bazaar. 

Committee — Jack  Kunin,  Mrs.  Charles  Brody,  Sam  Carp, 
Mrs.  Edward  Cherkoss,  Herbert  L.  Cohn,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Eisemann,  Max  Gold,  Leon  Rozene,  Robert  Hirsch, 
Zaimon  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Sadie  Loewitb,  Mrs.  A.  Hoffman, 
Harold  Nishball,  Joseph  Rutkin,  Lester  Samuelson,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Schine,  Arthur  Slepian,  Joseph  Spector,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Spector,  Mrs.  Fred  Stern,  Sr.dye  Soloff,  Bernard 
Tower,  Bernard  Traeger,  Mrs.  Maurice  Resnick,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  B.  Greenberg,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rutkin. 

Resume — Proceeds  devoted  to  Community  Center  on 
Fairfield  Avenue. 

June  12,  13.  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Encampment. 

Committee — Charles  Andres,  Chairman;  Joseph  Boyne, 
Reinhold  Persson,  Charles  Wolff,  Howard  McOmber, 
Benjamin  Stewart,  Frederick  Lynes,  Henry  Nasson, 
Walter  Van  Allstyne,  John  H.  Albert,  Wilbur  McCar- 
ville,  George  L.  Schneider, 

Auxiliary  Committee — Mrs.  Reinhold  Persson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wolff,  Mrs.  Charles  Fotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Stewart,  Mrs.  William  Mahaley,  Mrs.  Florence  Riebe, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Barnard,  Mrs.  Joseph  Burgess,  Mrs.  Robert 
Baird,  Mrs.  John  Cullen,  Mrs.  William  Mellor. 

Resume — Thirty-third  annual  encampment  held  in 
Stratfield  Hotel  under  auspices  of  Lieut.  Nathaniel  W. 
Bishop  Camp  No.  3,  U.S.W.V.  men  and  women  taking 
part.  State  officers  present. 

June  13,  14.  Scandinavian  Midsummer  Festival. 

Committee — -W.  Carlson,  chairman,  Alexander  Hedin, 
J.  A.  Ahlstrom,  Paulus  Aronson,  Otto  Carlberg. 

Resume — Svenske  Lodge  No.  80,  I.O.V.,  and  Enighet 
Lodge  No.  164,  S.F.  of  A.,  in  charge  of  festival  at 
Delvy’s  Farm  in  Black  Rock.  Program — concert  by 
North  Star  Singers;  music  by  Bohman’s  orchestra;  con¬ 
cert  by  Swedish  Singing  Society  Norden;  program  by 
Norden’s  National  Dance  Group. 

June  14.  School  Music  Festival. 

Committee — Miss  Catherine  Russell,  Miss  Mary  Cough¬ 
lin,  Miss  Ann  Kilpatrick,  Miss  May  Casserly,  Miss 
Marion  O’Connell,  Miss  Marcella  Stapleton,  Miss  Sylvia 
Johnson,  Miss  Gertrude  Curnias,  Miss  E.  May  Malcolm, 
Mrs.  Rose  Kaplan,  Miss  Grace  Laing,  Miss  Irene  Curran, 
Miss  Adelaide  Bediger,  Mrs.  M.  Nellie  Duplessis,  Miss 
Sarah  Don,  Miss  Loretta  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Emily  Booth, 
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Miss  Louise  Greninger,  Miss  Ella  Ducsay,  Miss  Anna 
Dorsey,  Miss  Rose  Beck,  Miss  Helen  Carroll,  Miss 
Mart'ha  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  Maude  Clark,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Avery. 

Resume — Flag  day  observed  with  Centennial  celebration 
by  1500  children  gathered  at  Seaside  Park,  singing  songs 
of  eight  different  nations.  All  in  costume. 

June  14.  Flag  Day  Celebration. 

Committee — Joseph  A.  Muldoon,  chairman,  Alex  J. 
Elson,  John  A.  Franko,  James  J.  Kelley,  G.  Leonard 
Meyers,  John  J.  Brennan,  Cammile  P.  Bissonnett. 
Resume — Flag  Day  celebrated  under  auspices  of  Bridge' 
port  Lodge  of  Elks  at  Soccer  Field,  Seaside  Park. 
Program— talk  by  Jerome  A.  Higgins,  principal,  Derby 
High  School:  At'ty.  Henry  Greenstein  delivered  Elks 
“Tribute  to  the  Flag”;  John  E.  Curran  of  Troop  No.  29, 
Boy  Scouts,  recited  history  of  flag. 

June  16.  Opening  of  Barnum  Museum. 

Committee — Miss  Grace  Sterling,  Miss  Mary  Sullivan, 
Miss  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick,  Miss  Clara  Osborne,  Miss 
Catherine  O'Brien,  Miss  Helen  Kearns,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Connelly,  Miss  Mabel  Dazley,  Miss  Ruth  Glenn,  Miss 
Julia  Fenton,  Miss  Mary  Foley,  Miss  Jennie  Buccino,  Mrs. 
Anna  Kilpatrick,  Mrs.  Irene  Walcis. 

Resume — Schools  visit  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  museum 
thrown  open  for  Centennial  celebration  after  being 
closed  for  a  long  period. 

June  18,  19,  20,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Junior  Tennis  Tourney. 

Committee — Harry  Weston,  Harry  Abbott,  Earl  Sullivan 
Resume — Centennial  medals  given  to  winners  in  singles 
and  doubles  on  courts  at  Laurel  Park.  No  contestants 
over  IS. 

June  18,  19,  20.  Assoc.  Municipal  Signal  Services  Con¬ 
vention. 

Committee — George  L.  Pickett,  chairman,  Thomas  F. 
Burns,  Fred  G.  Anderson,  Edwin  P.  Cochran,  William  J. 
McKenna,  A.  L.  Pierce,  R.  J.  White,  Thomas  Hanlon, 
A.  A.  Sullivan,  Everett  Zeh,  Adin  W.  Chase,  C.  C. 
Ralph,  C.  J.  Thompason,  Clifford  E.  Van  Fleet,  F.  D. 
Sayre. 

Resume — Exhibition  of  fire  alarm,  police,  radio  and 
traffic  signalling  apparatus  at  three  day  convention  at 
Stratfield  Hotel  attended  by  delegates  from  New  Eng- 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Prizes  for  best  displays. 

June  21.  United  Church  Commemorative  Service. 

Committee — Lucien  T.  Warner,  chairman;  Herman  K. 
Beach,  vice  chairman;  Rev.  William  Horace  Day,  D.D., 
Rev.  Fred  Hoskins,  B.  D.,  pastors. 

Resume — Observance  of  20th  anniversary  of  union  of 
North  and  South  Churches,  of  10th  anniversary  of  dedi- 
cation  of  new  church  building,  and  of  Bridgeport’s  100th 
anniversary. 

June  23.  Amateur  Golf  Tournament. 

Committee — Fairchild  Wheeler  Golf  Club. 

Resume — Event  sponsored  by  Fairchild  Wheeler  Golf 
Club  as  contribution  to  Centennial.  Prizes  for  low  gross, 
low  net,  low  18  holes,  low  nine  holes. 

June  24.  Exchange  Club  Convention. 

Committee — Lester  Burdick,  general  chairman;  Dwight 
Hall,  Fred  Griswold,  Joseph  Lopez,  Elwood  Stanley, 
Major  Harold  Small,  Walter  North,  Isaac  Ferris,  Isaac 
West,  Dan  Johnson,  Richard  Staples. 

Resume — Golf  tournaments  played  at  annual  convention 
rn  ^xc^an§e  Clubs  of  nation  at  Brooklawn  Country 
Club.  Speakers  at  banquet — Judge  William  H  Beck 
Jr.,  of  Griffin,  Ga.;  William  P.  Spear  of  Middletown,’ 
regional  vice  pres.;  Harold  M.  Harter,  national  secret 
tary  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Milan  R.  Cook,  state  president, 
Hartford. 


June  25,  26,  27.  City  Singles  Tennis  Championship. 

Committee — Harry  Weston,  Harry  Abbott,  Earl  Sulli¬ 
van  . 

Resume. — Centennial  medals  awarded  winners  in  tourna- 
ment  at  Laurel  Park  for  men  and  women. 

June  27.  Life  Guard  Exhibition. 

Committee — Robert'  Leckie,  Max  Baum,  Fred  Corbally. 
Resume — Exhibition  of  life  guard  work  at  Pleasure 
Beach  pool.  Life  guards  from  following  beaches  in  con¬ 
test — Seaside,  East,  Center  and  West,  Beardsley  Park, 
Pleasure  Beach  and  St.  Mary’s. 

June  27.  Opening  Barnum  Museum  to  Public. 

Committee — Board  of  Education. 

Resume — Lecturers  conversant  with  displays  of  Phineas 
T.  Barnum  and  General  Tom  Thumb  on  hand  to  explain 
relics  t'o  visitors. 

June  27.  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  luncheon  at  Strat¬ 
field  Hotel;  delegates  from  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

June  28.  Midget  Champions  Baseball  Contest. 

Committee — Board  of  Recreation. 

Resume — Meeting  of  champions  of  two  leading  divisions 
of  District  Baseball  league  to  decide  championship  as 
preliminary  to  Senior  City  League  games.  Winners 
awarded  Centennial  medals.  Contestants  not  over  13 
years  of  age. 

July  1,  2,  3,  4,  Men’s  Doubles  Tennis  Championship. 

Committee — Harry  Weston,  Harry  Abbott,  Earl  Sullivan 
Resume — Contest  for  tennis  doubles  teams  at  Laurel  Park 
for  city  championship.  Award  of  Centennial  trophies. 

July  2.  Kiwanis  Military  Luncheon. 

Resume — Officers  of  regular  army  and  national  guard 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  Stratfield  Hotel  by  Kiwanis 
Club.  Speakers — Brigadier  General  William  F.  Ladd  of 
Hartford,  adjutant  general  of  Connecticut  and  Col.  Rus¬ 
sell  Y.  Moore. 

Guests  of  honor — Capt.  R.  H.  Grinder,  Lieut.  Seth  L. 
Weld  of  Fort  Totten,  Major  Raymond  Watt,  Major 
Alvin  Smith,  Capt.  Harry  Generous,  Capt.  Herbert  Mills, 
First  Lieut.  Walter  Wright.  Singing  of  Centennial  song 
“Bridgeport  By  the  Sea”  by  Vaughn  de  Leath,  radio’s 
first  woman  star.  Frank  Braithwaite,  in  charge  of  com¬ 
munity  singing;  E.  T.  Buckingham,  master  of  ceremonies. 

July  2.  Military  Demonstration. 

Committee — Centennial  Committee. 

Resume — Sham  air  attack  at  Seaside  Park,  in  which 
three  army  planes  from  Observation  Squadron,  43rd 
Division,  C.N.G.,  Hartford,  stage  attack  over  Soccer 
Field,  Seaside.  Repelled  by  company  of  soldiers 
from  62nd  Coast  Artillery,  U.S.A.  and  242nd  Coast 
Artillery,  C.N.G.,  equipped  with  anti-air  craft  machine 
guns,  searchlights  and  sound  detectors.  Regular  army 
troops  in  command  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Grinder  from 
Fort  Totten,  Long  Island,  and  Lieut.  Seth  L.  Weld. 
State  troops  commanded  by  Col.  Russell  Y.  Moore, 
Major  Raymond  Watt  and  Major  Alvin  C.  Smith.  Avi¬ 
ators — Capt.  Harry  Generous,  Capt.  Herbert  Mills  and 
First  Lieut.  Walter  Wright. 

July  2,  3,  4,  5.  Disabled  American  Veterans  Convention. 

Committee — Cornelius  J.  Donnelly,  Chairman;  Fred 
Graves,  William  Payne,  Maurice  Horwitz,  Martin  Calla¬ 
han,  Steve  Kaminsky,  Joseph  Lopez,  Anthony  Corb,  J. 
William  Hope,  Peter  Formica,  Albert  Casab,  Jay  Smith, 
Michael  Quaka,  Angelo  Scrofani. 

Resume  -John  Banville  Chapter  No.  3  host  to  disabled 
war  veterans  at  four  day  convention  in  Stratfield  Hotel. 
John  Banville  Chapter  also  host  t'o  state  auxiliaries  at 
convention. 
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Committee — Mrs.  Amanda  Hart,  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  L.  Paquette,  commander  of  local  chapter.  Addi¬ 
tional  day  added  to  convention  celebration  to  permit  ob¬ 
servance  of  P.  T.  Barnum’s  birthday. 

July  4.  Independence  Day  Observance. 

Resume — Program  of  Centennial  events  in  connection 
with  observation  of  Independence  Day  as  follows — Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veterans’  Parade  in  morning,  with  musi¬ 
cal  units,  fife,  drum  and  bugle  corps  taking  part;  athletic 
events  in  parks;  concert  in  evening  by  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars’  band;  later,  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  on 
program,  talk  being  broadcast  by  amplifying  system  at 
Seaside  Park:  fireworks  display  after  sundown  at  Seaside 
Park,  under  auspices  of  Centennial  Committee;  visit  by 
U.S.S.  Fox,  315  foot  destroyer;  Lieut.  Commander  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dietrich  in  command;  searchlight  demonstration. 

July  4.  Connecticut  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Swim. 

Committe  e — Max  A.  Baum,  Robert  Leckie,  Fred 
Corbally. 

Resume — Program  of  swimming  and  diving  by  leading 
swimmers  of  state  in  Pleasure  Beach  pool. 

July  4.  All  Nations  Baseball  Contest. 

Committee — William  Davis,  John  Cotter,  Harry  Maloney 
Resume — Contest  between  teams  representing  various 
nations  in  city  for  nationality  championship  in  elimina¬ 
tion  tourney  of  baseball  on  Diamond  No.  1,  Seaside 
Park.  Nations  represented — Italian,  Irish,  Polish,  Slav¬ 
ish,  German. 

July  5.  Dedication  of  Colors  and  Banner. 

Committee — Emilio  Napolitano,  general  chairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  DeSesa,  John  DeSesa,  John  E.  Verrilli,  John  Lom¬ 
bardi,  John  Pet'rucelli. 

Resume — Flags  and  banner  presented  to  Joseph  Marcello 
Post,  Italian  American  World  War  Veterans,  blessed 
during  afternoon  session  at  D.A.V.  hall  on  State  Street 
by  Rev.  Emilio  Iasiello  of  St.  Raphael’s  Church,  Rev. 
Settimo  Crudele,  of  Holy  Rosary  church  and  Rev. 
Father  Demeo.  Colors,  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Marconi;  banner  presented  t'o  Post  by  Louis  E.  Richards; 
both  sponsored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lucarelli.  Ad¬ 
dresses  at  evening  banquet  by  Prof.  Chioda  Barbera  of 
New  Haven  and  State  Commander  Daniel  D’Allesandre 
of  Hartford. 

July  8.  Reunion  of  Bpt.  Hospital  Training  School  Alumni. 

Committee — Dorothy  E.  Rose,  general  chairman;  Anne 
Benson,  Adelaide  M.  Olson,  Annette  LaBrecque,  Agnes 
M.  Gleason,  Elizabeth  C.  Whelan. 

Sub-Committees — Elsie  LePine,  Beatrice  E.  Wakeman, 
Edna  I.  Jacques,  Evelyn  M.  Cullen,  Ricnalene  P.  Wolven, 
Eileen  M.  Keavney,  Edythe  D.  Green,  Claire  C.  Ker- 
mode,  Ann  R.  Petitt. 

Resume — Fifth  annual  reunion  of  school,  class  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1931. 

Program— report  on  activities  of  class  by  Anne  Benson, 
vice  pres.  Mercy  F.  Burwell,  president,  presiding. 

July  11.  Boy  Scouts  Championship  Swim. 

Committee — Robert  Leckie,  Fred  Corbally,  Max  A.  Baum 
Resume — Boy  Scout  Troops  contes  t  for  swimming 
championship  of  city  at  pool  in  Pleasure  Beach  park,  in 
evening.  Prizes  for  winners — Centennial  medals. 

July  12.  Junior  Boys’  Baseball  Games  at  Seaside  Park. 

July  12.  Yachting  Regatta. 

Committee — DeVer  C.  Warner,  chairman,  Clinton  Bar- 
num  Seeley,  Judge  E.  Earle  Garlick,  Joseph  Watkins; 
race  committee  of  Black  Rock  Yacht  Club;  race  com¬ 
mittee  of  Pequot'  Yacht  Club.  ^ 

Resume — Races  on  Long  Island  bound  oft  Seaside  Park 
with  following  program — race  between  sail  boats  of  type 


used  by  oyster  men;  races  between  vessels  of  the  Atlantic, 
one  design  class,  International  Star  class,  International 
Snipe  class.  Prizes,  first — Centennial  trophy;  second, 
Centennial  medal. 

July  12 — Slovak  Festival. 

Committee — Geza  Mika,  John  Mencel,  John  Pjura,  Vin¬ 
cent  Filip,  Mrs.  John  Marcinin,  Mrs.  Mary  Yurch, 
Charles  Pistey,  Dr.  Michael  V.  Simko,  Michael  Ferenc, 
John  Marcinin,  Joseph  Vayzer,  Joseph  Bednar,  Stephen 
Lucas,  John  Valovic,  Miss  Mary  Luchansky,  Frank  Kisco, 
Dr.  Arthur  Sekarak,  George  Simon,  George  Ferrio. 
Resume — Celebration  under  auspices  of  Slovak  Alliance. 
Program — mass  at  1 1  a.m.  at  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
Church  with  Most  Rev.  Maurice  F.  McAuliffe,  bishop  of 
the  Hartford  diocese  officiating;  parade  from  church  to 
Pleasure  Beach  for  program  of  sports,  choral  music,  dan¬ 
cing  and  exhibitions  of  Slovak  culture. 

July  15.  Flower  show  at  all  city  playgrounds. 

July  18,  19.  Centennial  Historical  Pageant. 

Committee — Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Breul,  chairman;  Louis  J. 
Anger,  Cornelius  Donnelly,  Robert  Fritz,  Mrs.  Hubert 
Grabeau,  Mrs.  Frederick  Granniss,  Winifred  A.  Lavery, 
Robert  A.  Leckie,  Charles  L.  Levin,  William  Loveridge, 
Edgar  Lynch,  Francis  Merrillat,  Col.  R.  Y.  Moore,  Athan 
G.  Prakas,  Morris  Rosenthal,  Matthew  L.  Saunders, 
Albert  M.  Schuman,  Jack  Schwartz,  S.  Y.  Spaulding,  Dr. 
B.  L.  Smykowski,  Chief  Arnold  Sorenson,  Supt.  Wor¬ 
cester  Warren,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilmot. 

Resume — Presentation  of  pageant  “Echoes  of  a  Century” 
at  Beardsley  Park  with  3000  taking  part. 

Program — portrayal  of  early  episodes  in  history  of 
Bridgeport;  reproduction  of  scenery  and  buildings  and 
lighting  typical  of  the  eighties;  characters  in  costume; 
large  number  of  animals  used;  presentation,  in  panto¬ 
mime,  on  stage  nearly  half  a  block  long;  contest  for  queen 
of  pageant;  attendance — 100,000. 

July  19.  Magyar  Day  in  Delvy’s  Park  at  Black  Rock. 

Resume — Program  to  include:  religious  services  in  fore¬ 
noon  at  St.  Stephen’s  R.  C.  Church,  Holy  Trinity  Greek 
Catholic,  Pine  Street  Reformed,  State  Street  Reformed 
Churches  and  at  Hancock  Avenue  Synagogue,  of  the 
Hungarian  Hebrew  Cong.;  march  to  Delvy’s  Park  at  1 
p.m.  in  national  costumes,  followed  by  dinner;  talks  by 
federal,  state  and  city  representatives;  Hungarian  ad¬ 
dresses,  songs,  dances  and  sports  at  3  p.m. 

July  19.  Two  Mile  Swim. 

Committee — Max  A.  Baum,  Fred  Corbally. 

Resume— -Contest  for  men  and  women  from  this  city  and 
from  various  swimming  clubs  in  state,  at  Beardsley  Park 
in  the  afternoon. 

July  21.  Public  Links  Golf  Tournament. 

Committee — Robert  Harvey,  Harry  Abbott,  Fred  Cor¬ 
bally. 

Resume — Morning  and  afternoon  events  sponsored  by 
the  D.  Fairchild  Wheeler  Golf  Club;  36  holes  of  medal 
play  with  prizes  for  low  gross,  low  net,  low  nine  holes 
and  low  18  holes. 

July  22.  Doll  Show. 

Committee — Robert  A.  Leckie,  F.  S.  Corbally,  M. 
Iassogna. 

Resume — Exhibition  by  children  of  dolls  in  old  fashioned 
dress,  dolls  in  modern  dress,  dolls  in  dress  of  all  nations. 
Prizes  awarded  for  beauty  of  dress,  oddity  and  drollery. 

July  23.  Checker  and  Quoit  Championship. 

Committee — F.  S.  Corbally,  Max  A.  Baum,  R.  A.  Leckie. 
Resume — All  children  eligible  to  compete  for  champion¬ 
ship  in  checkers  and  quoit  pitching  at  Seaside  Park. 
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July  24.  Order  DeMolay  and  Alumni  Reunion. 

Committee — Charles  Todd,  Chairman,  Leon  Rozene. 
DeMolay — Thomas  Pardy,  Carl  Anderson,  Richard 
Berge,  Robert  Ryder,  Wilbur  Ginand,  Oscar  Pierson, 
John  Wilson,  Ernest  Wigglesworth,  Vincent  Huenberg, 
Frank  Larkin,  Albert  Spear,  Edward  Hall,  David  Smith, 
Thomas  Nash. 

Alumni — Gordon  Cave,  Burwell  S.  Mallory,  Robert  C. 
Schadwald,  Harold  Brabner,  Howard  Dunbar,  Charles 
Schempp,  George  Nurse,  Ronald  Cooper,  Stanley  E. 
Johnson,  Albert  Steade,  Charles  Card,  John  Anderson. 
Resume — Old  Fashioned  reunion  at  Eichler’s  Grove  by 
Order  of  DeMolay  assisted  by  alumni.  Bridgeport  Chap' 
ter,  sponsoring  affair,  was  formed  September  9,  1922. 
Order  is  sponsored  by  Jerusalem  Chapter,  No.  13,  Royal 
Arch  Masons. 

July  25.  All  American  Soap  Box  Derby. 

Resume —  Race  between  boys  in  boy-builtf  autos,  made  of 
box,  floor  boards,  four  wheels  and  steering  gear;  pro¬ 
pelled  by  gravity  on  inclined  street  as  race  course;  Cen¬ 
tennial  cups  given;  winner  goes  to  Akron,  Ohio  to  com¬ 
pete  in  National  Soap  Box  Detby  August  16th;  prizes  at 
national  event: — four  year  scholarship  in  a  state  univer¬ 
sity;  and  two  Chevrolet  automobiles.  Local  races  held  at 
Boston  and  Summerfield  Avenues — two  classes  with 
prizes;  event  sponsored  by  Post-Telegram  and  Chevrolet 
Motor  Co. 

July  25.  City  Championship  Life  Guard  Exhibition. 

Committee — Max  A.  Baum,  Fred  Corbally,  Robert  A. 
Leckie. 

Resume — Contest  of  life  guards  from  beaches  in  greater 
Bridgeport,  at  Pleasure  Beach  pool.  Program — exhibi¬ 
tions  of  rescues,  boat  handling,  use  of  inhalator. 

July  25.  Conn.  Engineering  Congress. 

Committee — W.  B.  Aurandt,  honorary  chairman, 
Henry  E.  Harris,  chairman;  Carl  Gotthardt,  Herbert 
Wells,  William  P.  Little,  Julius  Brensinger,  Milton  Marks, 
George  Thomas,  Albert  W.  Hagan,  Charles  Merritt,’ 
Edwin  Moss,  William  H.  Sniffen,  Thomas  J.  Russell. 
Congress  held  at  Bassick  High  School  and  sponsored  by 
Conn.  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  Amer.  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Engineers  Club  as  contri¬ 
bution  to  Centennial;  affair  statewide.  Speakers  at  ban¬ 
quet  at  Stratfield  Hotel — Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  II.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Edward  Markham.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  U.  S.  Rural 
Electrical  Administration.  H.  H.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr-;  U-  S.  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey;  Dr.  Thorndike 
Saville,  National  Resource  Comm.;  Walter  Liddell, 
technician,  New  England  Council;  Dr.  Charles  Felton 
Scott,  prof,  emeritus  of  electrical  engineering,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  toastmaster. 

July  25.  Outboard  Motor  Boat  Regatta,  Black  Rock 
Harbor. 

July  25-26.  Swedish  Singing  Society  Norden  Picnic. 

Committee — Gustav  E.  Erickson. 

Resume— Annual  picnic  of  Society  at  Deivy’s  Farm, 
Black  Rock.  Program — music  by  male  choruses  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Hartford,  New 
Britain,  Waterbury  and  New  Haven. 

July  26.  State  Lawn  Bowling  Championship. 

-committee  William  Davis,  David  Mackenzie,  Harry 
Weston.  3 

Resume— Contestants  from  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New 
Britain,  .  tamford^  and  Bridgeport  entered  in  contest  for 
state  championship  held  at  Laurel  Park  in  afternoon. 


July  29.  Pet  Show. 

Committee — M.  A.  Baum,  Robert  A.  Leckie,  Fred  S. 
Corbally. 

Resume — Exhibition  of  pets  by  children  at  playgrounds. 
Prizes — ribbons. 

August  1.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Junior  National  One 
Mile  Swim. 

Committee — Robert  A.  Leckie,  Fred  Corbally,  Max  A. 
Baum. 

Resume — Contestants  from  all  part's  of  country  in  event 
awarded  Bridgeport  as  Centennial  feature. 

August  1-8.  Old  Home  Week. 

Committee — William  O.  Florian,  chairman;  William  E. 
Cook,  vice  chairman;  F.  William  Behrens,  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Bent,  Perley  A.  Foster,  J.  William  Hope,  Albert 
E.  Lavery,  W.  Gerald  Lineburgh,  John  H.  Martin,  Sena¬ 
tor  Audobon  J.  Secor,  Clarence  D.  Shannon. 

Resume — Program  for  August  1 — Reception  by  Mayor 
Jasper  McLevy  at  City  Hall  10  to  12  noon;  Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  Costume  Dance,  Pleasure  Beach  at  8  p.m.,  with 
prizes.  August  2 — Men’s  Bible  Class  meeting,  Poli  Pal¬ 
ace  Theatre,  9  a.m.;  services  in  all  churches;  band  con¬ 
ceit,  Seaside  Park’ at  7  p.m.  August  3 — Citation  lunch¬ 
eon  to  former  Bridgeporters,  Stratfield  Hotel,  noon; 
parade  of  old  time  rigs  and  floats,  ceremonies  6:29  p.m. 
August  4 — Costume  parties,  playgrounds,  afternoon; 
choral  ensemble,  Seaside  Park  7:30  p.m.  and  fireworks. 
August  5  Bicycle  races,  Long  Hill  4  p.m.;  barbecue 
and  band  concert,  Harvey  Went  field  at  5  p.m.  August 
6—Old  Timers’  Baseball  game,  Seaside  Park  at  5:30  p.m. 
bathing  beauty  contest,  Pleasure  Beach  at  8  p.m. 
August  7— Visitation  t'o  city  depts.;  special  “Old  Home 
Week”  programs  in  theatres,  evening.  August  8 — Old 
Fashioned  family  basket  picnic,  Beardsley  Park,  music 
and  games,  afternoon  and  evening. 

August  1,  8,  15,  22.  International  Pageants. 

Committee — John  H.  Wadsworth,  chairman.  Louis 
Scroppo,  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Chernitzky,  Ronauld  J 
Zielinski,  Stephen  Jankura,  N.  A.  Nielsen,  Nicholas 
Kahramanidis,  Joseph  F.  Skubas,  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Panik, 
John  L.  Branda,  Rev.  Andrew  Beck,  Mrs.  Frederick  b’ 
Grannis,  Robert  C.  G.  Fritz. 

Resume— Presentation  of  series  of  nationality  pageants 
at  Beardsley  Park  by  eleven  groups  as  their  contribution 
to  Centennial  celebration. 

Program — Italian,  Russian  and  Scotch  groups,  August  1, 
Swedish  and  Slovak  groups,  August  8;  Danish,  Greek 
and  Polish,  August  15;  Hungarian,  Lithuanian,  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  August  22. 

August  3.  Men’s  Singles  and  Doubles  Open  Tournament. 

Committee— Harry  Weston,  Harry  Abbott,  Earl  Sullivan 
Resume  Finals  in  men  s  singles  and  doubles  tennis  open 
tourney,  August  3  to  August  10. 

August  5.  Costume  Party. 

Committee  F.  S.  Corbally,  R.  A.  Leckie,  M.  Iassogna. 
Resume  Annual  “dress  up”  day  for  children  at  city 
playgrounds,  in  elder’s  clothing. 

August  6.  Bathing  Beauty  Contest. 

Committee — Samuel  J.  Badamo,  Joseph  T.  Lopez. 
Robert  A.  Leckie. 

Resume  Selection  of  “Miss  Bridgeport”  in  ballroom  at 
Pleasure  Beach;  contestants  compete  for  eligibility  to  en- 
ter  state  contest  at  Roton  Point  and  national  contest  at 
Atlantic  City. 

August  7-14.  Black  Rock  Business  Men’s  Association  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition. 

Committee — Oscar  B.  Bertilson,  chairman,  Hobart  L. 
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Smith,  pres.;  Louis  J.  Standish,  vice  pres.;  Louis  T. 
Dobey,  secretary;  William  A.  Kemmerlin,  treas.;  James 
Delvy,  exposition  chairman. 

Resume — Exposition  at  Deivy’s  Farm  to  include  follow' 
ing  program:  daily  carnival;  exhibition  of  products  made 
in  Black  Rock;  athletic  events;  miniature  night  club. 

August  9.  Boat  Parade, 

Committee — Fred  Corbally,  Robert  Leckie,  Max  A. 
Baum. 

Resume — Parade  of  100  decorated  boats,  in  Sound  off 
Seaside  Park  along  seawall;  yacht  clubs  and  singing  so' 
cieties  take  part. 

August  9.  Baseball  Championship. 

Committee — William  Davis,  Harry  Maloney,  John  Cotter 
Resume — Division  of  city  by  Pequonnock  River  decides 
formation  of  two  baseball  groups  playing  for  city  champ' 
ionship  on  Flanagan  field  at  Seaside  Park. 

August  9.  Boys’  Club  Alumni  Swim. 

Committee — Earl  Higgins,  Herbert  Hart,  Harry  Abbott. 
Resume — Mile  and  a  half  swim  contest  for  men  and 
women  held  at  Seaside  Park  and  sponsored  by  Boys’  Club 
Alumni. 

August  9.  Soccer  Tourney. 

Committee — Joseph  Booth,  David  Mackenzie,  Sam 
Bartram. 

Resume — Odd  tournament,  styled  “six  man  soccer”,  at 
Soccer  Field,  Seaside  Park  in  afternoon;  number  of  teams 
composed  of  six  men  each  in  competiton. 

August  11.  Annual  State  Police  Convention. 

Committee — Charles  A.  Wheeler,  honorary  chairman. 
John  Browne,  chairman,  John  A.  Lyddy; 

Resume — Annual  event  for  policemen  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Business  and  recreation  at  Pleasure  Beach. 
About  3,000  members  in  organization  comprising  45 
police  departments.  Outdoor  games  are  enjoyed.  Cem 
tennial  prizes  given  in  contests.  Dinner  during  after' 
noon. 

August  12.  Handcraft  Exhibit. 

Committee — F.  S.  Corbally,  R.  A.  Leckie,  M.  Iassogna. 
Resume — Annual  exhibition  of  children’s  handcraft 
work  at  playgrounds  during  afternoon,  exhibit  to  include 
woodwork,  sewing  and  posters. 

August  15.  State  Life  Guard  Swim. 

Committee — Robert  A.  Leckie,  Fred  Corbally,  Max  A. 
Baum. 

Presume — State  gathering  of  life  guards  in  competition 
at  Pleasure  Beach  pool;  exhibition  cf  boat  handling  and 
rescue  work. 

August  15.  Archery  Tournament. 

Committee — C.  Kear,  S.  Havanich. 

Resume — Bow  and  Arrow  experts  throughout  East  in 
competition  at  Seeley  field  near  Seaside  Park;  program  in- 
eludes  demonstration  by  New  York  Japanese  group,  in 
use  of  12  foot  bow  and  exemplification  of  ritual  which  is 
part  of  Samauri  ceremonial. 

August  16.  National  Drum  Corps  Competition. 

August  16.  Bridgeport  Railway  Express  Employes  Outing. 

Committee — E.  J.  Gaines,  chairman,  James  Farrell,  Frank 
Harlow,  Edward  Dillon,  Percy  Mower,  Charles  Stillings, 

Charles  Shepherd.  . 

Resume— Annual  get  together  of  employes  of  American 
Express  Company  at  Eichner’s  Park.  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  send  delega- 
tions.  Sports  and  outdoor  games  and  big  dinner  features. 
Discussion  of  “The  More  Business  Plan  inaugurated  by 
President  L.  O.  Head,  part’  of  program. 


August  19.  Picnic  and  Track  Meet. 

Committee — M.  Iassogna,  F.  S.  Corbally,  R.  A.  Leckie. 
Resume — Children’s  picnic  and  track  meet  under  aus' 
pices  of  Board  of  Recreation  at  Pleasure  Beach. 

August  22.  City  Horseshoe  Championship. 

Committee — S.  Bartram,  M.  Iassogna,  M.  A.  Baum. 
Resume — State  gathering  of  horseshoe  pitchers  at 
Beardsley  Park  in  morning  to  compete  for  championship. 
After  12  highest  men  are  eliminated,  round  robin  is 
staged  with  prizes  for  three  highest  finalists. 

August  23.  Cross  Harbor  Swim. 

Committee — William  Davis,  Fred  Corbally,  Max  A. 
Baum. 

Resume — Swim  for  men  and  women  from  Seaside  Park 
bath  house  across  harbor  to  Pleasure  Beach. 

August  23.  Championship  Baseball  Tourney. 

Committee — John  Cotter,  Harry  Maloney,  William 
Davis. 

Resume — State  championship  play  at  Flanagan  Field, 
Seaside  Park  from  9  o’clock  in  morning  until  8  o’clock 
in  evening.  Prize — Centennial  trophy. 

August  29.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Swim. 

Committee — Fred  Corbally,  Robert  A.  Leckie,  Max  A. 
Baum. 

Resume — Amateur  swim  at  Pleasure  Beach  Pool  at  8  p.m. 
Final  swimming  event;  Centennial  medals  awarded  win' 
ners  of  various  events;  Yale  Swimming  Team  present. 

August  30.  Sons  of  St.  George  Field  Day. 

Committee — Christopher  Wesche,  general  chairman; 
John  Moore,  J.  W.  Ambler,  Douglas  Binns,  Robert 
Saudners,  L.  A.  Van  Stone,  George  Barrows,  Joseph 
Waterworth,  J.  W.  Wood,  Thomas  Ritchings. 

Resume — Special  Centennial  demonstration  under  the 
auspices  of  Pioneer  Lodge,  No.  79  and  Magna  Charter 
Lodge,  American  Order  Sons  of  S*.  George  at  Pleasure 
Beach.  Outdoor  games  and  athletic  contests  feature. 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  represented  by 
over  2,500  participants.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
travel  by  chartered  boat. 

August  30.  State  Horseshoe  Championship. 

Committee — S.  Bartram,  R.  A.  Leckie,  M.  Iassogna. 
Resume — 'Contest  for  state  horseshoe  pitching  charm 
pionship  at  Beardsley  Park.  Prizes — Centennial  trophies. 
Winners  eligible  to  enter  national  contest. 

September  6.  56th  Regiment  C.A.C.  Reunion. 

Committee — Arside  Chapdelaine,  chairman.  James  Buck' 
ley,  Eugene  K.  Ober,  A.  C.  Rugg,  James  J.  Leon,  D.  M. 
Golden,  Joseph  Brennan,  C.  H.  Baldwin,  William  Parsons 
Resume — 17th  annual  reunion  of  56th  Regiment  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  at  Stadler’s  Park.  National  affair.  Many 
notable  military  men  attend.  Dinner,  business  session 
and  athletic  games. 

September  6.  Gaelic  Football  Game;  Gaelic  Hurling 
Game. 

Committee — football  game:  M.  McCarthy,  E.  Kinsella,  S. 
Corcoran;  hurling  game— P.  Flaherty,  P.  Deady,  P. 
Dowling. 

Resume — Contests  between  Bridgeport  and  New  York 
city  teams;  hurling  contest  on  Soccer  Field  at  3  p.m.; 
football  game  on  same  ground  at  4:30  p.m.  Prizes — 
Centennial  trophies. 

September  7.  Gymnastic  Carnival. 

Commtitee — Frank  Erhardt,  Michael  Hrinak,  John 
Mencel. 

Resume — Program  by  various  gymnastic  groups  in  city, 
showing  work  in  calisthenics,  tumbling,  bar  work  and 
marching  at  Soccer  Field,  Seaside  Park. 
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September  7.  Labor  Day  Celebration. 

Resume — Festivity  under  auspices  of  labor  organizatons; 
program — parade  with  floats;  addresses  by  out  of  state 
labor  leaders. 

September  8.  Mineral  Club  Exhibition. 

Committee — Jacob  Miller,  president;  Patrick  Haley, 
secretary. 

Resume — Exhibition  of  minerals  found  in  Connecticut; 
on  display  in  store  windows;  event  contribution  to  Cen- 
t'ennial. 

September  10.  Centennial  Amateur  Marathon  Race. 

Committee — Edward  T.  Buckingham,  chairman;  Max  A. 
Baum,  Fred  S.  Corbally. 

Resume — All  parts  of  United  States  represented  among 
runners  competing  in  26  mile,  ’iS'S  yards  marathon  from 
Danbury  to  Bridgeport;  Olympic  stars  entered;  amplify' 
ing  system  at  Seaside  Park  t'o  advise  public  of  progress  of 
race;  establishment  by  Amateur  Radio  Relay  League,  of 
eight  stations  along  course  to  report  as  runners  pass. 
First  aid,  Courtesy  Red  Cross. 

September  12.  Fly  Casting  Tourney. 

Committee — Albert  Eccles,  Fred  Scholz,  J.  Bernard. 
Resume — Gathering  at  Beardsley  Park  of  fly  casters  from 
eastern  states  to  test  skill  with  rod  and  reel. 

September  12.  Bird  Dog  Field  Trials,  Fairchild  Wheeler 
Park. 

Committee — Albert  Eccles,  Fred  Scholz,  J.  Bernard. 

September  13.  Romance  of  Sweden  Folk. 

Committee — Robert  G.  Fritz,  chairman;  Elin  Toreson, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Okerblom,  Rev.  Eric  C.  A.  Linder,  Adolphe 
Sundstrom. 

Resume — Unusual  festival  entitled:  “Romance  of 
Sweden  Folk  of  Bridgeport”,  at  Seaside  Park.  Addresses 
by  W.  Bostrom,  minister  of  Sweden  and  Laurence  Stein' 
hardt,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Sweden.  Selections  by  the  United 
Swedish  Male  Chorus,  directed  by  Carl  V.  Larsen, 
the  Bridgeport  Symphony  Orchestra.  Solos  by  Ruth 
Linder  and  Mrs.  Judith  Lamberg  Flather,  sopranos,  duet 
by  Mrs.  Helmer  Hedberg  and  Ellis  Lundberg.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  Welfare  Association.  All 
Swedish  societies  represented. 

September  14.  Historical  Relic  Exhibit,  Bridgeport  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

Committee — Angeline  Scott  Donley,  chairman;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Canning,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Fleck,  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Wilder,  Miss  Grace  L.  West,  Mrs.  F.  I.  Gaylord. 
Resume — Exhibition  of  Gay  Ninety  relics — old  docu- 
ment's,  pictures,  furniture,  spoons,  etc;  100'  women  to 
canvass  city;  fifteen  women’s  clubs  lend  aid  to  make  cob 
lection  complete. 

September  19,  20.  New  England  Convention  of  Magicians. 

Committee — Harry  Brock,  Stamford,  general  chairman; 
Gerrie  Treadwell,  Bridgeport;  Mark  Train,  Westport; 
Robert  Sherman,  Bridgeport;  Theodore  Seaman,  Glen- 
brook;  Dr.  Harold  G.  Schwartz,  Bridgeport. 

Resume — Gathering  of  professional  and  amateur  magi¬ 
cians  from  eastern  states  at  Stratfield  Hotel  for  annual 
convention  of  New  England  branch  of  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Magicians.  Arrangements  by  Royal  L.  Vilas  Assem¬ 
bly,  Soc.  of  Amer.  Magicians  of  Bridgeport,  D.  Harold 
G.  Schwartz,  secretary.  Two  shows  given  with  exhibi¬ 
tions  by  professional  and  amateur  magicians.  Among 
guests  Dr.  I.  R.  Caulkins  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  new 
president  of  society. 


September  21  to  26.  Shriner’s  Circus. 

Committee — Arthur  E.  Stone,  chairman,  Elwood  C. 
Stanley,  Horace  Sanford,  Edward  Ferrer,  Robert  M. 
Davies,  Earle  R.  Fisher. 

Resume — Pyramid  Temple,  A.A.O.N.M.S.  circus  at 
Newfield  Park,  a  six  day  affair.  Many  entertaining  fea¬ 
tures.  Proceeds  go  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  convalescent 
home  for  crippled  children  in  conjunction  with  Shrine 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

September  25,  26.  New  England  Surgical  Society  Con¬ 
vention. 

Resume — Program  at  Stratfield  Hotel  to  include  presen¬ 
tation  of  scientific  papers.  Attendance,  100. 

September  28,  Shakespearean  Production. 

Committee — Miss  Lucy  Curtis,  chairman,  assisted  by 
English  teaching  staff  of  Central  High  School. 

Resume — Presentation  of  Shakespeare’s  most  popular 
plays  in  Central  High  School  auditorium;  two  perform¬ 
ances,  afternoon  and  evening;  pupils  of  Central  High  and 
other  high  schools  invited.  Presentation  under  auspices 
of  English  department  of  Central  High  School,  spon¬ 
sored  by  James  C.  Moore,  principal.  Production  pre¬ 
sented  by  James’ Henderson  and  Claire  Bruce  Producing 
Co. 

October  1  to  4.  Open  State  Tennis  Championship, 
Laurel  Courts. 

October  3 — Official  Closing  of  Centennial. 

Resume — Grand  finale  of  Bridgeport’s  100th  anniversary 
of  incorporation  as  a  city.  Program — unveiling  of  Cen¬ 
tennial  monument  at  Seaside  Park;  reproduction  of  scene 
when  incorporation  papers  were  signed  by  city  officials; 
state  executives  invited.  Dramatization  of  historic 
events  by  high  school  pupils  with  Miss  Julia  Farnham, 
Miss  Ethyl  Gerber  and  Miss  Margaret  Honnecker  on 
committee. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day  Celebration. 

Resume — Program  to  include  a  parade  and  joint  celebra¬ 
tion  of  day  by  Italian  born  and  their  American  born  de¬ 
scendants  in  honor  of  Centennial  year;  placing  a  wreath 
at  Columbus  monument  in  front  of  Columbus  School. 

October  17.  Dog  Show. 

Committee — Charles  A.  Wernsman,  chairman,  George 
Hair,  Mrs.  Paul  Panish,  Mrs.  Jeanie  T.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Spaner,  Mrs.  Harry  Barsky,  E.  H.  Lounsbury. 
Resume — Annual  dog  show  under  auspices  of  Nauga¬ 
tuck  Valley  Kennel  Club  in  State  Armory;  500  entries. 

October  27.  Navy  Day  Celebration. 

Committee — Adolph  Bauer,  chairman;  Judge  Albert  J. 
Merritt,  Edward  Spear,  Thomas  W.  Toothill. 

Resume — Observance  of  Navy  Day  in  honor  of  Cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  under  auspices  of  Bridgeport  Port  No. 
5,  National  Association  of  Naval  Reserves.  Features — 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming  in  harbor,  open  for  inspection  to  pub¬ 
lic;  luncheon  at  noon  at  Stratfield  Hotel  in  conjunction 
with  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Bridgeport’s  luncheon 
clubs;  address  by  naval  official;  Navy  Ball,  invitational, 
formal,  at  Pyramid  Mosque,  featured  by  competitive  drill 
by  veteran  auxiliaries,  winner  receiving  Centennial  cup; 
winner  of  shooting  competition  among  local  members 
awarded  Centennial  medal. 

November  11.  Armistice  Day  Celebration. 

Resume — Event  is  contribution  to  Centennial.  Veterans 
of  World  War  on  program  with  parade  and  exercises. 
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